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The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  published  at  head¬ 
quarters  each  month  as  a 
service  medium  to  all  members 
of  the  Association  and  its 
Associate  Groups. 


Highlights  of  the  Mid-Year 
Conference — The  Notional 
Industrial  Recovery  Bill — Tax¬ 
ation — The  Five  Day  Week — 
Expense  Figures  for  1932 
Analyzed  in  the  Light  of  the 
Harvard  Report  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Departmental  Figures 
— Merchant  Cooperation — 
Delivery  Problems — Effective 
Displays — Promotional  Flashes 
— Special  Lastex  Section — 
Profitable  Merchandising  Ideas 


Cases,  counters,  ledges,  windows — a  whole  section  devoted 
to  Cannon  merchandise.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  new  and  notable  service 
to  Fifth  Avenue  shoppers,  offered  by  a  store  long  known  for 
unquestioned  quality  in  linens  and  domestics. 

The  Cannon  Shop  at  McCutcheon’s  is  a  complete  selling 
unit,  featuring  Cannon  sheets  in  several  grades,  both  percale 
and  fine  muslin — also  a  full  stock  of  the  latest  Cannon  towels. 

The  installation  of  the  new  shop  is  not  simply  “a  pro¬ 
motion”  aiming  to  combine  the  selling  effect  of  two  strong 


names.  This  Cannon  Shop  will  be  a  regular  department  at 


Cannon  Towels  &  Sheets 


McCutcheon’s.  Merchandise  shown  in  it  has  been  approved  by 
specialists  whose  good  opinion  is  in  Itself  positive  proof  of  worth. 


You  demand  increased,  efficiency 
of  every  person  under  your  roof .  .  . 


hut  what  about  your 
RESIDENT  OFFICE? 


During  the  last  three  years  there 
has  not  heen  a  person  in  your  em< 
ploy,  who  has  not  heard  your  demands 
for  greater  efficiency.  From  the  top 
executive  to  the  lowest  wrapper,  more 
work,  better  work,  has  been  expected. 

But  what  about  your  outside  con- 
nections? 

Have  you  demanded  of  your  resi¬ 
dent  office,  the  same  type  of  vigorous, 
unusual,  plus  service  that  you  have 
asked  of  your  other  employees? 

check ! 

V  1  Financial  Strength  and  Market 

Prestige.  In  many  commodities,  there  is  arising 
a  seller's  market.  Only  the  buyer  of  high  standing,  who 
habitually  places  large  orders,  can  hope  for  preferential 
delivery.  As  the  largest  resident  buyer,  KBF  has  such 
standing,  and  can  get  delivery.  And  the  financial 
strength  of  KBF  can  take  advantage  o^arge  orders  at 
market  "lows”. 

V  2  Buying  is  the  basic  activity  of  any  resident 
office.  Good  buying  earns  its  pay  many  times  over. 
We  maintain  the  largest  staff  of  expert,  experienced 
buyers  of  any  office. 

V  3  Wholesale  Division.  Powerful  factor 

in  times  of  rising  prices.  Keeping  stocks  of  well-known 
brands  of  dry  goods,  domestics,  toilet  articles,  floor 
coverings  and  other  staples,  and  selling  in  carton  quan¬ 
tities  at  carload  prices,  the  wholesale  department  can 
often  protect  you  from  sudden  rises.  KBF  is  the  only 
office  maintaining  so  complete  a  service. 

V  4  Sales  Promotion  Division.  Expert 

staff  develops  complete  monthly  sales  plans  and 
selling  ideas.  Merchandise  is  selected  according  to 


Have  you  ever  checked  to  see  ex- 
actly  what  you  are  getting.  And,  having 
checked,  have  you  ever  COMPARED? 

We  think  that,  right  now,  the 
store  that  links  itself  with  the  strong¬ 
est  allies ...  is  the  store  that  will  profit 
most  from  the  coming  rise.  We  say 
that  right  now  is  the  time  to  analyze 
your  connections.  WE  WELCOME  THAT 
ANALYSIS.  Because  we  believe  that  no 
other  resident  office  can  match  the 
strong  advantages  we  can  offer  you. 


three  plans  and  bought  as  a  group,  with  the  group’s 
price  advantages.  Strong,  forceful  advertising  of  this 
specific  merchandise  is  prepared  and  sent  to  members 
in  mat  form. 

V  5  Cooperative  Merchandising 

Bureau,  a  service jinparalleled  and  unique!  It  de¬ 
velops  superior  merchandise  to  its  own  standards.  Tests 
by  U.  S.  Testing  Company  prove  the  quality  of  every 
item,  and  are  all  labeled  with  the  tested  seal.  CMB 
merchandise  invariably  becomes  best  sellers.  Non-com. 
petitive,  and  therefore  highly  profitable. 

V  6  Daily  Retail  Store  Doings. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  system  among  all 
New  York  offices.  Daily  flashes  report  the  latest  news 
of  New  York  stores,  and  regularly  inform  concerning 
fashions  and  market  news. 

v^7  Fashion  Reporting  Departments. 

Eixhaustive  semi-annual  survey  of  new  fashions  is  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of  competent  and  well-known 
stylists.  Complete,  authoritative,  and  serves  as  guide 
and  reference  book  throughout  the  season.  In  addition 
fashion  reports  issued  two  or  three  times  a  week. 


0  Again  we  may  say  CHECK  and  COMPARE.  If,  with  your  present  connection,  you  are  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  all  these  services,  you  are  not  receiving  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from 
a  resident  office.  All  are  available  only  to  KBF  accounts.  Come  in,  or  write,  for  complete  details. 


Kirby-Block  and  Fischer 
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Stix  Bear  Fuller,  St.  Louis  showing  Max  Factor  itiner 
ant  displays.  Display  7  ft.  high,  with  genuine  oil  painting  of 
movie  star.  Stores  having  used  this  series  of  displays  are; 
The  May  Co..  McCurdy  &  Co..  Hale  Bros.,  GimbeVs,  J.  N. 
Adam  &  Co.,  The  Bon  Marche.  Abraham  &  Straus,  L.  S.  Ayres 
&  Co.,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus,  Bloomingdale's,  Famous  Barr  Co., 
and  many  others. 
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Above;  Mabley  &  Carew,  C.n.iniiati.  Mor;  than  100  of  Amer 
ica’s  leading  stores  included  on  this  campaign  to  sell  handbags 
equipped  with  Talon  Fastener.  Most  every  store  reported  in¬ 
creased  sales  over  previous  week.  Several  designs  available. 
TTiese  stores  have  been  included  in  this  campaign ;  Lasalle  & 
Koch,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  John  Taylor  D.  G.  Co.,  M.  O’Neil 
Co.,  Kaufmann's,  N.  Snellenburg  Co.,  Herpolsheimer  Co.,  Strouss 
Hirshberg  Co.,  The  Emporium,  John  Gerber,  etc. 


ANNUALLY  TO  SCORES  OF 
AMERICA’S  LEADING  STORES 

Here*s  How 

We  serve  more  than  40  of  America’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  with  our  Itinerant  Display  Plan.  Out¬ 
standing  displays  designed  by  retail-minded  men  of 
sales,  merchandise,  and  display  experience.  Reser¬ 
vations  obtained  direct  from  stores  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Displays  that  would  cost  any  store  $100 
to  $500  each,  obtained  by  paying  only  a  few 
dollars  each  for  transportation  from  nearby  point 
(charge  from  distant  points  adjusted.)  Leading 
stores  use  from  50  to  100  of  our  displays  an¬ 
nually  on  major  lines. 

Are  You  Getting  Your  Share? 

Your  Merchandise  Managers,  Buyers,  Advertising 
and  Display  Managers  should  all  welcome  this 
service.  Its  acceptance  will  increase  your  pro¬ 
motion  budget  tremendously  plus  increasing  sales 
on  major  proiU  lines.  We  are  serving  over  1200 
stores  each  month.  The  plan  is  sensible.  Accept 
it  now. 

Do  You  Handle  These  Lines? 

THE  HOOVER  CO.  .  .  .  HOLEPROOF  .  .  . 
JANTZEN  .  .  .  J.  &  K.  SHOES  .  .  .  HICKOK 
.  .  .  INTERWOVEN  .  .  .  PALM  BEACH 
CLOTHES  .  .  .  MAX  FACTOR  .  .  .  WILSON 
BROTHERS  .  .  .  BATES  SPREADS  .  .  . 
BOSTONIAN  SHOES  .  .  .  VALDURA  PAINTS 
.  .  .  STETSON  .  .  .  HICKEY-FREEMAN  .  .  . 
BISSELL  SWEEPERS  .  .  .  ARMSTRONG 

LINOLEUM  .  .  .  BRADLEY  KNITTING  .  .  . 
SUPERIOR  UNDERWEAR  .  .  .  VALWAY 
RUGS  .  .  .  CARTER  HOLMES  .  .  .  KNAPE 
&  VOGT  .  .  .  SEINSHEIMER  .  .  .  WAGNER 
ALUMINUM  .  .  .  BRAEBURN  .  .  .  ROPER 
KNITTING  .  .  .  TALON  FASTENER  .  .  . 
SOCIETY  BRAND  .  .  .  INDUSTRIAL  RAYON 
.  .  .  ENOZ. 

Write  for  information  on  displays  and  dates 
available — 


SPECIALISTS  IN  MERCHANDISE  PRESENTATION 

HI.  L  ilgnsQaarJ  &  flssocialgs  m. 


UJ.  L.  jTQnsqaara  &  nssociaigs  inc. 
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A  Tribute 

To  The  Late  Maurice  Wrigley 

By  Carlos  B.  Clark 

On  the  Occasion  of  the  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  31,  1933 


IT  is  fitting,  and  fitting  beyond  the  realization 
of  most  of  you,  that  the  business  of  this 
Convention  be  interrupted  for  a  moment  in 
respect  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  Maurice  Wrigley. 

Many  of  you  knew  him  as  a  founder,  but 
few  of  you  realized  he  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted  of  that  group  of  half  dozen  men  who 
for  almost  two  years  l)efore  this  organization 
was  born,  labored 'for  and  dreamed  of  it.  who 
talked  about  it  with  store  heads,  who  argued 
and  pleaded  for  its  formation  with  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their  plans  prevail.  There  were  about 
fifty  men  in  the  gathering  in  February  1920, 
at  which  the  Controllers’  Congress  was  formed, 
and  there  was  no  one  more  pleased  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  at  the  i)rospect  of  the  work  to  be 
done  than  Maurice  Wrigley. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Controllers’  Congress  held  its  first  Con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland  in  June,  1920.  .\t  an 
evening  session  on  June  8th,  many  of  you  first 
saw  Maurice  Wrigley,  for  he  presided  at  that 
session.  What  an  expressive  face  he  had ! 
1  think  that  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever  known, 
Maurice  Wrigley’s  face  best  expressed  the  man 
that  he  was — kindly,  considerate,  intelligent, 
with  a  rare  winning  smile  which  seemad  to  leap 
straight  from  his  heart  to  yours.  It  was  a  gen¬ 
uine  smile,  nothing  forced  about  it,  a  happy 
smile  that  made  you  happy  with  him,  a  smile 
that  made  you  his  friend  forever. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  work  with 
Maurice  Wrigley  long  before  that  meeting  in 
Cleveland.  Through  many  weary  months  in 
Washington,  beginning  with  the  Retailers  war 
service  committees,  merging  later  into  the 
sessions  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asswiation,  I  had 
sat  with  him  at  the  same  table,  appeared  with 
him  before  the  same  Congressional  Committees, 
and  with  him  conferred  with  the  same  Treas¬ 
ury  officials,  and  I  had  develojjed  for  him  a  re- 
si)ect  and  a  love  which  deepened  with  the  years. 

Maurice  Wrigley  had  a  remarkable  life.  He 
was  l)orn  in  England,  coming  to  the  United 
States,  I  think,  when  he  was  less  than  ten  years 
old,  of  fine  old  English  stock,  the  family  was 


not  wealthy  and  Maurice  went  to  work  as  an 
office  boy  for  Jordan  Marsh  when  he  was  very 
young.  As  to  his  ability  and  his  industry, 
nothing  more  could  be  said  than  that  entirely 
on  his  own,  without  influential  friends,  he  was 
twenty-five  years  Treasurer  and  a  Director  of 
the  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  one  of  the  finest, 
proudest  and  most  closely  held  organizations  in 
the  country,  and  all  of  that  time  he  was  the 
confidant  and  advisor  of  its  executives. 

Maurice  Wrigley  was  happy.  I  think  he  was 
the  happiest,  sunniest  man  I  ever  knew  up  to 
the  time  of  the  deSth  of  his  wife,  whom  with 
his  daughter,  Janet,  he  adored.  His  home  life 
was  ideal — mother,  father,  daughter  were  in¬ 
separable,  and  since  the  day  when  Maurice  and 
his  daughter  were  left  alone  she  has  been  the 
very  center  of  his  existence. 

I  wish  in  some  way  which  would  sustain  and 
soothe,  Janet  Wrigley  could  feel  your  .sym- 
|)athy,  could  realize  that  though  memory  is 
short  and  appreciation  and  affection  ill  ex- 
l)ressed,  her  father’s  services  to  the  Controllers' 
Congress,  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  in  fact  to  all  the  retailers  of  the 
United  States,  will  endure  in  our  hearts  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  beat. 

Perhaps  her  faith  in  a  Divine  Guidance  may 
bring  to  her  sore  heart  comfort  and  consola¬ 
tion,  and  evdn  now  in  the  poignancy  of  her 
sorrow  that  Fciith  may  enable  her  to  say : 

He  is  not  gone 

How  can  you  think  that  can  be  so? 

How  can  it  be,  you  do  not  know 
I  am  watching  near  him,  as  he  takes  his  rest 
And  that  God  is  holding  him,  close  to  his  breast? 

He  is  not  gone 

From  this  heart  of  mine  he  cannot  go 
I  am  he — myself — He  loved  me  so 
He  gave  me  the  smile  you  see  on  my  face 
.And  all  that  I  have  which  you  may  call  grace. 

He  is  not  gone 

In  every  step  which  I  take,  you  hear 
His  step — I  am  so  close  to  him — so  dear 
All  that  I  am,  is  of  him,  a  part 
Through  God,  a  heritage  of  his  dear  heart. 

He  is  not  gone 

I  go  to  him — say  a  fond  good  night 
As  I  always  have — turn  down  the  light 
And.  as  a  robe,  throw  my  Irve  ’cross  his  bed 
For  he’s  alive  with  God !  He  is  not  dead ! 


June,  1933 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  Heralds 
a  New  Economic  Era* 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  important,  farreaching,  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  legislative  measure  ever  considered  in  the 
peace-time  history  of  our  Nation. 

Its  enactment  will  set  up  a  new  national  industrial 
and  commercial  system,  having  as  its  foundation 
stone  the  self-regulation  of  business  under  govern¬ 
mental  supervision  as  a  substitute  for  our  former 
system  of  laissez  faire  competition. 

Since  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  affect  every  vendor 
from  whom  you  purchase  goods,  every  customer 
whom  you  serve,  every  employee  on  your  payrolls, 
as  well  as  you,  as  a  retailer; — ^we  are  devoting  the 
Editorial  Pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  discussion  of  this  Measure. 


The  Bill  itself  may  be  subdivided  into  two  major 
parts,  namely,  first,  that  which  provides  for  encourag¬ 
ing  national  industrial  recovery  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  working  schedules,  minimum  wages,  and 
codes  of  fair  competition  by  business,  and  secondly, 
that  which  provides  for  an  extensive  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  to  he  financed  in  part  by  the  levying  of 
new  taxes. 

At  this  time,  we  shall  concern  ourselves  solely  with 
those  sections  of  the  Bill  which  are  intended  to  regu¬ 
late  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our  Country. 


Before  launching  into  an  analysis  of  the  high- 
spots  of  this  BiU  with  which  you  as  a  retailer  should 
be  familiar,  it  seems  fitting  to  relate  at  the  outset 
of  this  Editorial  what  your  National  Association  has 
been  doing  for  your  protection. 

We  Urged  a  Single,  But  Most  Important 
Amendment  in  Your  Behalf 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  this  Bill,  as  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  retailers — and,  in  fact,  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers — would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  codes 
prepared  hy  the  various  industries  without  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  when  such 

'Statements  contained  in  this  Editorial  are  applicable  to  the  Bill  as 
It  was  approved  by  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  House  on  June  10th. 
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codes  were  in  the  making.  One  can  weU  imagine  the 
sad  state  of  affairs  certain  to  arise  if  the  retailer, 
serving  the  daily  needs  and  wants  of  the  American 
Public,  found  himself  placed  arbitrarily  at  the  mercy 
of  the  codes  of  our  multitudes  of  industries  without 
having  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  problems,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  consumer. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  imposition  of 
manufacturers’  codes  upon  the  distributors  of  our 
Nation,  your  Association  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
following  Amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  Bill: — 

“Provided,  that  where  such  code  or  codes 
affect  the  services  and  welfare  of  persons 
engaged  in  other  steps  of  the  economic  pro¬ 
cess,  nothing  in  this  section  shall  deprive 
such  persons  of  the  right  to  he  heard  prior 
to  approval  by  the  President  of  such  code 
or  codes.” 


Your  President  appeared  in  person  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  urged 
the  adoption  of  this  Amendment  in  fairness  to  the 
Distributive  Crafts. 

The  BiU  was  reported  out  of  this  Committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  without  the  inclusion  of  our 
Amendment. 

Your  President  again  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  again  urged  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  Amendment — so  important  to  yon,  as 
retailers. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  this  Amendment  was 
put  into  the  Bill  by  tbe  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate;  was  subsequently  approved  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee  of  the  House;  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  contained  in  the  Bill  when  finally  enacted. 


Every  effort  wiU  be  made  by  your  Association  to 
keep  this  Amendment  in  the  BiU  until  it  is  finally 
signed  by  the  President.  Only  through  its  ultimate 
enactment  can  yon,  as  a  retailer,  be  entitled  to  make 
your  views  known  when  manufacturers’  codes  are 
being  set  up,  and  thereby  be  spared  from  having  such 
codes  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  yon  without  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  approving  or  dissenting. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  final  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  Amendment  represents  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  one  of  the  most  farreaching  achieve¬ 
ments  that  your  Association  wiU  ever  accomplish  in 
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safeguarding  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  retail 
distributors  of  this  Country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  portray  fully  in  these  edi¬ 
torial  columns  the  difficulties,  handicaps,  and  bur¬ 
dens  which  the  final  adoption  of  this  Amendment 
will  spare  you  and  every  retailer. 

Your  Association  Appoints  a  Nation-Wide 
Committee  to  Prepare  Its  Code 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  each  industry 
and  trade  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
his  approval,  a  code  governing  working  hours,  mini¬ 
mum  wages,  and  practices  of  fair  competition. 

Trade  associations  have  been  chosen  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  instruments  through  which  such  codes 
will  be  prepared  and  their  provisions  carried  out 
under  governmental  sanction  a^d  approval. 

Any  industry  or  trade  which  cannot  or  will  not  set 
its  own  house  in  order  through  the  adoption  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  codes  and  voluntary  agreements,  will  be¬ 
come  the  subject  of  a  code  prepared  and  enforced  by 
the  Government,  and  may  even  be  licensed  by  the 
Government — the  Federal  Government  dictating  the 
terms  of  such  licenses. 

The  licensing  provisions  of  the  Bill  also  shall  apply 
to  recalcitrant  minorities  in  any  industry  or  trade 
which  fails  to  recognize  and  live  up  to  the  codes  and 
agreements  of  the  recognized  majority  of  an  industry 
or  trade. 

Your  Board  of  Directors,  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
May  31st  last,  unanimously  authorized  the  immediate 
appointment  of  a  Committee — representing  various 
types  of  stores  within  our  membership,  as  well  as  all 
geographical  sections  of  our  Country.  In  accordance 
with  this  action  of  your  Board,  President  Hahn  has 
named  the  following  members  to  serve  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  a  code  for  our  Craft: 

R.  P.  Connally,  Vice-President, 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  T.  Grant,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York  City 

Wm,  H.  Hager,  President, 

Hager  &  Bro.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Halle,  President, 

The  Halle  Brothers  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President, 

The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Philip  Le  Boutillier,  President, 

Best  &  Co.,  New  York 

Tom  May,  Vice-President, 

The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

David  E.  Moeser,  Treasurer  and  Gen.  Man., 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Benjamin  H.  Nanim,  President, 

The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  O’Connell,  President, 

The  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

David  Ovens,  Gieneral  Manager, 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Earl  C.  Sams,  President, 

J.  C.  Penny  Co.,  New  York  City 

Percy  S.  Straus,  President, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President, 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  L.  Walker,  President, 

Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile  Inst., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Oscar  Webber,  Vice-President, 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lew  Hahn,  Member  of  Coininittec  Ex-Officio, 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City 

•  •  »  «  « 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  Committee.  To  these  gentlemen,  who 
comprise  its  personnel,  will  fall  the  duty  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  preparing  the  code — which  upon  approval 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States — will  become 
the  Law  of  our  Craft. 

This  code  must  be  prepared,  with  fairness  and 
justice  to  the  vendors  with  whom  we  deal,  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  employees  on  our  payrolls,  the  millions  of 
consumers  whom  we  serve;  and  must  at  the  same 
time  safeguard  and  preserve  your  rights  and  welfare. 

The  task  which  lies  before  them  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  It  will  require  a  personal  sacrifice  of  their 
time  and  effort.  Therefore,  they  should  command 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  every  member  of 
the  Association. 

Remember,  they  are  working  in  your  behalf.  They 
will  need  all  the  help,  advice,  counsel,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  you  can  furnish.  Feel  free  to  communi¬ 
cate  yOur  views  to  any  or  all  of  them.  We  assure 
you — they  will  be  most  welcome. 

The  Bill  Itself 

Although  much  has  appeared  in  print  during  the 
past  several  weeks  concerning  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  this  Measure,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  in 
these  Editorial  pages  the  high  spots  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Bill  of  vital  interest  to  you. 

A  Word  of  Background 

For  over  forty  years  the  business  of  our  Country 
has  been  operated  under  the  influence  of  our  Anti- 
Trust  Laws.  Throughout  that  long  period  there  have 
been  constant  complaints  that  our  Anti-Trust  Laws 
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prevented  the  making  of  agreements  which  would  he 
in  the  public  interest.  During  the  past  three  and  one 
jinlf  years  these  rumhlings  and  complaints  have  he- 
come  more  numerous  and  more  acute.  During  that^ 
period  of  time  there  has  been  wide-spread,  insistent 
demand  for  a  liberalization  of  our  Anti-Trust  Laws 
in  the  interests  of  economic  recovery.  The  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  these  Laws  have  created  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  depression  has  paved  the  way  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  legislation  of  the  character  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Bill. 

However,  the  more  immediate  cause  for  such  legis¬ 
lation  is  unquestionably  the  serious  entertainment 
by  the  Congress  of  the  Black  and  Perkins'  Bills,  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  arbitrary,  uniform  working  sche¬ 
dules  and  minimum  wages  by  Federal  Government 
edict.  At  about  the  time  that  these  bills  were  under 
consideration,  certain  industrial  leaders  urged,  as  a 
substitute  for  drastic  measures  of  this  character,  that 
business  be  given  an  opportunity,  through  each  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade,  to  work  out  its  own  regulations  for 
the  employment  of  its  labor,  and  the  elimination  of 
unfair  competitive  practices. 

Six  months  ago  the  very  proposal  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  would  have  startled  business. 
Today,  business  is  ready  to  accept  them.  Wide-spread 
unemployment,  drastically  reduced  purchasing 
power,  sweat  shop  conditions  of  labor,  cut-throat 
methods  of  competition,  and  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Black  and  Perkins'  Bills  have  made  the 
present  a  most  propitious  time  for  the  enactment  by 
Government,  and  the  acceptance  by  business  of  this 
farreaching  measure. 

Thus,  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  may 
rightfully  be  regarded  as  the  off-spring  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  economic  and  social  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  outcome  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  business  to 
regulate  itself  rather  than  become  subject  to  arbi¬ 
trary  governmental  regulation. 

Purpose 

Briefly,  this  BiU  ajms  to  reduce  and  relieve  un¬ 
employment;  to  improve  standards  of  labor;  to  in¬ 
duce  and  maintain  united  action  of  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  under  adequate  governmental  sanctions  and 
supervision;  to  rehabilitate  industry  and  conserve 
natural  resources;  to  promote  the  organization  of 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  cooperative  action  among 
trade  groups;  and  to  remove  obstructions  which  tend 
to  diminish  the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce. 

Coordinator — Not  Dictator 

In  the  administration  of  this  Act  it  is  not  the  in¬ 
tent  of  our  Government  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  dicta¬ 
torship  of  business,  but  rather  to  permit  our  various 
industries  and  trades  to  work  out  their  own  destinies 
and  to  regulate  themselves — the  Government  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  coordinator  and  supervisor. 


Codes  and  Voluntary  Agreements 

Each  industry  and  trade,  working  through  its  reo- 
oguized  trade  association,  will  be  ah'orded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  codes  of  fair  competition  and  vol¬ 
untary  agreements. 

ihese  codes  must  he  submitted  to,  and  receive  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  his 
Agent.  Unce  they  receive  governmental  sanction  and 
approval,  they  become  the  Law  ot  the  industry  or 
trade  in  question,  and  transgressors  of  their  provis¬ 
ions  become  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  BUI,  which 
consist  of  fines  and  imprisonment.  Every  Federal 
and  State  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  the  Land  will  be 
empowered  to  enforce  their  provisions. 

In  approving  codes,  the  President  or  his  Agent 
may  impose  terms  and  conditions  —  including  the 
making  of  reports  and  keeping  of  accounts  which  are 
deemed  necessary — for  the  protection  of  consumers, 
employees,  competitors  and  others,  and  the  President 
may  even,  at  his  discretion,  provide  exceptions  and 
exemptions  as  he  may  consider  necessary. 

The  Bill  also  gives  the  President  the  authority  to 
enter  into  agreements  with,  and  to  approve  voluntary 
agreements  between  persons  engaged  in  a  trade  or 
industry,  labor  organizations  and  trade  or  industrial 
organizations  or  groups,  relating  to  the  particular 
trade  or  industry,  if  he  believes  that  those  agreed 
inents  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  re¬ 
spect  to  transactions  in  interstate  commerce  or  affect¬ 
ing  interstate  commerce,  and  will  be  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  approved  codes,  in  preventing 
monopolies  or  the  elimination  or  oppression  of  smaU 
businesses. 

These  codes  and  voluntary  agreements,  we  are  told, 
may  include  within  their  scope  such  important  fac¬ 
tors  as  the  exchange  of  information  on  markets,  ship¬ 
ments,  production,  orders,  bookings,  stocks,  prices, 
costs,  capacity  and  capacity  changes,  standard  cost 
accoimting  systems,  determination  of  reasonable 
prices,  the  enforcement  of  price  fixing,  quotas  for 
share  of  business,  limitation  of  production,  reduction 
of  excessive  amounts,  and  unethical  practices  of  sales 
expense,  the  control  of  multiplicity  of  styles  and  un¬ 
necessary  sizes  and  style  changes,  the  elimination  of 
useless  waste  due  to  premature  and  unwarranted 
scrapping  of  machinery  to  get  lower  costs,  and  the 
prevention  of  waste  of  large  sums  and  new  capital 
expenditures  that  are  ill  advised,  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  newcomers  into  an  industry  which  is 
deemed  already  to  be  over-crowded. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  factors,  enumerated 
above,  concern  primarily  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  we  simply  mention  them  here  to  show 
the  farreaching  possibilities  of  this  Measure. 

•  •  •  •  * 

As  President  Hahn  pointed  out  in  addressing  the 
Mid-Year  Conference  of  your  Association  in  Chicago, 
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the  Code  for  Retailing  might  well  be  expected  to 
treat  of  such  matters  as  minimum  wages,  employer- 
employee  relations,  standard  hours  of  work,  con¬ 
tinuity  of  employment,  general  working  conditions, 
prohibition  of  convict-made  merchandise  and  sweat 
shop  labor,  the  sanctity  of  an  order,  adherence  to 
established  terms  and  discounts,  conditions  under 
which  goods  may  be  returned,  the  elimination  of 
dishonesty  in  advertising,  a  stand  on  the  subject  of 
general  underselling  claims,  local  minimum  retail 
price  agreements,  agreements  as  to  local  retail  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures,  local  agreements  on  closing 
hours,  and  local  agreements  on  the  dates  of  seasonal 
openings  and  clearances. 

The  character,  extent,  and  scope  of  the  code  for 
our  Craft,  however,  will  be  determined  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  authorized  by  your  Board  of  Directors  to  un¬ 
dertake  its  preparation. 

Of  one  thing  every  member  can  be  certain — this 
Committee  will  devote  itself  wholeheartedly  to  this 
gigantic  task,  scrupulously  keeping  in  mind  the  prob¬ 
lems,  needs  a^d  requirements  of  members  as  well  as 
those  retailers  not  at  present  on  our  membership 
roster. 

•  •  •  *  • 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  trade  associations 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Government  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  through  which  codes  and  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  established  and  carried  out. 

Such  codes  and  voluntary  agreements,  however, 
will  only  meet  with  governmental  approval  if  the 
President  or  his  Agent  find,  (1)  That  the  Associa¬ 
tions  or  groups  impose  no  unequitable  restrictions 
on  admission  to  membership,  and  are  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  trade  or  industry,  and  (2)  That 
the  codes  are  not  designed  to  promote  monopolies; 
oppress  or  suppress  small  enterprises;  will  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  small  business;  and  will  tend  to 
make  effective  the  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Bill. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  our  Government  is  afford¬ 
ing  business  an  opportunity  to  regulate  its  own  affairs 
through  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  enforcement 
of  workable,  practicable  codes  and  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  business  does  not 
write  its  “own  ticket",  tben  Government  will  write 
one  for  it. 

Labor 

Every  code,  agreement,  or  license  must  provide: — 

1.  That  employees  are  to  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively  through  their  chosen 
representatives. 

2.  That  no  employee,  actual  or  prospective,  is  to  be 
required  to  join,  or  be  prevented  from  joining 
or  organizing  any  labor  organization  of  his  own 
choosing. 

3.  That  employers  must  comply  with  maximum 
hours  of  labor,  minimum  wage  provisions,  and 


other  working  conditions  approved  or  prescribed 

by  the  President. 

The  Bill  was  amended  in  the  Finance  Committee 
cf  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  Section 
applying  to  labor  “shall  be  construed  to  compel  a 
change  in  existing  satisfactory  relationships  between 
employer  and  employee  in  any  particular  plant,  firm, 
or  corporation,  except  that  the  employees  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  plant,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  have  the  right 
to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining 
with  employers  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  other 
conditions  of  labor." 

So  far  as  it  is  practicable,  however,  every  opportun¬ 
ity  wiU  be  given  employers  and  employees  to  estab¬ 
lish  by  mutual  agreement,  standards  as  to  hours  of 
labor,  minimum  wages,  and  other  working  conditions 
which,  when  approved  by  the  President,  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  a  code  of  fair  competition. 

If  working  relations  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  cannot  be  satisfactorily  established  by  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  trade,  then  the  President,  after  investiga¬ 
tion,  will  have  the  right  to  prescribe  a  code  govern¬ 
ing  working  conditions.  In  such  instances  he  can 
differentiate  between  employees  according  to  skill 
and  experience  and  locality  of  employment,  but  he 
must  not  attempt  to  set  up  any  classification  based 
on  character  of  work,  which  might  tend  to  establish 
a  maximum  wage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  main  objective  of  this 
Measure  is  to  create  employment,  sponsors  of  the 
Bill  are  advocating  that  trades  and  industries  turn 
their  attention  immediately  to  codes  and  agreements 
governing  working  schedules  and  minimum  wage 
rates. 

Unquestionably,  the  provisions  and  codes  relating 
to  the  employment  of  labor  will  be  carefully  scrutin¬ 
ized  and  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  under 
this  Act. 

The  Bill  in  Its  Relation  to  Our  Anti-Trust  Laws 

During  the  time  that  this  Bill  is  in  effect,  and  for 
sixty  days  thereafter,  any  action  taken  in  compliance 
with  any  agreement,  code,  or  license  which  has  met 
with  governmental  approval  will  be  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  our  Anti-Trust  Laws,  provided  that  they 
do  not  tend  to  constitute  a  monopoly. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  Anti-Trust  Laws  are  to 
be  repealed.  It  simply  means  that  their  application 
will  be  liberalized  in  the  case  of  members  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  or  trade  who  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  This  is  deemed  necessary  in  order  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Bill  may  be  fulfilled,  namely,  that  in¬ 
dustries  and  trades  may  put  into  effect  practices  and 
codes  on  what  constitute  reasonable  and  necessary 
restrictions  upon  competition  within  the  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry  concerned.  In  the  past,  such  efforts  would 
have  run  afoul  of  legal  obstacles  raised  by  our  Anti- 
Trust  Laws. 
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It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  Bill  proposes  to 
legitimatize  self -regulation  of  business;  in  fact,  it 
goes  further  and  imposes  govermental  regulation 
upon  those  who  fail  to  comply  with  its  provisions.  \ 

Price  Fixing 

An  eminent  legal  authority,  one  who  has  played  an 
iiiipurtant  part  in  drafting  the  Measure,  points  out 
that  price  fixing  can  be  ae;'omplished  under  the 
terms  of  this  Bill. 

The  Bill  affords  to  individuals  the  right  to  make 
agreements  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Aet,  which  may  be 
to  the  eiTect  that  retail  prices  of  products  shall  be 
maintained, — and  if  these  agreements  are  upheld  by 
the  President  or  the  Administrator,  then  they  can 
be  legally  enforced. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  say  at  this  time  what  will  be 
the  attitude  of  the  President  or  the  Administrator 
regarding  the  fixing  of  retail  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Unless  the  Amendment  sponsored  by  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  mentioned  heretofore  in  this  Editorial,  be 
included  in  the  Bill  as  finally  enacted,  manufacturers 
might  well  dictate  the  resale  prices  of  their  goods  to 
all  distributive  agencies. 

Experience  in  the  past  has  pointed  out  the  dangers 
involved,  in  permitting  manufacturers  to  fix  and  dic¬ 
tate  the  retail  prices  of  products,  viz.;  retailers  will 
not  be  allowed  sufficient  margin  on  which  to  handle 
price  maintained  goods,  and  the  American  Public 
will  be  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  prices  fixed  and  dic¬ 
tated  by  manufacturers. 

Interstate  and  Intrastate  Commerce 

The  provisions  of  this  Bill  not  only  affect  busi¬ 
nesses  dealing  in  interstate  commerce  but  will  also 
affect  businesses  dealing  solely  and  exclusively  in 
intrastate  commeree.  For,  contrary  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  a  business  engaged  wholly  in  intrastate  com¬ 
merce  may  so  conduct  itself  as  to  interfere  with  and 
obstruct  interstate  commerce.  Firms  dealing  entire¬ 
ly  in  intrastate  commerce  will  become  subject  to  the 
codes  adopted  by  their  trade  associations  and  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Government.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  various  states  may,  in  due  course  of  time,  enact 
supplementary  legislation  supporting  the  Federal 
Act. 

Licensing  Powers 

The  President  is  given  the  right  to  license  whole 
industries  or  trades  which  show  themselves  unwilling 
or  unable  to  regulate  their  own  affairs. 

He  may  also  license  recalcitrant  minorities  of  an 
industry  or  trade  which  fail  to  cooperate  with  the 
recognized  code  of  the  majority. 

The  President  may  also  invoke  the  licensing 
powers  of  the  Bill,  if  he  finds  that  destruetive  wage 


or  price  cutting  or  other  activities  contrary  to  the 
Bill  are  being  practiced  in  any  geographical  area,  or 
in  any  subdivision  of  any  trade  or  industry. 

The  terms  under  which  a  license  will  be  granted 
to  a  business  will  be  dictated  by  the  Government 
and  strictly  enforced.  We  have  been  informed  that 
under  the  licensing  power  of  this  Measure,  new¬ 
comers  may  even  be  prevented  from  entering  into 
an  industry  or  trade,  if  their  advent  is  deemed  con¬ 
trary  to  public  interest. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  licensing  provisions 
of  the  Bill  have,  by  amendment,  been  restricted  to 
one  year  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Imports 

The  Bill  provides  that  any  trade  association  or 
labor  union  may  file  complaint  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  importations  are  adversely 
affecting  an  industry  which  has  an  established  and 
approved  code.  In  which  event,  the  President  shall 
institute  an  investigation,  and  may  thereafter  de¬ 
clare  an  embargo  on  such  imports. 

The  Question  of  Constitutionality 

No  doubt  questions  are  being  raised,  and  will  be 
raised,  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  this  Mea¬ 
sure  and  of  some  of  its  provisions.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  Bill  is  not  yet  law  and,  there¬ 
fore,  has  not  been  the  subject  of  judicial  interpre¬ 
tation.  We  are,  however,  in  a  National  emergency. 

May  we  point  out  that  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  States  in  the  Appala¬ 
chian  Coal  Case  may  be -regarded  as  indicative  of 
the  attitude  of  this  Tribunal  during  the  present  em¬ 
ergency  when  the  Public  Welfare  is  involved. 

The  Responsibility  of  Trade  Associations 

This  Bill  offers  a  real  challenge  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  as  well  as  to  every 
trade  association  in  the  Country. 

Trade  associations  have  been  chosen  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  instruments  through  which  our  vari¬ 
ous  industries  and  trades  will  govern  themselves. 
They  are  to  become  the  law  making  bodies  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  authority,  under  Government  sanction  and 
supervision,  to  enforce  these  laws. 

The  trade  association  of  the  future  will  cease  to 
be  a  voluntary,  cooperative  group  entirely  devoid  of 
authority.  Under  this  Bill  the  codes  and  agreements 
of  an  industry  or  trade,  prepared  by  its  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  will  become  the  Law  of  that  industry  or 
trade  and  will  be  binding  on  members  and  non¬ 
members  alike. 

Trade  associations  will  be  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  lead  their  industries,  and  industries 
must  rally  around  their  trade  associations. 
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Your  Association,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  leading  trade  associations  of  our  Country  today, 
recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  lie  ahead. 

Your  Officers,  Directors,  your  Committee  on  Codes 
and  Agreements,  and  staff  members  feel  at  this  time 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  not  only  to  every 
member,  but  also  to  those  of  our  Craft,  who  at 
present  may  not  be  on  our  membership  roster. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  Measure 
is  intended  to  erect  a  new  national  economic  struc¬ 
ture  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  past.  At  the  start  there 
will  naturally  be  many  handicaps  and  obstacles  to 
be  overcome,  and  intricate  problems  to  be  solved. 
As  time  goes  on  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  and 
amend  our  early  efforts. 

Of  one  thing  you  can  be  certain,  however — your 
National  Association,  through  its  Officers,  Directors 
and  its  Committee  on  Codes  and  Agreements,  will 
make  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  to  interpret  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  its  members,  and  will 
fairly  and  fearlessly  prepare  ‘a  code  for  government 


sanction  and  approval  which  will  be  equitable  to 
our  vendors,  our  employees,  our  Public,  and  worthy 
of  our  great  Craft. 

•  «  «  «  « 

During  the  days  and  weeks  ahead,  your  National 
Association  may  have  need  to  call  upon  you  for 
advice,  counsel,  and  information.  We  know  that  we 
can  count  upon  the  wholehearted  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  every  member  of  the  Association. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  which  this  Mea¬ 
sure  imposes  upon  your  National  Association  are  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance. 

With  your  cooperation  we  will  see  them  through. 

Remember; — we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  the  industry  and  commerce  of  our  Nation! 
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Concerning  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  Adopted 
by  the  Retailers*  National  Council 

At  their  Session  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III.,  June  1,  1933 
in  conjunction  xvith  the  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Editorial  Note:  This  Resolution  was  tituinimously  adopted  by  the  Re¬ 
tailer's  National  Council,  ojfering  the  cooperation  and  support  of  retailers  to  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  Natioml  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  and  urging  its  Anu'ndment 
to  the  effect  that  nuinufaeturers'  codes  be  not  binding  on  retailers  unless  the  latter 
have  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

This  Amendment,  championed  and  sponsored  by  your  National  Association, 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill  and  reported  favorably  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  were  presented  to  th^  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  respectively,  and  to 
the  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  150,000  retailers  comprising  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Retailers’  National  Council. 


WHKREAS,  there  is  now  being  considered  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  measure  known 
as  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Bill,  and 

WHEREAS,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
measure  it  is  proposed  to  afford  the  industries 
and  trades  of  our  nation  an  opportunity  to  reg¬ 
ulate  and  govern  their  various  economic  ojiera- 
tions  through  their  respective  trade  associations 
under  Government  sanction  and  approval  and 

WHEREAS,  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
the  last  census  of  distribution,  the  retail  distri¬ 
butive  crafts  of  our  nation  give  employment  to 
approximately  6,000,000  of  our  people  and  do  an 
annual  volume  of  more  than  $50,000,000,000, 
constituting  an  important  and  integral  part  of 
our  economic  structure  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  Retailers’ 
National  Council,  composed  of  the : 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers 

National  Assocfation  of  Retail  Grocers 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
National  Shoe  Retailers  Association 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
American  National  Retail  Jewelers 
Association 

that  our  federal  government  must  l)e  desirous  of 
considering  the  needs  and  problems  of  such  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  nation’s  population, 
simultaneously  with  the  problems  of  the  other 
groups, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Retailers’  National 
Council 


( 1 )  offer  its  cooperation  an<l  support  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  stated  in  the  bill,  and 

(2)  point  out  that  the  purjxjses  and  intent  of 
this  measure  can  best  be  served  through  the 
adoption  of  a  code  or  codes  for  retail  distri¬ 
bution  by  the  retail  crafts  of  our  country 
and  not  through  the  imposition  of  codes 
which  control  previous  or  subsequent  steps 
in  our  economic  system,  and 

(3)  appoint  a  committee  immediately  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  fundamental  principles  which 
will  be  applicable  to  retail  distribution,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Retailers’  National  Council  believes  the 
underlying  purposes  and  intent  of  the  bill  can  be 
most  effectively  carried  out,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  President  Roosevelt’s  appeal  for  a 
partnership  between  industry  and  government, 
and  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
apijeal,  the  Council  urges  the  adoption  of  an 
amendment  to  Section  3  of  the  bill  as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  the  word,  “title”  in  line  20, 
insert:  “(3),  Provided,  that  where  such 
code  or  codes  affect  the  services  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  those  engaged  in  other  steps  of 
the  economic  process,  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  deprive  such  others  of  the 
right  to  be  heard  prior  to  approval  by 
the  President  of  such  code  or  codes”. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  copies  of 
this  resoultion  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce  and  Labor  respectively,  to  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  1^,000  re¬ 
tailers  comprising  the  membership  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  National  Council. 
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Today’s  Problems 

By  LEW  HAHN 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Hahn  Department  Stores, 
and  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


WH  have  come  through  nearly 
four  years  of  the  greatest  de¬ 
pression  in  the  experience  of 
American  business.  For  nearly  four 
years  we  have  drifted  down  and 
down  to  ever  more  depressed  con¬ 
ditions.  The  volume  of  American 
business  in  that  time  has  decreased 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore  the  crash  of  1929.  Profits 
have  disappeared,  and  every  city  is 
thronged  with  the  unemployed  who 
number  in  excess  of  13  millions. 
With  their  families,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  these  unemployed  constitute 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
120  millions  of  the  American  popu¬ 
lation. 

No  Workable  Plan  Found 

Except  for  the  important  work  of 
trying  to  keep  our  own  individual 
enterprises  alive,  business  generally 
has  found  no  workable  plans  for 
stemming  the  tide  of  this  depress¬ 
ion.  We  have  been  regaled  wjth 
theories.  Year  after  year  we  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
economists.  We  have  discussed  the 
gold  standard,  the  monetary  system 
and  the  influence  of  sjxjts  on  the 
sun,  but  nothing  has  been  done  by 
business  to  point  the  way  out.  All 
the  time  conditions  have  grown 
worse.  Constantly  we  have  used  the 
pruning  knife  to  reduce  expenses 
and  every  expense  reduction  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  more  and  more  unemployed 
and  less  and  less  purchasing  capa¬ 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  consuming 
public. 

During  more  than  three  years  of 
these  conditions  we  have  had  no 
leadership  in  govermnent  and  no 
leadership  in  business.  Apparently 
there  was  no  hope  for  such  leader¬ 
ship,  and  then  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
inaugurated  and  things  began  to 
happen.  Probably  it  is  still  too  early 
for  the  most  conservative  of  our 
wise  men  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration’s  plans,  but  for  the  rest  of 
us  this  much  is  certain — at  last  we 
have  leadership. 

It  may  be  that  all  of  us  will  not 
approve  the  direction  in  which  the 
new  leadership  is  taking  us  but  that 
is  the  price  which  we  must  pay  for 


leadership.  It  may  l)e  that  to  most 
of  us  some  of  the  acts  of  leadership 
will  seem  not  so  sound  as  others 
but  that  too  is  part  of  the  price 
which  we  must  pay  for  leadership. 
At  least  we  have  leadership  now, 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  follow  our 
leader  in  the  whole-hearted  effort  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos ;  to  replace 
the  despair  of  millions  of  Americans 
with  renewed  hope  and,  above  all, 
to  build  American  business  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  new  plan  which  will  make 
it  the  genuine  servant  of  human 
society. 

We  are  now  on  the  brink  of  tre¬ 
mendous  changes.  Some  of  these 
must  already  be  apparent  to  even 
the  most  unheeding  in  business, 
while  to  those  who  have  watched 
and  studied  the  plans  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington  it  must  be 
clear  that  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers  are  planning  a  com¬ 
pletely  nexv  economy.  If  we  take 
the  various  acts  which  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  asked  Congress  to  pass 
and  consider  them  separately,  it  may 
be  easy  for  us  to  miss  the  point,  but 
if  we  consider  the  entire  program 
of  the  President  it  seems  clear  that 
for  the  period  of  two  years  at  any 
rate  we  are  to  have  a  new  order  of 
things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  pro¬ 
found  difference  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new  is  that  the  old 
economy  has  been  a  competitive 
economy.  It  has  lieen  fiercely  com- 
j^titive.  Business  concerns  have 
been  required  by  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  follow  an  individualistic  course 
and  the  man  who  could  offer  the 
lowest  price  to  the  consumer  was 
the  hero  of  all.  The  new  economy 
will  be  a  balanced  economy.  Its  un¬ 
derlying  principle  will  be  coopera¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  old  cut-throat 
competition  and  the  price-cutter,  it 
seetns  to  me,  will  now  he  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  all.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  new  economy  is  not  to  be 
without  competition,  but  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  subverting  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  while  business  concerns 
fought  each  other  to  the  death  un¬ 
der  the  old  time-honored  slogan  that 
“competition  is  the  life  of  trade”  is 
now  definitely  on  the  way  out. 


The  Competitive  System 

You  and  I  were  raised  under  the 
old  competitive  system.  We  have 
fought  to  preserve  it.  We  have  been 
conscious  of  faults  in  our  system 
hut  we  have  believed  it  to  be  the 
best  system  which  time  has  devel- 
u\)ed.  Probably  it  would  never  have 
tx:curred  to  men  in  our  line  of  bus¬ 
iness  to  have  appealed  to  govern¬ 
ment  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
game.  In  our  trade  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  keen  competition, 
and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  we  all,  from 
time  to  time,  must  have  questioned 
the  social  and  economic  soundness 
of  many  of  the  things  to  which 
competition  has  driven  us. 

Frankly,  I  confess  that  I  have 
always  puzzled  over  the  strange  an¬ 
omaly  that  in  business  as  we  have 
known  it  the  great  premium  of 
profit  seemed  always  to  be  placed 
upon  the  most  unsocial  line  of  con¬ 
duct  that  business  could  develop. 
Often  I  have  wondered  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  re-order 
things  so  that  to  protect  our  own 
establishments  we  would  also  have 
to  protect  society.  For  example,  let 
us  go  back  to  1929,  When  it  ^came 
evident  that  we  were  headed  into  a 
depression  of  important  size  and 
scope  it  likewise  became  obvious 
that  the  more  people  were  dis¬ 
missed  from  business  the  more  ser¬ 
ious  the  depression  would  become. 
Consequently  the  man  who  most 
quickly  cut  the  expenses  of  his  bus¬ 
iness  by  discharging  his  people,  and 
by  cutting  the  pay  of  those  whom 
he  retained,  had  at  least  the  most 
likely  chance  either  to  maintain 
some  net  profits  or  to  confine  his 
losses  to  a  minimum.  Our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  protect  our  own  enterprises 
forbade  us  attempting  to  protect 
society. 

It  has  always  been  that  way.  If 
two  men  were  in  competition  oper¬ 
ating  stores  in  the  same  town,  one 
man  moved  by  a  high  spirit  of 
humaneness  might  decide  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
society  to  pay  his  girls  less  than, 
say,  $15  a  week.  His  competitor  with 
no  such  scruples  might  pay  his  girls 
$4  or  $5  and  the  first  man  would, 
of  course,  be  unable  to  c  mpete  on 
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a  price  basis.  In  our  relations  with 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  we 
have,  in  the  same  way,  been  obliged 
to  attune  our  business  to  the  most 
selfish  course  which  might  be  adopt¬ 
ed  by  any  of  our  competitors.  1 1 
has  never  been  a  matter  of  what  is 
a  fair  price;  every  buyer  has  been 
obliged  to  chisel  for  the  lowest  price 
that  a  vendor  could  be  induced  to 
make. 

Only  in  recent  years  have  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  reflect 
upon  the  inevitable  and  ultimate 
outcome  of  our  system  of  business. 
How  often  during  these  depression 
years  have  we  wrinkled  our  fore¬ 
heads  over  that  strangest  of  all 
strange  anomalies  that  millions  of 
people  must  go  hungry  and  without 
adequate  clothing  and  shelter — not 
because  these  things  were  scarce  but 
because  we  have  had  too  much  of 
everything!  How  often  in  the  last 
four  years  we  have  had  to  recognize 
that  our  system  had  more  serious 
defects  in  it  than  we  had  realized, 
and  then — looking  back,  as  we  al¬ 
ways  do  at  such  a  time,  perhaps 
because  we  have  lacked  the  vision 
and  the  courage  to  look  forward — 


haven’t  we  questioned  why  it  was, 
how  it  could  be,  that  even  in  times 
which  we  called  prosperity,  there 
were  millions  of  people  working 
long  hours  every  day  who  even  by 
the  most  unremitting  toil  still  could 
not  provide  satisfactory  food,  habi¬ 
tation  and  clothing  for  their  chil¬ 
dren — and  this  is  an  earth  abound¬ 
ing  with  perennial  surpluses,  in  an 
age  marked  by  the  marvel  of  its 
productive  abilities? 

The  new  leadership  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  it  appears  to  me,  senses  all 
these  things  and  knows  further  that 
business  will  never  change  its  phil¬ 
osophy  until  it  is  compelled  by  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  so.  Thus  we  see  in 
what  the  Administration  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do,  first,  a  very  definite  de¬ 
termination  to  insure  a  return  to 
farmers  for  their  products  that  will 
make  farm  life  something  to  be 
courted  instead  of  shunned ;  second, 
a  similar  determination  to  insure  to 
the  wage-earner  a  living  wage  and 
reasonable  continuity  of  employ¬ 
ment.  These  things  cannot  be  done 
without  making  business  active  and 
profitable  again,  and  so  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  business,  to  speed 


business  and  increase  jobs  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  sure  that 
jobs  shall  pay  living  wages,  business 
is  now  bidden  to  forget  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  to  combine  to  fix  mini¬ 
mum  prices  and  wages  and  to  ar¬ 
range  proper  working  conditions 
and  to  agree  upon  what  shall  con¬ 
stitute  fair  competition. 

This  means,  I  am  convinced,  the 
most  far-reaching  and  sweeping 
revolution  of  business  thought  and 
business  methods  that  any  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  make  in  all 
the  history  of  business  effort. 

The  question  which  I  put  to  you 
— and  this  is  the  keynote  this  morn¬ 
ing — is  what  are  we  in  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
throughout  our  trade  going  to  do 
about  itP 

What  can  we  do?  It  is  true  that 
these  changes  are  going  to  be  thrust 
upon  us  whether  we  like  them  or 
not.  We  can  make  the  gesture  of 
acceptance;  we  can  comply  with  the 
law  which  will  compel  us  to  go 
through  at  least  the  semblance  of 
conforming.  We  can  pretend  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  all  the  while  we  can  nig¬ 
gardly  and  grudgingly  hold  back. 
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doing  as  little  in  the  actual  spirit  of 
the  change  as  will  enable  us  to  get 
by. 

We  can  do  that.  Yes,  I  have  not 
a  doubt  about  it  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  is  a  law  which  Govern¬ 
ment  could  never  enforce.  It  would 
require  more  than  the  millions  out 
of  work  to  police  a  thing  of  this 
kind.  Government  cannot  itself  do 
this  job.  Government  can  only  in¬ 
dicate  its  purpose  and  count  upon 
business  to  administer  it.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  be  comparatively 
simple  to  practice  a  continuous 
sabotage  against  the  new  idea  and 
l)erhaps  finally  defeat  it  in  the  end, 
so  far  as  achieving  the  great  pur¬ 
poses  aimed  at  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  are  concerned. 

I  am  sure  our  trade  will  not  do 
that.  From  my  years  of  contact 
with  you  I  know  that  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  men  of  good  will  far  outnum¬ 
ber  all  the  others.  Therefore,  I  say 
to  you  this  is  our  opportunity;  this 
is  perhaps  the  only  chance  we  ever 
shall  have  to  make  our  business 
more  nearly  conform  to  the  best 
ideals  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  best  men  in  our  craft.  I  am 
urging  you  with  all  the  sincerity 
and  fervor  that  I  can  summon  to 
adopt  a  resolution  in  this  meeting 
calling  upon  our  trade  for  complete 
conformity  with  the  purposes  of  the 
President  and  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  draw  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  code  for  our  trade  which,  when 
it  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  active  law  of  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  am  sure  we  are  tired  of  the 
sharpshooting ;  we  are  tired  of  mis¬ 
representation  of  merchandise  to 
our  customers,  only  to  find  that 
competitors  can  misrepresent  more 
than  we  can ;  we  are  tired  of  chisel¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  only  to  find  that 
competitors  can  chisel  more  out  of 
them  than  we  can;  we  are  tired  of 
competing  with  sweat-shop  goods 
and  with  prison-made  merchandise ; 
we  are  tired  of  throwing  profits 
completely  away  to  meet  the  undis¬ 
ciplined  extravagances  of  less  in¬ 
telligent  competition. 

This  is  the  grandest  opportunity 
we  shall  ever  have  to  clean  up  all 
these  things.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  through  such  cooperative  action 
some  of  us  may  have  to  surrender 
some  of  our  pet  ideas,  but  what  of 
it?  We  shall  never  have  another 
chance  to  lay  hold  of  an  idea  as 
great  and  as  satisfying  as  this  one 
which  now  is  being  forced  upon  us. 

The  Industrial  Recovery  Bill,  as 


you  probably  know,  provides  that  in 
each  industry  or  trade,  or  in  each 
branch  of  an  industry  or  trade,  com¬ 
peting  business  concerns  shall  get 
together  as  a  group  or  through  their 
trade  association  and  prepare  a  code 
of  fair  competition.  This  code, 
when  it  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  becomes  the  active  law  of  that 
trade.  The  plan  is  to  drive  indivi¬ 
dual  concerns  into  their  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  to  place  unusual  power 
and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
such  groups. 

The  bill  contains  stipulation, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  applying 
to  labor.  It  is  provided  that  no  code 
shall  receive  the  approval  of  the 
President  unless  it  sets  forth  that 
labor  shall  have  the  right  to  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  through  representa¬ 
tives  of  its  own  choosing.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  indicates  clearly  that 
the  time  has  come  for  our  trade  to 
state  its  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
labor  it  employs. 

The  work  of  preparing  a  code 
for  our  trade  is  not  something 
which  can  be  done  offhand.  It  is 
something  which  must  have  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  best 
brains  in  our  trade,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  enunciate  a  code  for  this 
Association.  It  does  seem  to  me. 
however,  that  the  code  which  must 
be  prepared  will  divide  itself  natur¬ 
ally  into  four  principal  parts,  as 
follows : 

1.  Relations  of  Retailer  to  his  Em¬ 
ployees 

a.  Right  of  Employees  to  Col¬ 
lective  Bargaining,  etc. 

b.  Minimum  Wage 

c.  Standard  Hours  of  Work 

d.  Continuity  of  Employment 

e.  General  Working  Conditions 

f.  Prohibition  against  Convict- 
Made  Merchandise  and 
Sweat-shop  labor 

2.  Relations  of  Retailer  to  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Wholesalers 

a.  Establishing  the  Sanctity  of 
an  Order 

b.  Adherence  to  Established 
Terms  and  Discounts 

c.  Conditions  under  which 
goods  may  be  returned 

3.  Relations  of  Retailer  to  Con¬ 
sumers 

a.  Elimination  of  Dishonesty  in 
Advertising  Statements 

b.  A  firm  stand  on  the  subject 
of  General  Underselling 
Gaims. 


4.  Relations  with  Other  Retailers 

a.  Retailers  Locally  to  make 

Minimum  Price  Agreements 

b.  Retailers  Locally  to  Limit 

Advertising  Expenditures 

c.  Retailers  Locally  to  Agree 

upon  Closing  Hours 

d.  Retailers  Locally  to  Agree 

upon  Date  of  Seasonal  Open¬ 
ings  and  Clearances. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  under 
the  circumstances,  if  this  is  the  type 
of  thing  for  which  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  calls,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  and  perhaps  much  more, 
some  may  think  that  in  my  little 
outline  I  have  perhaps  particular¬ 
ized  too  much.  That  may  be  true, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me  we  shall  get  nowhere  with  gen¬ 
eral  statements  of  good  intent. 
Good  intent  must  be  specifically  out¬ 
lined  so  that  we  may  know  whether 
or  not  we  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  good  intent. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  as  you  all  know, 
through  the  many  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  has  been  an  organization 
wliich  has  operated  as  a  mutual, 
voluntary  membership  corporation. 
It  has  been  absolutely  without 
powers  to  enforce  anything  upon 
anybody.  At  no  point  has  it  ever 
had  the  right  to  discipline  its  mem¬ 
bers,  to  coerce  them  or  to  say  “You 
must  do  this,”  or  “You  shall  not 
do  that.” 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  new  idea  of  trade  associ¬ 
ations  will  mean  that  an  organi¬ 
zation  like  this  must  be  equipped 
with  much  more  power  and  respon¬ 
sibility.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  government  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  have  trades  represented 
only  by  their  trade  groups  or  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  that  the  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  man  will  have  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  a  trade  to  present  his 
case  to  the  authorities  in  Washing¬ 
ton  is  going  to  be  through  his  prop¬ 
erly  accredited  trade  organization. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  you  that 
you  adopt  a  resolution  this  morning 
expressing  the  will  of  this  meeting 
that  the  Association  shall  conform 
in  all  particulars  with  the  new  plans 
which  are  being  handed  to  us  from 
Washington,  and  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  shall  be  strengthened,  shall 
have,  in  effect,  a  new  charter  so 
that  it  may  be  powerful  to  repre¬ 
sent  you  and  to  see  that  once  a  basic 
law  in  the  trade  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  it  may  cooperate  with  the 
necessary  officials  in  seeing  that  it 
is  enforced. 
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The  Present  Economic  Crisis 

By  DAVID  LAWRENCE* 

Editor,  the  United  States  News,  Washington  D.  C. 

- • - 


1FEEL  that  any  one  who  attempts 
to  talk  about  the  present  econ¬ 
omic  crisis  and  who  attempts  to 
indicate  any  trend  must  at  the  out¬ 
set  define  clearly  whether  his  view 
is  that  of  the  short-time  perspec¬ 
tive  or  whether  he  is  looking  at 
things  through  a  long-time  perspec¬ 
tive.  It  is  a  period  of  great  be¬ 
wilderment,  and  you  are  puzzled  in 
doing  business  from  day  to  day,  and 
I  doubt  whether  anybody  can  tell 
you  from  day  to  day  or  from  week 
to  week  the  trend  of  affairs. 

But  it  is  possible  to  sketch  a  long¬ 
time  trend ;  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
to  you  the  general  direction,  some  of 
the  fundamental  forces  that  are  at 
work  and  where  they  ultimately 
will  come  out.  Whereas  the  changes 
of  everyday  may  be  puzzling  and 
the  fluctuations  may,  on  the  chart 
that  you  graph  from  time  to  time, 
go  up  and  down  for  reasons  we 
don’t  know,  there  is  always  a  wave, 
a  curve  that  runs  steadily  upward 
over  a  period  of  time. 

The  Long  Time  Trend 

1  feel  that  this  situation  of  today 
will  be  very  clear  to  us  two  or  three 
years  from  now.  We  will  see  in 
perspective,  as  it  recedes  from  view, 
exactly  what  it  meant,  and  we  will 
wonder  at  the  mystery  of  it,  at 
the  confusion  of  it.  It  will  all  seem 
to  be  very  simple.  And  the.  story 
of  all  other  depressions,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  history,  seems  simple. 

So  I  wonder  whether  it  wouldn’t 
l)e  a  good  idea  to  regard  this  de¬ 
pression  in  the  light  of  others,  to 
regard  human  experience  as  the 
fundamental  guide. 

We  can’t  forget,  of  course,  that 
the  cause  of  our  whole  trouble  was 
the  war,  even  though  most  people 
today  have  forgotten  a  great  deal 
about  the  w'ar.  It  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  every  now  and  then  to 
go  back  to  the  writings  of  the  pub¬ 
licists  of  20  years  ago,  1913,  when 
they  were  predicting  a  war  in 
Europe,  and  when  they  were  estima¬ 
ting  the  financial  and  economic  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  war.  It  seems  to 
me  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
a  great  deal  of  prophesy  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  then  made  as  to  what  might 
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be  the  social  and  economic  results 
of  war. 

For  one  thing,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  debate  as  to  whether  the 
war  could  be  of  long  duration,  and 
great  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
credit  structure  of  the  world  could 
stand  a  prolonged  conflict,  and  it 
was  assumed  if  the  war  did  last  for 
a  long  time  the  credit  of  the  world 
would  be  so  strained  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  continue  specie  pay¬ 
ment,  that  we  might  even  reach  the 

• 

While  there  is  always  a  con¬ 
scientious  desire  on  the  part 
of  every  administration  to  do 
the  best  it  can,  it  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  without  the  whole-heat¬ 
ed  cooperation  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  often  frustrated  in 
its  mistaken  ideas  by  the  ag- 
gessive  assertion  by  the  people 
of  their  objections  and  their 
protests.  People  are  inclined 
not  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  their  own  influence,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  indifferent  about 
it.  They  little  realize  that 
accumulative  protests  usually 
get  results. 


point  of  confiscation  of  wealth,  and 
it  was  freely  predicted  at  the  time 
that  there  would  be  social  revolu¬ 
tion  in  many  of  the  countries  affec¬ 
ted. 

Well,  we  know  now,  20  years 
later,  that  the  economists  of  that 
period  were  right,  that  the  world 
didn’t  have  the  financial  strength 
to  finance  a  war,  and  that  we  tried 
the  largest  credit  experiment  in  all 
history  and  failed.  We  pyramided 
on  a  very  narrow  base  a  credit 
which  ran  something  like  200  bill¬ 
ions  of  dollars  in  the  expenditures 
of  governments  alone,  on  both  the 
side  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the 
Allied  governments,  and  we  have 
been  trying  ever  since  the  war,  these 


countries  have  been  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  earn  a  surplus  to  amortize 
that  debt,  let  alone  pay  sinking  fund 
charges  upon  it.  And  it  was  natural 
that  the  repercussions  of  that 
struggle  to  pay  the  debt  should 
reach  all  over  the  world,  and  that 
we  should  have  a  series  of  earth¬ 
quake  shocks  as  we  have  had  in  an 
attempt  to  find  an  equilibrium. 

In  our  own  country,  we  were 
strong  enough  to  withstand  these 
shocks  at  the  outset,  and  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  nearly  two 
years  after  1929,  our  national  polic¬ 
ies  were  characterized  by  indecision 
largely  because  there  was  doubt 
among  the  different  schools  of 
thought  as  to  what  national  policies 
should  be  applied. 

Two  Philosophies 

There  were  two  general  points  of 
view’  reflecting  the  thoughts  of  these 
tw’o  schools.  I  call  them,  for  the 
lack  of  a  better  term,  the  school  of 
natural  law  and  the  school  of  arti¬ 
ficial  control,  each  pressing  upon 
government  its  idea  of  a  solution, 
each  thinking  that  in  its  course  lay 
the  best  possible  national  policy ; 
the  school  of  natural  law  believing 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  prune  ex¬ 
penses  right  and  left,  cut  down 
overhead,  deflate  to  the  extreme, 
foreclose  equities  right  and  left,  and 
assume  that  the  patient  would  get 
well,  that  ultimately  convalescence 
would  come  as  it  always  has. 

It  was  an  extreme  philosophy  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  take  into  account 
the  rising  number  of  unemployed, 
7  million,  8  million,  10  million  per¬ 
sons  hungry.  It  was  impossible,  by 
that  school  of  philosophy,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  social  order. 

The  other  school  of  thought,  the 
school  of  artificial  control,  urged 
that  the  way  out  was  by  borrowing 
large  sums  of  money ;  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  borrow  enough  to 
tide  itself  over  the  depression ;  that 
w’e  could  build  public  works 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not 
and  that  we  could  pay  bonuses 
whether  they  were  due  or  not;  we 
could  tinker  with  the  currency  ancl 
create  new  money ;  we  could  change 
the  content  of  the  dollar  and  carry 
on  the  theory  that  capitalism  was 
somehow  plastic  and  could  be  mold¬ 
ed  over  night  to  fit  a  government 
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mandate,  an  equally  extreme  philo¬ 
sophy. 

Between  these  two  extremes  came 
a  policy  of  government  aid,  which 
we  might  call  emergency  policy, 
emergency  opportunism.  Again  in 
the  autumn  of  1931  came  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  credit,  the  National  Credit 
Corporation,  followed  in  the  win¬ 
tertime  by  the  Reconstruction  Fin¬ 
ance  Corporation,  a  governmental 
agency  to  establish  channels  of 
credit,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
entire  banking  structure  of  the 
country.  Throughout  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  early  winter  of  1932 
the  effort  was  to  preserve  what  we 
had  by  some  kind  of  a  middle-of- 
the-road  policy,  and  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  the  political  calendar 
coincided  with  this  economic  crisis 
and  we  had  to  decide  a  political 
election  in  the  middle  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  After  that  election  it  took 
several  months  for  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  to  come  into  power,  be¬ 
cause  under  our  faulty  constitution¬ 
al  system  when  we  elect  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  to  power  it  takes  a 
good  many  months  before  the 
people’s  will  is  really  realized  by 
the  installation  of  that  particular 
party.  So  the  interregnum  was  a 
very  costly  affair.  In  history  some 
day  we  will  estimate  the  cost  as 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Legislative  Cohesion 

Fortunately,  again,  as  it  so  often 
happens  in  American  history,  when 
the  new  administration  did  come 
into  power  it  took  hold  aggressively 
and  it  was  able  in  a  short  time  to 
regain  public  confidence.  The  most 
important  thing  that  happened  really 
was  legislative  cohesion.  After  a 
decade  of  legislative  chaos,  with  no 
political  party  really  dominant  on 
Capitol  Hill,  with  make-shift  maj¬ 
orities,  with  an  insurgent  group  in 
one  party  joining  with  another 
party,  we  did  not  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cooperation  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  government.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing,  therefore,  was  legis¬ 
lative  cohesion,  achieved  again 
through  the  fact  that  the  people  at 
the  polls  did  elect  one  party  into 
full  and  complete  responsibility. 

Since  the  4th  of  March  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  new  administration  have 
been,  it  seems  to  me,  directed  to¬ 
ward  two  things;  one,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  confidence,  and  the  other 
the  use  of  artificial  control  as  spar¬ 
ingly  as  possible  but,  nevertheless, 
with  full  realization  of  all  that  it 
implies. 


We  are  embarked  now  upon  poli¬ 
cies  of  artificial  control.  We  need 
have  no  illusions  about  it.  It  is 
customary,  of  course,  to  assume  that 
everything  is  going  to  work  out  all 
right.  Usually,  it  works  out  all 
right  if  all  the  elements  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  are  alert  and  vigilant,  and  if 
they  apply  their  intelligence  to  it. 
More  than  ever,  in  my  judgment, 
is  it  necessary  for  all  the  elements 
in  our  public  opinion  to  be  both 
vigilant  and  alert,  because  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  infallible  and  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  a  cure-all,  and  you  will 
know,  as  you  listen  to  the  few  things 
I  say,  that  I  have  no  partisan  feel¬ 
ing  about  it.  I  have  lived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
I  am  not  affiliated  with  either  party. 

• 

Basically,  the  Control  of 
Industry  Bill  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  move  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power.  Un¬ 
less  purchasing  power  rises, 
all  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  through  inflation  and 
through  large  operations  of 
credit,  and  all  the  moves  that 
are  being  made  to  expand  our 
banking  facilities,  tcill  be  for 
naught. 

• 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  look  objectively 
at  these  current  happenings. 

While  there  is  always  a  conscien¬ 
tious  desire  on  the  part  of  every 
administration  to  do  the  best  it  can, 
it  cannot  succeed  without  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  often  frustrated  in  its  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  by  the  aggressive  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  people  of  their  obj.ee- 
tions  and  their  protests.  People  are 
inclined  not  to  estimate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  own  influence,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  indifferent  about  it. 
They  little  realize  that  accumulative 
protests  usually  get  results. 

When  I  say  we  are  embarked  on 
a  policy  of  artificial  control,  I  mean 
that  all  the  theories  as  to  how  we 
may  get  out  of  this  depression  have 
been  offered  from  every  quarter  of 
the  country,  and  a  certain  number 
of  them  have  been  selected  to  be 
tried.  When  I  say,  “theories”,  I 
do  not  speak  disparagingly  of  poli¬ 


cies  because,  after  all,  the  depression 
is  a  theory,  and  it  is  a  condition 
which  w'e  face,  as  well  as  a  theory. 

In  the  long  run,  we  may  work  in 
this  direction  or  in  that  direction 
for  the  moment,  and  you  may  see 
in  these  policies  of  artificial  control 
many  dangers,  but  I  believe  we  shall 
not  attain  the  goal,  we  shall  not  win 
the  victory  by  any  particular  piece  of 
legislation  or  policy,  any  more  than 
we  won  the  war  by  any  particular 
drive  or  any  particular  p>olicy.  It 
will  be  difficult  I  think,  after  this 
depression  is  over  and  looking  back, 
to  detect  just  which  force  was  par¬ 
amount.  It  will  have  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  forces,  and  that  Is  why 
these  numerous  policies  now  being 
launched  will  have  to  be  viewed 
as  a  whole  rather  than  piecemeal, 
because  it  is  possible  to  criticize,  and 
criticize  severely,  some  of  the  poli¬ 
cies  upon  which  the  administration 
has  embarked  if  you  take  them  by 
themselves.  If  you  piece  them  to¬ 
gether,  however,  as  a  part  of  a 
whole  you  are  willing  to  swallow 
this  and  swallow  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  cause. 

The  Control  Bill 

Specifically,  I  have  reference  to 
the  Control  of  Industry  Bill.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  rather  enthusiastic 
about  that  bill,  mostly  because  it 
immunizes  them  from  prosecutions 
under  the  trust  law,  but  to  a  large 
extent  because  it  is  supposed  to  end 
racketeering  and  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition.  But,  basically,  the  Control 
of  Industry  Bill  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  move  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power.  Unless  purchas¬ 
ing  power  rises,  all  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made  through  inflation 
and  through  large  operations  of 
credit,  and  all  the  moves  that  are 
being  made  to  expand  our  banking 
facilities,  will  be  for  naught. 

Purchasing  power  has  been  the 
objective  for  three  years,  how  to 
increase  it.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  to  increase 
purchasing  power.  The  school  of 
natural  law,  I  think,  would  assume 
that  purchasing  power  is  increased 
in  the  long  run  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  removal  of  restrictions.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  school  of  natural  law  would 
criticize  what  is  going  on  today  as 
being  faulty  because  it  increases 
the  number  of  restrictions. 

If  you  take  for  granted  that  the 
trouble  with  the  world  is  not  over¬ 
production  but  underconsumption, 
and  that  as  long  as  human  beings 
are  human  and  want  things,  we  will 
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not  be  in  a  position  to  supply  their 
wants;  if  you  realize  that  all  over 
the  world  there  are  people  who  want 
transportation,  for  example,  people 
who  want  clothing  and  want  better 
clothing  and  when  they  get  one 
automobile  they  want  two  automo¬ 
biles,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the 
present  depression  is  the  result  of 
overproduction.  Yes,  it  is  over¬ 
production  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  and  that  alone. 

Underconsumption 

We  used  to  have  purchasing 
power  all  over  the  world  sufficient 
to  buy  our  goods.  We  had  a  foreign 
trade  of  approximately  9  billions  of 
dollars,  which  has  come  down  now 
to  less  than  2  billions.  Every  one 
of  the  states  of  this  Union  had 
more  foreign  trade  by  ten  times 
over  than  the  amount  of  money  they 
are  now  seeking  for  relief  purposes. 
So,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  back  , 
export  trade  it  would  be  possible 
to  restore  purchasing  power. 

Of  course  the  administration  is 
hopeful  that  it  will  restore  purchas¬ 
ing  power  through  an  expanded  ex¬ 
port  trade,  too,  but  it  is  largely  in¬ 
terested  in  increasing  the  volume  of 
domestic  business. 

The  experience  of  Great  Britain 
with  inflation  has  been  that  there 
must  be  means  of  spending  money 
in  order  to  make  inflation  effective 
• — spending  money.  Another  way  of 
stating  it  is  increasing  purchasing 
power.  The  artificial  method,  which 
is  about  to  be  tried,  involved  a 
forced  increase  in  wages.  I  believe 
that,  as  commodity  prices  rise  and 
as  the  prices  of  goods  rise,  there 
must  be  some  way  by  which  those 
who  buy  will  have  the  money  to 
spend  at  those  prices.  Well,  it  is 
just  exactly  as  it  was  during  the 
war  when  the  farmers  protested 
against  $2.20  wheat.  They  didn’t 
want  it  limited  to  $2.20,  because 
there  was  no  limit  placed  upon  the 
prices  of  articles  which  they  were 
compelled  to  buy.  It  is  obvious  that 
you  cannot  regulate  one  factor  in 
the  economic  machine  without  re¬ 
gulating  every  other  factor. 

So  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
week  should  be  shortened  to  30 
hours,  the  people  asked,  “Does  that 
mean  30  hours  of  work  at  the  same 
pay,  as  36  or  40,  or  does  it  mean 
thirty  hours  of  work  with  propor¬ 
tionately  less  pay?’’  The  4)eople 
very  intelligently  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions  discovered  in  most  cases  it 
would  mean  30  hours  of  work  at 
less  pay.  Then  if  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  purchasing  power. 


it  became  necessary  to  prevent  a 
deflation  of  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid,  and  hence  that  was  dis¬ 
carded  as  impossible  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  30  hour  week 
bill  was  side-tracked.  But,  as  the 
whole  thing  was  examined,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  if  there  was  to  be 
any  control  of  the  wage  problem 
there  had  to  be  some  control  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  there  would  have  to  be 
agreements  within  industrial  groups 
in  order  that  wage  levels  might  be 
maintained,  because  it  was  possible 
for  a  minority  to  pay  cut-throat 
wages,  so  to  speak,  and  prevent 
comjjetitors  from  charging  the 
prices  they  should.  That  ran  square 
up  against  the  anti-trust  laws  and 
the  necessity  for  revising  those  laws 

• 

The  real  thing  that  will 
make  for  the  success  of  the 
Control  of  Industry  Bill  is  the 
cooperation  offered  by  the 
units  of  industry  and  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  great  chance  for 
self -regulation  on  the  part  of 
American  business. 

• 

in  order  to  make  price  agreements 
possible. 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  which  is  protesting 
ag^ainst  the  Control  of  Industry  Bill, 
asks  this  question :  “If  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  any  good  it  ought  to  be 
permanent,  if  it  isn’t  good  then  why 
try  it  at  all?’’ 

An  Emergency 

The  answer  made,  of  course,  is 
that  in  an  emergency  we  must  go 
forward.  We  must  try  something, 
rather  than  drift  along.  I  think  the 
country  is  in  the  mood  to  try  some¬ 
thing.  They  will  be  very  critical  if 
it  fails,  to  be  sure,  but  they  will  be 
very  happy  if  it  succeeds.  In  my 
mind,  it  will  succeed  not  because 
the  legislation  is  so  written  that  it 
augurs  success:  in  fact,  if  I  were 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  language 
of  the  legislation  and  the  experience 
of  bureaucracv,  I  would  say  it  is 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  because  government  has  no 
magic  way  of  making  business  effec¬ 
tive.  Government  officials  are  not 
any  better  than  those  in  private  life. 
In  fact,  it  is  often  charged  that 


they  are  inferior.  So  if  you  take 
the  combination  of  bureaucratic  en¬ 
forcement  of  a  law,  and  the  other 
factor,  which  is  restrictions  that 
have  to  be  placed  by  specific  statute, 
the  two  things  together  would  not 
be  sufficient.  The  real  thing  that 
will  make  for  the  success  of  the 
Control  of  Industry  Bill  is  the  co¬ 
operation  offered  by  the  units  of 
industry  and  in  business.  It  is  a 
great  chance  for  voluntary  cooper¬ 
ation.  It  is  a  great  chance  for  self¬ 
regulation  on  the  part  of  American 
business.  I  think  it  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  it  is  the  last  chance,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  are  sponsoring  this 
bill  know  perfectly  well  that  unless 
there  is  cooperation,  unless  there  is 
effective  cooperation  between  capital 
and  labor,  between  the  various  units 
involved  in  these  agreements,  we 
will  have  a  worse  situation  when 
that  particular  legislation  breaks 
down. 

Test  of  Cooperation 

There  is  already  a  tendency  in 
this  country,  by  higher  taxation  and 
by  other  measures,  to  confiscate 
wealth.  There  is  already  a  tendency 
to  assume  that  it  is  a  simple  thing 
merely  to  raise  prices  and  the  public 
will  buy  at  any  price. 

This  bill  will  be  the  first  test,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  cooperation 
needed,  not  merely  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  and  employees,  but 
on  the  part  of  the  buying  public. 
That  is  the  big  question  mark  about 
most  of  the  measures  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  the  levying  of  the  process¬ 
ing  tax  in  the  farm  legislation,  you 
have  an  analogy  to  the  Industrial 
Bill,  because  in  the  control  of  agri¬ 
culture,  which  is  now  being  started 
by  the  Government,  due  regard  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  wishes  of 
the  public  and  to  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  substitutes.  But, 
most  of  all,  due  regard  will  have  to 
be  given  to  the  incomes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  especially  of  those  who  have 
their  incomes  fixed,  where  there 
isn’t  the  flexibility  and  the  rise  that 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  buy 
at  any  price. 

It  is  a  period  of  adjustment. 
There  will  be  a  hardship.  There 
will  be,  in  my  judgement,  much 
confusion,  and  I  think  it  will  last 
for  several  months,  and  price  will 
be  the  most  fluctuating  thing  in  our 
lives,  in  the  effort  to  ^just  to  these 
new  conditions.  Inflation  is  a  won¬ 
derful  thing  if  you  can  control  every 
factor  in  human  life  and  move  uni¬ 
formly  with  it  and  say  this  factor 
{Continued  on  page  114) 
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and  Views  of  Fashion”  the  special  sec- 
*  ^  tion  which  I  am  preparing  for  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
now  makes  its  second  appearance.  The  reason  for 
the  new  addition  to  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Association  is  to  maintain  an  interest  in  constantly 
developing  new  fashions  .  .  .  accessories,  apparel, 
yard  goods  .  .  .  supplemental  to  the  Spring  and 
Fall  Fashion  Presentations. 

In  the  June  issue  I  am  discussing  the  pertinent 
and  current  fashions  which  summer  vacationists 
will  be  seeking,  and  the  gay,  colorful  accessories 
to  smarten  the  costume.  From  month  to  month  I 
expect  to  report  some  of, the  merchandise  items 
in  which  stores  will  be  interested,  and  as  the 
supplement  develops  and  grows  older,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  more  attention  to  a  wider  number  of 
subjects  in  each  issue. 

For  those  interested  in  smart  little  items  which 
are  attracting  attention,  the  special  feature  column 
“Over  the  Customers  Shoulder’'  will  call  the 
winners.  A  Fashion  Shopper  whose  pencil  is 
sharpened  to  note  the  new  things  will  be  on 
the  alert  for  bright  ideas  that  really  are  selling, 
and  which  very  often  are  getting  striking  display. 
If  any  of  the  member  stores  are  interested  in  the 
resources  of  the  same  or  similar  merchandise,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  them  write  for  the 
information. 

Now  that  news  of  early  Fall  is  being  eagerly 
sought  by  stores  and  by  customers,  I  think  the 
brief  bits  of  cabled  news  in  the  special  feature 
column  “Via  Transatlantic  Telephone”  may  aug¬ 
ment  the  other  authentic  data  which  all  stores  are 
carefully  gathering.  In  highlighting  particular 
points  which  appeal  to  me  from  the  cables,  I 
expect  there  will  be  valuable  thoughts  for  those 
looking  into  the  trends  for  the  development  of 
ideas,  and  for  the  smart  shops  and  departments 
anxious  to  sponsor  new  fabrics,  new  colors,  dis¬ 
tinctive  ideas. 

I  want  to  make  “News  and  Views  of  Fashion” 
a  section  of  real  usefulness  and  dependable  infor¬ 
mation  .  .  .  one  that  store  people  in  big  cities  and 
small  cities  will  look  for  each  month,  as  they 
I  require  inspiration’anddnformation  for  their  cus- 
1  tomers.  I  know  it  is  a  tremendous  bother  to  stop 
in  the  midst  of  a  busy  day  to  write  a  note  of 
suggestions  but  I  have  appreciated  those  which 
arrived  this  month  very  much,  and  I  hope  that 
others  will  follow. 
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Correct  Travel  Clothes  .  .  . 

The  Passport  to  Comfort  and  Fun 


KJ  OW  that  the  ocean  liners  have  become  the  week-end 
*  ^  play-grounds  of  the  masses,  and  hardly  a  person  is 
left  who  has  not  stretched  himself  in  a  deck  chair,  and 
indulged  in  the  specialities  of  the  maitre  d’hotel,  just  as 
the  travel  ads  intimate,  the  travel  wardrobe  has  become 
an  entity  of  major  importance,  along  with  beach  clothes, 
roller  skating  costumes,  beer  garden  dresses,  and  golf 
clothes. 

There’s  always  a  Top  Coat.  Even  if  there’s  a  suit  in 
the  wardrobe,  a  casual  wrappy  topcoat  is  first  on  the  list, 
and  this  season  when  plaids  and  checks  go  up  the  gang 
planks  in  great  numbers  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
of  them  are  cottons  .  .  .  the  heavy  basket  weave  fabrics 
frequently  brilliant  in  color  combination  and  knee  length 
of  course.  Deep  pockets,  a  scarf  collar  or  high  buttoning 
neckline,  and  a  comfortable  swagger  sweep  are  remarked 
in  the  smartest  new  travel  coats.  While  there  aren’t  very 
many  capes,  yet  some  of  the  most  interesting  women 
boarding  the  ocean-going  ships  are  wearing  them  in  rab¬ 
bits  hair  and  in  tweeds. 

Between  ships,  in  the  boat  trains,  on  the  charabancs  or 
sightseeing  buses,  there’s  nothing  as  right  as  the  tailored 
suit  ...  it  may  be  the  classic  O’Rossen  tailleur,  or  a 
casual  swagger,  and  with  linens,  piques,  intriguing  cottons, 
and  silks  and  wools  unending  there’s  a  fabric  suitable  for 
every  climate  that  will  touch  the  top  note  of  chic.  And 
think  of  the  travel  comfort  that  lies  in  fashion’s  dark 
blouses ! 

Whether  on  sea  or  on  land  the  smart  woman  has  dresses 
with  a  packable  quality  .  .  .  the  dresses  that  don’t 
wrinkle  easily.  Sports  dresses  are  of  prime  consideration 
.  .  .  silks,  cottons,  knits  ...  sun  backs  and  shirtwaist 
styles  to  wear  with  jackets  and  sweaters  when  the  air  is 
crisp.  White  and  natural  string  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  colors  to  register,  tho  sharp  accents  of  vivid  tones, 
and  black,  navy,  and  brown  give  contrast  to  the  all  white 
costume.  Aquamarine  and  turquoise,  magnificent  foils 
for  sun  tanned  complexions  were  very  successful  during 
the  Florida  season,  and  on  the  Riviera.  Powder  pink  and 
heaven  blue  are  the  truly  popular  summer  shades,  but 
strong  tones  such  as  grape  juice  red,  raspberry,  parma 
violet,  and  orangepeel,  are  sponsored  by  fashion  inspired 
designers. 

Printed  silks  and  printed  sheers,  don’t  show  the 
wrinkles,  nor  do  they  show  the  spots  and  dust  too  readily. 
These  daylight  dining  dresses  are  informal  in  length  but 
with  a  formal  neckline,  often  low  in  the  back,  and  with 
matching  jackets  that  feature  epaulette  shoulders,  or  gigot 
sleeves.  Multi-colored  prints  on  very  white  backgrounds 
are  of  renewed  fashion  importance,  and  distinguished  be¬ 
cause  of  their  delightful  summery  appearance.  While 
cottons,  organdies,  mousselines,  ginghams  enough  to  fill 
the  hold  of  the  ship  will  be  packed  for  the  formal  nights  on 
board  .  .  .  lace  still  holds  the  stellar  role  among  pack- 
able  formal  fabrics.  White  and  natural  mat  laces,  and 
navy  and  brown  are  smartest  and  youngest. 


The  experienced  traveler  who 
knows  the  emergencies  of  a  trip  on 
land  or  sea  never  finishes  her 
shopping  until  she  has  checked  off 
numerous  purchases  in  the  accessor¬ 
ies  departments.  Hosiery  and  sports 
sox,  washable  fabric  gloves,  quick¬ 
drying  undies,  sun  glasses,  and 
there’s  always  a  pet  fancy  ...  it 
may  be  a  lead  pencil,  a  drinking 
cup,  or  even  a  plaid  silk  umbrella. 


Travel  Tailleur  of  White  Tweed  linen 
with  dark  brown  linen  blouse. 

At  Adler  and  Adler. 
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Transatlantic 

Telephone 

DILKUSHA,  newest  of  the 
Maisons  de  la  couture,  will 
specialize  in  sports  clothes,  and 
the  pinch  back  feature  in 
jackets  is  stressed  by  Princess 
de  Rohan,  the  directrice. 

• 

SATINS  very  shiny,  some  of 
them  lacquered,  are  presented 
at  Chez  Patou,  in  dresses  and 
in  waistlength  evening  jackets. 

• 

WORTH  sponsors  monkey  fur 
trimming  for  eajly  Fall;  Paray 
and  Lanvin  are  enthusiastic 
about  Persian  lamb,  again ; 
Schiaparelli  trims  gray  coats 
with  astrakhan. 

• 

BERETS  at  Descat’s  and  at 
Reboux’  are  high  at  the  back, 
with  a  swing  over  the  right 
eye  that  suggests  a  visor. 
Often  there  is  an  ornament  at 
the  center  top. 

• 

TUNICS,  and  tunic  effects 
which  are  achieved  by  rows  of 
ruffling  from  the  hem  to  the 
knee,  are  being  shown,  and 
Patou  is  among  the  sponsors. 
This  house  shows  the  white 
satin  knee  length  tunic  over  a 
black  skirt. 

• 

YOUTHFUL  SQUARE  collars, 
very  schoolgirlish  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  similar  to  the  sailor 
cut  are  at  Lanvin’s  in  velvet 
and  in  flat  furs. 

• 

SLEEVELESS  Jackets  for  even¬ 
ing  of  black  panne  velvet  and 
short  sleeves  in  three  quarter 
length  daytime  coats  are  shown 
at  the  House  of  Worth. 

• 

PERUGIA  molds  shoes  high 
around  the  ankles  and  six  and 
eight  eyelet  oxfords  are  being 
develop^  in  two  colors  and  two 
Lather  effects.  Simulated  spats 
are  achieved  in  some  of  the 
designs. 


Sheer  Negligees  and  Cool 
Undies  That  Thwart  Summer 

Not  even  the  clink  of  ice  in  a  frosty  mint  julep  could 
spread  the  atmosphere  of  comfortable  coolness  on  a 
hot  summer  afternoon  that  the  new  flowerful  cotton  neg¬ 
ligees  create.  There  have  been  crisp  summer  negligees  of 
cloud-like  sheers  other  seasons,  but  the  very  general  use 
of  the  prettiest  dress  cottons  by  the  designers  really  gives 
one  a  lift  in  spirit.  Here  among  the  cottons  are  hostess 
negligees  pretty  enough  for  informal  dinner  dresses,  with 
capelet  shoulders,  usually  sleeveless,  and  fastened  to  the 
side  with  a  tie  or  novel  button.  These  flowered  cottons 
are  most  often  trimmed  with  white  organdie  or  pique, 
instead  of  lace,  which  has  the  happy  faculty  of  removing 
them  from  the  obvious  negligee.  Organdies,  mousselines, 
and  perky  lawns,  in  stripes,  checks,  and  polka  dots,  looking 
very  much  like  high  neck  blouses  have  large  self  fabric 
bows  that  tie  softly  and  flatteringly  under  the  chin  in 
pussy  cat  fashion. 

Negligees  that  don’t  go  meandering  into  the  dress-up 
wardrobes,  have  nevertheless  pilfered  the  sports  cottons 
of  the  season,  and  the  tailored  robes  are  considerably  the 
smarter  for  it.  Striped  shirtings,  seersuckers,  novelty 
piques,  and  gingham,  invariably  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  white,  are  used.  Simulated  monograms  on 
pockets,  novel  wood  buttons,  interesting  cord  belts,  and 
roomy  pockets  are  outstanding  features.  Of  course,  there 
are  lounge  pajamas,  but  not  as  many  of  them  as  in  other 
recent  seasons. 

For  the  negligees  of  richer  elegance,  allover  laces  are 
especially  delightful,  and  June  trousseaux  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  partial  to  them.  The  princess  line  with  a  slight 
train  is  among  the  luxurious,  but  simple,  youthful  capelet 
and  jacket  models  of  fine  thread  lace  over  a  silk  slip  are 
surprisingly  low  in  price.  Eggshell,  cafe  au  lait,  and  white 
are  smarter  than  the  pastel  laces. 

Heaps  of  Sheerness 

One  of  the  sure  answers  to  keeping  cool  is  heaps  of 
fresh  sheer  undies,  and  for  the  thousands  of  cotton  dress 
wardrobes,  slips  and  panties  of  sheer  batistes,  handmade 
and  sometimes  trimmed  with  fine  needle  lace,  are  the  ab¬ 
solutely  jjerfect  compliment.  The  sheer  cottons  launder 
quickly  and  easily,  they  can  be  boiled  and  tubbed,  and 
come  thru  whiter  than  angel’s  wings. 

White  underwear,  especially  in  satin,  is  in  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  white  blouses  and  dresses.  The 
costume  slip  is  the  volume  item,  with  adjustable  shoulder 
straps.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  lace  trimmings  are 
not  too  dark,  and  with  the  tendency  to  lengthening  skirts 
longer  slips  will  be  necessary.  The  remarkably  low  prices 
at  which  handmades  of  pure  dye  silk  crepe  can  now  be 
had,  affords  volume  business  to  better  department  stores. 

While  ninon  and  triple  voiles  seem  to  appeal  only  to 
the  customer  of  luxurious  and  discriminating  taste,  even 
tho  these  gossamer  fabrics  have  extraordinary  wearing 
qualities,  there  are  panties  and  combinations  of  silk  net 
and  silk  illusions,  which  are  hardly  more  than  a  wisp  of 
lace  that  sell  very  well  and  are  low  in  price. 
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Beach  Holidays  and  Country  Week  Ends 
Approve  Novel  Fabrics 


lUDGING  from  the  amazing  and  often  amus- 

ing  fabrics  which  clever  designers  are  showing 
and  the  shops  are  displaying  for  the  first  holiday 
of  the  northern  beach  season,  novelty  in  mater¬ 
ials  will  he  as  big  a  factor  on  the  beach  as  on  the 
golf  course.  And  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
fabrics  have  been  exposed  to  the  ingenuity  of 
alert  designers,  for  the  neck¬ 
lines,  brassieres,  and  back 
decolletages  answer  all  the 
fervent  prayers  for  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different. 

Gingham,  velvet,  rubber 
...  a  trio  of  unfamiliar 
water  fabrics  would  make 
the  old  fashioned  mother 
feel  “darling  daughter  had 
l)etter  not  go  near  the  water”, 
but  the  modern  naiads  who 
have  tested  these  suits  in 
pools,  and  a  few  at  Palm 
Beach  declare  the  luxurious 
feel  of  the  fabrics  a  selling 
point  of  major  importance. 

The  all  rubber  suit,  which 
sounds  like  an  anomaly,  is 
made  of  a  firm  crinkled 
rubber,  and  the  slick  fitting 
feature  is  its  big  factor. 

Velvet  whose  beauty  im¬ 
proves  in  the  water,  because 
it  has  been  specially  treated, 
appeals  to  women  looking 
for  something  distinctly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  gingham,  espec¬ 
ially  in  bright  plaids  and 
checks,  will  be  in  the  gayest 
young  wardrobes. 

Much  less  is  heard  about 
sun  tanning  this  year,  and  the 
ambition  to  be  as  brown  as 
a  Fiji  Islander  is  past,  still 
the  new  suits  are  cut  to  allow 
plentiful  sunshine  to  reach 
the  body.  The  brassiere 
suit,  which  caused  a  stir  on 
metropolitan  beaches  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  is  still  a  brassi¬ 
ere  suit,  but  sufficiently  am¬ 
plified  to  promise  volume 
sales,  and  probably  it  may 
now  be  worn  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  beaches.  The  criss-cross 
back  that  allows  practically 
a  complete  decolletage,  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  halter  and  jump  rope  necklines  usually  al- 
!  lowing  the  top  to  be  dropped  down  for  sun 
I  bathing  are  the  comfortable  swim  models.  In  all 
I  the  new  suits  the  skirt  with  the  maillot  is  ob- 
1  served. 

it 


Silk  jersey  in  glowing  colors  will  be  one  of 
the  summer  fords,  and  the  hand  knit  suits  so 
popular  last  season  are  emphasized  by  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  sponsorship  of  lastex  yarns,  which 
have  the  hand  crocheted  and  hand  knit  look. 

Beach  dresses  have  struck  the  popular  fancy, 
and  linens  .  .  .  very  often  black  .  .  .  buttoning 
down  the  back  all  the 
way  to  the  hem  of  the 
skirt,  cover  a  bathing  suit 
with  the  confident  approval 
of  a  really  smart  fashion. 
Pajamas  and  play  trousers  in 
knit  rib  fabrics,  terry  cloths, 
and  novelty  cottons  empha¬ 
size  gay  colors  and  vivid 
contrasting  jackets.  And  a 
transparent  pajama,  which 
looks  considerably  like  cello¬ 
phane,  claims  protection  from 
sunburn  while  allowing  the 
benefits  of  the  sun  rays. 

Bigger,  better,  and  bright¬ 
er  beach  baubles  intrigue  one 
to  buy  great  cotton  bags  into 
which  can  be  stowed  maga¬ 
zines,  cigarettes,  sun  glasses, 
sun  oils,  and  no  end  of 
things ;  caps  as  unique  as 
tho  they  came  out  of  a  New 
Year’s  snapper  cracker, 
beach  rolls,  and  sandals  that 
no  doubt  had  a  Majorcan 
origin." 

Strings  in  the  Country 

There  will  be  weeks  when 
the  country  will  lure  the 
most  fervid  beach  devotees, 
and  then  they  will  scamper 
of!  in  cottons  and  linens  as 
novel  and  unique  as  the  fab¬ 
rics  in  which  they  swim. 
Twine  and  string,  by  mid- 
June  will  not  be  news,  for 
by  that  time  they  will  be  in 
every  shop,  and  the  twin 
sweaters  especially  in  the 
natural  shade  will  be  “all 
over”  the  smartest  country 
clubs.  For  bicycling  in  the 
country  there  are  separate 
skirts  of  linen,  pique,  and 
novelty  cotton  to  wear  with 
blouses  reminiscent  of  the  Gibson  era,  and  there 
are  shorts  in  stripes,  in  plaids  and  in  plains  for 
the  roller  skating  enthusiast,  but  the  long  trow’  is 
far  better  protection  from  the  winds  and  the 
sun,  and  certainly  from  the  scraped  shins  of 
learner’s  tumbles. 


Rib-knit  Cotton  Slacks  with  matching 
cap  and  sweater  for  Roller  Skating. 
At  Julius  Kayser  and  Co. 


. . IMIMM . . . . . .  . . . . . 
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Over 

the  Customer’s 

Shoulder 

LOOKING  GLASS.  A  filet  of 
tiny  mirror  discs  is  probably 
the  most  imaginative  of  the 
Alice  in  Wonderland  hair 
bandeaux,  and  big  girls  are 
buying  these  at  Bonwit  Teller’s. 

• 

GINGHAM  BOWS.  Right  down 
to  the  toes  little  checked  bows 
carry  the  story  of  colorful 
cottons  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
show  them  on  black  patent 
leather  as  well  as  on  white 
pumps. 

• 

CORDUROY  JACKETS.  The 
fine  cord  rib  in  sweet  pea 
shades  look  divine,  and  have 
that  accommodating  feature  of 
keeping  in  step  with  daytime 
frocks  and  with  evening  for- 
mals.  At  Best’s,  mostly  hip 
lengths. 

• 

I  MONKEYS.  Frolicking  on  a 

I  gold  trapeze  dangling  from  a 

I  bracelet  is  an  amusing  place 

I  for  these  mischievous  jungle 

I  brats.  They’re  gold  or  they’d 

I  be  running  riot  m  Stern  Bros, 

i  • 

I  WHITE  LUGGAGE.  Washable 

I  suede  cloth  bags  with  zipper 

I  top,  and  ^aranteed  water- 

I  proof.  Really  for  the  bathing 

I  suit  and  beach  jim-cracks,  but 

I  they  are  simply  grand  roomy 

I  week-end  bags,  and  quite  ex- 

I  travagant  looking.  At  Lord  & 

i  Taylor’s, 

i  • 

I  PRYSTAL  PLUMES.  One  may 

I  not  wear  a  Eugenie  Bonnet 

I  dripping  in  feathers,  but  here’s 

I  a  new  jewelry  conceit  every  bit 

I  as  feminine  that  waves  the 

I  wand  of  chic  whether  it’s  pinned 

I  to  the  hat,  or  fastened  to  the 

i  blouse.  At  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

I  • 

I  PATENT  LEATHER.  This 

I  time  it’s  all  inside,  a  la  Schia- 

I  n-Telli.  Open  up  the  white 

I  linen,  or  white  novelty  cotton 

I  hags  at  Stern  Bros.,  and  voila! 

I  the  bright  shining  lining  is 

I  vivid  patent  leather, 

i  • 

I  WASHABLE  FLOWERS.  They 

I  look  as  tho  they  were  picked 

I  right  out  of  an  Irish  Lace  veil, 

I  and  they  are  Lord  and  Taylor’s 

B  perfect  answer  to  the  flower 

I  trim  question  for  cotton  day 

i  and  evening  dresses. 


Color  Dashes  to  Mark  the 
Smart  White  Costumes 

I  EWELED  Flowers  follow  along  in  the  popular  de- 
mand  for  boutonnieres,  both  real  and  fabrics,  which 
are  evidencing  themselves  more  and  more  wherever  smart 
clothes  are  seen.  At  the  races  in  Belmont,  at  luncheon  at 
the  Colony,  and  up  and  down  the  avenues,  a  multi-colored 
nose-gay  frequently  highlights  a  costume  which  last  year 
would  have  spurned  the  feminine  gadget.  And  now  spark¬ 
ling  in  the  lapel  of  a  suit,  at  the  neckline  of  a  linen  frock, 
or  on  any  one  of  the  favorite  summer  fabrics,  clips  and 
pins  with  natural  colors  glass  flowers  introduce  an  in¬ 
triguing  fancy.  Head  bands  of  these  glass  flowers,  only 
very  recently  seen  in  Paris,  now  delight  the  young  girls 
who  want  to  keep  those  stray  gypsy  locks  out  of  their  eyes. 

A  Plaid  Bracelet  .  .  .  maybe? 

The  Royal  Scot,  crack  train  from  Scotland  off  to  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  found  American  girls 
favoring  the  bonnie  highland  plaids  in  blouses  and  dresses, 
and  now  they  are  going  to  have  bracelets  and  clips  of 
water-clear  catalin  with  the  clan  plaids  inlaid. 

There’s  still  a  great  deal  of  white  jewelry  shown  in 
every  good  shop,  but  the  leaning  is  toward  brightly  colored 
pieces  to  highlight  the  costume,  and  bright  beads  combined 
with  white  give  a  merry  print  effect.  Flax  jewelry  is  a 
novelty  in  keeping  with  a  cotton  summer,  and  it  is  one 
type  of  white  that  introduces  the  brilliant  note  of  color. 

Silken  Cords 

Bracelets  made  of  several  strands  of  cords  in  cuff  effect 
fastening  with  large  wooden  balls,  and  galalith  bracelets 
laced  and  interwoven  with  silk  cords  in  bright  colors,  em¬ 
phasize  the  place  of  dressmaker  fabrics  in  jewelry. 

Black  Sox  pulled  on  over  the  sun  tan  silk  hosiery  are 
smartest  for  the  roller  skating  costume,  and  even  tho 
skates  come  with  pads,  and  what-nots,  every  one  who 
knows  her  roller  skating  fashion  wardrobe  is  wearing  sox. 

Up  and  up  is  the  story  of  hands  in  gay  novelty  gloves. 
Tho  polka  dots,  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids  in  cotton 
fabrics  and  in  synthetic  silks  are  beginning  to  appear  in 
large  numl)ers,  it  still  is  a  bit  startling  to  see  a  brightly 
spotted  hand  where  last  year  the  white  cotton  mesh  was 
considered  a  darmg  departure  from  traditional  taste. 

A  Linen  Sunshade  .  .  .  perhaps? 

Parasols  in  plain  linen  with  matching  composition 
handles  have  been  gaining  attention,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  at 
all  surprising  to  see  them  on  the  Avenue  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  little  hats  that  have  elastic  bands,  and 
chin  veils,  and  very  much  in  the  picture  of  the  shirtwaist 
frock.  The  novel  parasol  that  matches  the  transparent 
pajama  which  looks  like  cellophane,  suggests  a  very  good 
rainy  day  solution  for  the  person  who  goes  blindly  about 
under  an  umbrella. 
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The  Fall 

Fashion  Conference 

of  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL 

DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 

^  will  again  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Katherine 
Casey. 

THE  Conference  will  be  similar  to  that  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Convention  of  the  Association  last  Janu¬ 
ary.  As  she  did  then,  Miss  Casey  will  report  the  important 
Fashion  trends  in  apparel,  fabrics,  color  and  accessories. 

NEVER  WAS  it  more  necessary  to  know  the  market 
and  fashion  trends  in  advance  of  buying  than  it  is  this 
season.  From  now  until  the  Conference  Miss  Casey  and 
her  fashion  and  market  scouts  will  be  gathering  authentic 
fashion  and  merchandise  information  ^pressly  for  this 
meeting. 

SUPPLEMENTING  the  Fashion  Conference,  during 
the  day  there  will  be  a  session  in  which  leading  merchan¬ 
dise  and  sales  promotion  men  will  participate  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  timely  problems. 

AS  TO  THE 
Date 
Place 
Program 


Watch  for  the  special  notice  which  will  be  sent  to  members  in  a  few  days 
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1932  Department  Store  Expenses 
Rise  to  New  Peak 

By  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR* 

Director,  Bureau  of  Bttsiness  Research,  Harvard  U nivcrsity 
Boston,  Mass. 


IT  is  now  twelve  years  since  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  published  its  first  re¬ 
port  on  the  ojjerating  expenses  and 
profits  of  department  stores,  inau¬ 
gurating  a  series  of  annual  surveys 
of  the  department  store  trade,  made 
with  the  full  cooperation  and  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  Bulletin 
91,  just  off  the  press,  is  consequent¬ 
ly  the  thirteenth  of  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  published  as  a  result  of  this 
joint  research  undertaking. 

Cost  of  Doing  Business  Increases 
by  More  than  40%  over  the 
Depression  Year  1921 

The  period  covered  by  these  stud¬ 
ies  thus  covers  the  whole  span  of  a 
complete  business  cycle.  Nineteen 
twenty-one  marked  the  bottom  point 
of  the  post- War  depression;  we 
hope  that  1932  marked  the  bottom 
point  of  this  depression.  In  a  period 
of  depression  and  declining  sales 
volume,  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  rise 
in  the  expense  ratio.  The  astound¬ 
ing  fact  is  that  between  the  bottom 
points  of  these  two  depressions  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  has  increased  more  than 
40%.  The  total  operating  expenses 
of  301  department  stores  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  for  1921  were  27.8% 
of  net  sales ;  for  501  firms  reporting 
for  1932  the  total  expense  was 
39.5%  of  net  sales,  a  difference  of 
11.7%  of  net  sales,  or  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  42.1%.  Thus  in  1932  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  hit  a  new  all-time  peak ; 
in  fact  it  went  through  the  roof, 
while  profits  went  out  the  window. 


Three  Year  Comparison 
1926-1930-^1932 


General  average  figures  for  both 
departn^t  stores  and  specialty 
stores  in  1932  as  compared  with 
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two  prior  years,  namely,  1930  and 
1926,  are  shown  in  Table  1.  It  may 
be  remarked  parenthetically  that  for 
each  of  these  years  the  figures  given 
are  averages  weighted  according  to 
sales  volume  and  consequently  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  trade  in  that  year. 

Department  stores  in  1932,  on 
the  average  incurred  a  net  loss  of 
.2.4%  of  their  sales,  even  after  in¬ 
cluding  as  earnings  all  miscellane¬ 
ous,  non-merchandising  income  and 
before  making  any  charge  for  inter¬ 
est  on  owned  capital.  Specialty 
stores  incurred  a  similar  loss 
amounting  to  3.1%  of  sales.  In  other 
words,  the  members  of  these  two 
great  groups  of  retail  distributors, 
on  the  average,  were  forced  last 
year  to  draw  on  surplus  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  2.4%  and  3.1%  of  sales,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  order  to  meet  normal 
expenditures  and  charges  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  operating  their  businesses. 

After  charging  interest  on  owned 
capital  and  before  crediting  miscel¬ 
laneous  income,  department  stores 
in  1932  typically  experienced  a  net 
loss  of  6.4%  of  sales  and  specialty 
stores  a  net  loss  of  5.6%  of  sales. 

A  Most  Difficult  Year 

These  figures  cited  from  Table  1, 
summarizes  concisely  the  results  for 
the  most  difficult  year  in  the  current 
depression,  for  the  most  difficult 
year  since  the  Bureau’s  series  of 
studies  began  in  1920,  and  quite 
possibly  for  the  most  difficult  year 
since  department  stores  have 
reached  anything  like  their  existing 
stature.  This  unfortunate  profit 
showing  was  the  result,  in  both  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores,  of 
forces  which  brought  about  unusu¬ 
ally  high  ratios  of  expense  to  sales 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  held 
the  ratios  of  gross  margin  to  sales 
very  close  to  the  figures  for  earlier 
years. 

Table  1  makes  possible  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  1932  results  for  department 
stores  with  similar  results  in  1930 


and  1926.  Unfortunately,  complete 
data  for  specialty  stores  were  not 
readily  available  for  1926.  It  seems 
only  reasonable  to  assume,  however, 
that  if  such  figures  were  available, 
they  would  show  much  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1930  and  1932  as  is  disclosed 
by  the  department  store  data.  Such 
a  conclusion,  at  least,  is  borne  out 
by  the  similarity  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  1930  and  1932  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  two  groups  of  stores. 
Data  for  1926  were  selected  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  Table  1  because  many  ob¬ 
servers  look  upon  that  year  as  not 
far  from  normal  for  the  period 
1920-1929.  It  is  used  as  the  base  in 
many  series  of  index  numbers. 
Nineteen  thirty,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  first  year  after  the  1929 
boom  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
recent  fairly  normal  year. 

Manifestly,  gross  margin  as  a 
percentage  of  sales  has  changed  but 
little  from  1926  to  1932.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  percentages  for 
1926  and  1932  is  so  small  as  almost 
to  be  accounted  for  by  possible 
errors  in  the  figures  themselves ;  and 
the  1930  percentage,  although  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  one  for  1932, 
is  not  substantially  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  total  expense  to  sales  have 
risen  steadily  and  considerably  since 
1926,  the  1932  figure  in  fact  being 
larger  than  that  for  1926  by  prac¬ 
tically  one-third.  Clearly,  from  the 
data  for  the  five  subdivisions  of 
total  expense,  the  percentages  for 
certain  items  of  expense  have  risen 
more  rapidly  than  others.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  pay  roll  expense,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  higher  in  1932  by  less 
than  one-eighth,  whereas  that  for 
advertising  was  higher  by  one-third, 
and  the  percentage  for  real  estate 
costs  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in 
1926. 

The  experiences  of  specialty 
stores  were  essentially  similar  to 
those  of  department  stores. 

This  substantial  rise  in  expense 
rates,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  little 
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Table  1.  Operating  Results  for  Department  Stores  and  for  Specialty  Stores 

(Net  Sales  =  100%) 


-General  Averages 


Department  Stores 

Specialty  Stored 

Items 

1926 

1930 

1932 

1930 

1932 

Gross  Margin . 

33.2% 

33.35% 

33.1% 

34.3% 

34.0% 

Total  Pay  Roll . 

16.1% 

17.3% 

18.7% 

16.8% 

17.6% 

Real  Estate  Costs . 

3.3 

4.3 

6.5 

4.6 

7.1 

Advertising  . 

3.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.3 

4.8 

Interest  . 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

1.9 

2.2 

All  Other  Expense . 

5.9 

6.7 

7.9 

7.1 

7.9 

Total  Expense . 

30.1% 

33.9% 

39.5% 

TAl’Tc 

39.6% 

Net  Profit  or  Loss . 

3.1% 

L.0.55% 

L.6.4% 

L.0.4% 

L.5.6% 

Net  Gain . 

* 

2.6% 

L.2.4% 

2.0% 

L.3.1% 

Rate  of  Stock-turn  (times  a  year)  : 

6.4 

Based  on  Beginning  and  Ending  Inventories 

3.9 

4.4 

4.3 

6.2 

Sales/Total  Employees . 

$8,300 

* 

$6,100 

$8,900 

$6,900 

Mark-downs*  . 

6.7% 

7.6% 

9.6% 

9.0% 

11.0% 

Returns  and  Allowances* . 

8.5 

12.5 

12.4 

16.5 

18.0 

*  Data  not  available. 

'Owing  to  the  nature  of  existing  data,  comparable  figures  for  1926  cannot  be  prepared. 

’  For  stores  with  net  sales  of  $1,000,000  or  more  only.  Department  stores  of  this  size  did  88.47%  of  the  total  sales  repre¬ 
sented  in  1926,  90.15%  in  1930,  and  92.08%  in  1932.  Specialty  stores  of  this  size  did  61.79%  of  the  total  sales  represented 
in  1930  and  61.20%  in  1932. 


change  in  the  rate  of  gross  margin, 
resulted  first  in  the  elimination  of 
profit  and  then  in  a  substantial  loss. 

1932  Figures  Classified  According 
to  Sales  Volume 

In  the  Report  there  are  shown 
common  figures  for  10  groups  of 
department  stores  for  1932,  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  sales  volume. 
These  groups  run  from  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  less  than  $150,000 
to  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
$20,000,000  or  more.  These  are  the 
same  groupings  which  the  Bureau 
has  used  for  a  number  of  years; 
and  for  various  reasons  it  seemed 
inadvisable  to  change  them,  al¬ 
though  we  recognized  that  the  de¬ 
cline  in  sales  volume  had,  of  course, 
resulted  in  a  substantial  shift  of  the 
companies  included  in  the  several 
groupings. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  is  that 
the  decline  in  sales  volume  affected 
stores  of  different  sizes  all  to  about 
the  same  extent,  the  range  being 
from  a  decline  of  22.3%  to  a  decline 
of  25.5%.  In  general  the  larger 
stores  showed  a  slightly  smaller  de¬ 
cline,  although  the  difference  was 
almost  negligible. 

The  large  stores  enjoyed  a  fairly 
distinct  advantage  in  gross  margin, 
the  range  being  from  26.1%  of 
sales  for  the  smallest  volume  group, 
those  with  sales  under  $150,()00,  to 
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34.9%  for  the  largest  volume  group, 
those  with  sales  of  $20,000,()00  or 
more. 

The  next  factor  to  be  noted  is 
total  expense.  This  figure,  you  will 
recall,  in  accordance  with  the  Bur¬ 
eau’s  customary  practice,  includes  a 
charge  for  interest  on  owned  capital 
as  well  as  on  borrowed  money.  The 
lowest  common  figure  for  total  ex¬ 
pense  appearing  for  any  of  these 
volume  groups  in  1932  was  35.9%, 
for  the  stores  with  sales  between 
$150,000  and  $300,000;  while  the 
highest  figures  was  40.5%,  for 
stores  with  sales  between  $2,000,0(X) 
and  $4,000,000.  It  is  surprising  to 
observe  that  variations  in  total  ex¬ 
pense  were  exceedingly  slight  for 
stores  with  sales  all  the  way  from 
$500,000  to  above  $20,000,()00,  the 
extreme  figures  in  this  range  being 
38.8%  and  40.5%.  For  the  three 
classifications  with  sales  below 
$500,000,  however,  total  expense 
figures  were  somewhat  smaller. 

Among  the  natural  divisions  of 
expense  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
uniformity  in  the  total  pay  roll  fig¬ 
ures.  Real  estate  costs,  however, 
were  definitely  higher  for  the  larger 
stores.  Total  advertising  expense 
was  highest  for  the  stores  with  sales 
between  $2,000,000  and  $10,000,000, 
being  lower  both  for  the  larger 
stores  and  also  for  the  very  small 
firms.  Taxes,  interest,  and  insur¬ 
ance  were  lower  for  the  larger 


stores.  Supplies  and  depreciation, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  higher. 

Since  the  Bureau  defines  total  ex¬ 
pense  as  inclusive  of  interest  on 
owned  capital,  it  follows  that  a  nar¬ 
row  definition  is  given  to  net  profit. 
In  this  narrow  or  true  economic 
sense  there  was  a  net  loss  of  10.3% 
of  sales  for  the  smallest  volume 
group,  those  stores  with  sales  under 
$150,000;  and  the  least  unfavorable 
showing  was  that  of  the  largest 
volume  group,  those  with  sales  of 
$20,000,(XX)  or  more,  namely,  a  loss 
of  4.7%.  After  crediting  back  in¬ 
terest  on  capital  owned  and  other 
net  income,  the  net  gain  or  net  busi¬ 
ness  profit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  still  remained  nil,  the 
worst  showing  again  being  that  of 
the  stores  with  sales  under  $150,000, 
namely,  a  net  loss  of  6.7%  of  net 
sales  or  12.2%  of  net  worth,  while 
the  best  showing  was  again  that 
made  by  the  stores  with  sales  of 
$20,000,(X)0  or  more,  namely,  a  loss 
of  0.5%  of  net  sales. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
rate  of  stock-turn  shows  a  steady 
advance  all  the  way  from  the  small¬ 
est  volume  group  to  the  largest,  run¬ 
ning  from  2  times  a  year  to  5.7 
times.  These  figures  are  based  on 
beginning  and  ending  inventories. 

Returns  and  allowances,  as  usu¬ 
ally,  were  very  substantially  higher 
for  the  larger  stores,  running  up  to 
16%  of  net  sales  for  the  group  with 
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sales  over  $20,000,000.  Markdowns, 
on  the  other  hand,  tended  on  the 
whole  to  be  somewhat  lower  for  the 
larger  stores.  Original  markup  as  a 
percentage  or  original  retail  value 
on  net  cost  delivered  was  highest  for 
the  larger  stores  and  lowest  for  the 
stores  with  sales  under  $300,000. 

Both  sales  per  square  foot  of  total 
space  and  real  estate  costs  per 
square  foot  of  total  space  were  high¬ 
est  for  the  larger  stores.  This  also 
was  true  of  sales  per  employee. 

Functional  Classification  of 
Expense 

Next,  I  should  like  to  comment 
very  briefly  up)on  the  table  which 
shows  pay  roll  and  total  expense 
functionally  classified  for  seven 
groups  of  department  stores.  No 
figures  could  be  shown  for  stores 
with  sales  under  $300,000,  because 
too  few  of  the  firms  in  these  lower 
volume  groupings  reported  a  func¬ 
tional  breakdown  of  their  expenses. 
The  pay  roll  figures  exhibit  some  in¬ 
teresting  variations.  Executive  Scil- 
aries,  as  might  be  expected,  were 
sharply  lower  in  percentage  of  sales 
for  the  larger  stores.  This  same 
tendency  held  true  of  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  general  group.  Oc¬ 
cupancy  pay  rolls,  on  the  other 
hand,  tended  to  l)e  higher  for  the 
larger  stores.  This  also  was  true  of 
buying  and  merchandising,  and  of 
delivery.  The  reverse  sittiation, 
however,  obtained  in  the  case  of 
publicity  and  direct  and  general 
selling.  Differences  in  total  pay  roll 
figures  were  not  very  great,  the 
lowest  figures,  however,  being 
shown  for  the  stores  with  sales  over 
$20,000,000. 

The  functional  classification  of 
total  expenses  showed  total  admin¬ 
istrative  and  general  to  be  lowest 
for  the  large  stores ;  total  occupancy 
to  be  highest  for  those  stores ;  pub¬ 
licity  to  be  highest  for  the  stores 
with  sales  between  $2,000,000  and 
$10,000,000;  buying  and  merchan¬ 
dising  to  be  highest  likewise  for  the 
stores  in  the  middle  volume  groups ; 
and  direct  and  general  selling  to  be 
highest  for  the  stores  with  sales  un¬ 
der  $1,000,000;  but  delivery,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  distinctly  the  high¬ 
est  for  the  stores  with  sales  over 
$20,000,000. 

Three  Year  Comparison  of 
Identical  Companies — 

1930,  1931,  1932 

A  three-year  comparison  for  three 
groups  of  identical  department 


stores,  those  with  sales  under 
$500,000,  those  with  sales  between 
$500,000  and  $2,000,000,  and  those 
with  sales  of  $2,000,000  or  more, 
the  three  years  concerned  being 
1930,  1931,  1932,  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  identical  set  of  firms  re¬ 
porting  for  each  of  these  three 
years,  because,  as  previously  indi¬ 
cated,  the  decline  in  sales  volume 
has  changed  sharply  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  many  firms  with  respect  to 
sales  volume  groups.  This  table 
therefore  affords  an  unbiased  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  over  these  three  years.  The 
most  striking  of  these  changes,  of 
course,  is  the  decline  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  ;  this  is  shown  for  each  of  these 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  the 
1930  sales  as  100.  For  the  three 
groups  the  respective  sales  indexes 
for  1932  were  63.1,  66.3,  and  68.6, 
thus  showing  that  the  decline  in 
sales  volume  was  a  little  greater  for 
the  smaller  stores.  This  same  group 
of  smaller  stores,  namely,  those  with 
sales  under  $500,000,  likewise  suf¬ 
fered  some  decline  in  gross  margin 
over  the  period,  from  29.0%  to 
26.6%  of  net  sales.  For  the  other 
volume  groups,  however,  there  was 
not  much  decline  in  gross  margin. 

The  total  expense  ratio,  of  course, 
increased  very  sharply  for  all  three 
groups.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
changes  both  in  gross  margin  and  in 
total  expense,  whereas  all  three  of 
these  groups  showed  some  gain  in 
1930,  all  three  were  exhibiting  a 
substantial  net  loss  in  1932.  It  is 
significant  to  observe  also  that  for 
each  of  these  three  volume  groups 
the  rate  of  stock-turn  declined 
slightly  in  1932. 

A  similar  comparison  for  identi¬ 
cal  specialty  stores  shows  that  the 
changes  in  sales  volume,  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  total  expense,  and  net  gain  or 
loss  for  this  type  of  business  over 
the  three  years  were  almost  exactly 
parallel  to  the  changes  just  noted 
in  the  case  of  department  stores. 

There  was  about  the  same  decline 
in  sales  volume,  the  same  tendency 
for  gross  margin  to  remain  relative¬ 
ly  stable  in  all  but  the  smallest 
stores,  the  same  sharp  advance  in 
the  total  expense  ratio,  and  the  same 
conversion  of  small  net  gains  in 
1930  to  substantial  losses  in  1932. 

Gk>al  Figures 

In  these  remarks  it  is  my  aim  to 
try  to  hit  some  of  the  high  spots. 
In  the  published  report  there  are,  of 
course,  many  more  data  than  it  is 
possible  to  do  justice  to  in  the  brief 


time  allowed  by  the  Convention  pro¬ 
gram.  For  each  volume  g;roup,  for 
instance,  there  are  shown  in  the 
tables  in  the  bulletin  goal  figures  as 
well  as  common  figures.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  group  of  47  stores 
with  sales  between  $4,000,000  and 
$10,000,000  there  were  13  stores 
that  made  an  average  net  gain  of 
3%  of  sales,  in  contrast  to  the  group 
showing  of  a  typical  net  loss  of  3%. 
These  13  companies  suffered  a 
somew'hat  smaller  sales  decline, 
2.1%  in  comparison  with  22.8%. 
Likewise,  they  maintained  a  higher 
gross  margin,  34.1%  against  32.6%. 
The  principal  difference,  however, 
was  in  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
where  they  had  a  total  expense  ratio 
of  35.6%  as  against  a  group  figure 
of  40%.  Among  the  individual  ex¬ 
pense  divisions  these  13  firms  had 
an  advantage  in  pay  roll,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  advantage  in  real  estate 
costs,  a  lower  figure  for  advertising, 
and  slightly  lower  figures  for  inter¬ 
est,  supplies,  service  'purchased, 
losses  from  bad  debts,  communica¬ 
tion,  depreciation,  and  professional 
services.  In  other  words,  their  ex¬ 
penses  were  lower  in  percentage  of 
sales,  practically  all  along  the  line. 
The  stock-turn  rate  for  these  goal 
firms  was  slightly  higher  than  for 
the  group  as  a  whole.  Their  initial 
markup  was  only  slightly  higher, 
but  their  markdowns  were  distinctly 
lower.  They  actually  had  slightly 
lower  cash  discounts.  Their  sales 
per  square  foot  of  total  space  and 
their  sales  per  employee  were  very 
substantially  higher.  The  propor¬ 
tions  of  cash  and  charge  sales  as  be¬ 
tween  these  goal  firms  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  this  same  volume  group  were 
almost  identical,  and,  in  general, 
both  sets  of  firms  were  located  in 
cities  of  about  the  same  size. 

These  goal  figures  are  indicative 
of  what  good  management  was  able 
to  accomplish  in  1932.  In  the  bulle¬ 
tin  there  are  similar  goal  figures  for 
each  of  the  volume  groups,  and  for 
some  of  the  groups  goal  figures  are 
given  not  only  for  the  natural  ex¬ 
pense  divisions  but  also  for  the 
functional  classification  of  pay  roll 
and  the  totals  of  the  principal  sub¬ 
functional  groups. 

Also  tables  are  given  for  several 
volume  groups  showing  common 
figures  for  the  complete  subfunc¬ 
tional  and  natural  classification  of 
all  items,  as  called  for  in  the 
questionnaire. 

Costs  Per  Transaction 

This  year  also,  following  the 
practice  begun  last  year,  the  Bur- 
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eau  sought  to  obtain  figures  on  erage  gross  sale,  the  typical  returns  $1.00  in  1932.  The  result  was  a  de¬ 
number  of  transactions.  These  were  and  allowances,  the  typical  net  sales  dine  in  the  gross  margin  from  79.3 
furnished  by  a  substantial  number  of  income  per  average  gross  sales  cents  in  1930  to  69  cents  in  1931 
firms ;  consequently  the  Bureau  was  transaction,  the  total  net  merchan-  and  to  48  cents  in  1932.  Many  ex- 
able  to  determine  typical  figures  for  dise  costs,  the  gross  margin,  the  ex-  penses  likewise  declined  in  terms  of 
margins,  expenses,  and  profits  or  penses,  and  the  final  net  gains  or  cents  per  transaction.  Pay  roll,  for 
losses  for  several  groups  of  stores  losses,  all  in  terms  of  cents  per  example,  w'ent  down  from  41.8 
in  terms  of  cents  per  average  gross  gross  sales  transaction.  For  the  cents  in  1930  to  38.4  cents 
sales  transaction.  One  of  the  tables  stores  with  sales  from  $2,000,000  to  in  1931  and  then  to  27  cents 
reporting  such  figures,  namely,  $4,000,000,  the  average  gross  sale  in  19.^2  for  this  particular  group  of 
Table  24,  is  presented  on  this  page,  declined  from  $2.60  in  19^  to  $2.25  stores.  Evidently  these  stores  with 
This  table  shows  for  three  groups  in  1931  and  then  to  $1.64  in  1932.  sales  between  $2,000,000  and 
of  stores,  those  with  sales  from  At  the  same  time,  the  net  sales  in-  $4,000,000  made  some  real  cuts  in 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000,  those  with  come,  after  deducting  returns  and  pay  roll  in  1932.  Real  estate  costs 
sales  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000,-  allowances,  declined  from  $2.29  to  in  cents  p)er  transaction  rose  in  1931 
000,  and  those  with  sales  of  $2.04  in  1931  and  to  $1.48  in  1932.  in  comparison  with  1930,  declining 
$10,000,000  or  more,  for  the  three  Of  course  the  costs  of  merchandise  very  slightly  in  1932  in  this  particu- 
years  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  the  av-  declined  also,  from  $1.50  in  1930  to  (Continued  on  page  107) 


Table  24.  Margin,  Expense,  and  Profit  per  Transaction  for  Department  Stores  with  Net  Sales 
of  $2,000,000  or  More,  by  Sales  Volume  Groups:  1930,  1931,  and  1932 


(Unit:  Cents  per  Gross  Sales  Transaction) 


Items 

Common  Figures  for  Stores 
with  Sales  of  from 
$2,(X)0,(X)0  to  $4,000,000 

Common  Figures  for  Stores 
with  Sales  of  from 
$4,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

Common  Figures  for  Stores 
with  Sales  of 
$10,000,000  or  more 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Number  of  Reports . 

17 

25 

28 

20 

31 

37 

19 

25 

18 

Average  Gross  Sale . 

260.0^ 

225.04 

164.0^ 

250.0^ 

210.0^ 

184.0<f 

300.0(> 

2C0.04 

215.0^ 

Returns  and  Allowances  . 

30.74 

21. 0<^ 

16.04 

44.2^ 

23.04 

20.3<* 

36.5^ 

32.24 

27.54 

Net  Sales  Income  . 

229.3 

204.0 

148.0 

205.8 

187.0 

163.7 

263.5 

227.8 

187.5 

Total  Merchandise  Costs  (Net) . 

150.04 

135.0<‘ 

lOO.fX* 

137.04 

125.0<^ 

109.7<‘ 

174.04 

150.0^ 

121.5^ 

Gross  Margin .  . 

79.3 

69.0 

48.0 

68.8 

62.0 

54.0 

89.5 

77.8 

66.0 

Total  Pay  Roll  . 

Real  Estate  Costs  (See  Appendix, 

41.84 

38.4<‘ 

27.04 

35.54 

32.4<^ 

31,0^ 

45.04 

40.5<f 

34.5^ 

page  55)  . 

9.5 

11.5 

10.6 

8.9 

9.5 

11.0 

13.3 

13.0 

13.8 

Newspaper  Advertising . 

* 

6.5 

5.75 

* 

7.2 

7.35 

* 

7.2 

5.95 

Direct  Advertising . 

* 

0.45 

0.3 

* 

0.4 

0.45 

0.4 

0.3 

Other  Advertising . 

* 

0.45 

0.35 

0.3 

0.3 

* 

0.4 

0.25 

Total  Advertising  (subtotal) . 

Taxes  (except  on  real  estate  and 

7.8 

(7.4) 

(6.4) 

7.7 

(7.9) 

(8.1) 

8.4 

(8.0) 

(6.5) 

income)  . 

1.1 

0.8 

0.75 

0.9 

0.7 

0.75 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

Interest  (except  on  real  estate)  . 

5.0 

5.0 

3.6 

4.7 

4.1 

3.9 

4.55 

4.3 

4.0 

Supplies  . 

3.5 

3.3 

2.6 

3.6 

3.2 

3.1 

5.2 

4.2 

3.4 

Service  Purchased . . 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

1.65 

1.65 

1.85 

1.4 

1.5 

1.45 

Unclassified :  Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

0.8 

1.15 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.35 

Other  . 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

22 

1.45 

1.35 

2.6 

1.85 

1.7 

Travelling  . 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

0.75 

0.75 

0.75 

0.65 

Communication  . ' . 

0.8 

0.95 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.05 

1.1 

1.05 

1.05 

Repairs  . 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

0.65 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.55 

Insurance  (except  on  real  estate) . 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.55 

0.45 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.55 

Depreciation  (except  on  real  estate) . . 
Professional  Services  (See  Appendix, 

22 

2.0 

2.25 

1.8 

1.75 

1.9 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

page  56) . 

1.2 

1.3 

1.0 

1.1 

1.15 

1.05 

1.1 

1.15 

1.0 

Total  Expense . . 

80.2^ 

77.5^ 

61.5^ 

71.8^ 

67.4^ 

68.0<S 

89.0^ 

81.5^ 

73.5^ 

Net  Profit  or  Loss  . 

Net  Other  Income  (including  interest 

L.0.9^ 

L.8.5<f 

L.13.5< 

L.3.0^ 

L.5.4^ 

L.14.(W 

0.5^ 

L.3.7^ 

L.7.5^ 

on  capital  owned) . 

8.9 

9.5 

7.0 

7.0 

7.7 

7.2 

6.2 

8.7 

7.0 

Net  Gain . 

8.0<^ 

1.0^ 

L.6.5^ 

4.0< 

2.34 

L.6.8^ 

6.74 

5.0^ 

L.0.5^ 

Number  of  Transaction/Total  Number 

3,600 

of  Employees . 

3,000 

3,200 

3,600 

3,500 

3,906 

3,900 

3,200 

3,500 

Index  of  Change  in  Number  of  Trans- 

93.S 

actions  over  Preceding  Year . 

99.0 

98.5 

93.8 

98.2 

102.5 

93.4 

101.0 

100.2 

*  Data  not  available. 
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The  Effect  of  the  High  Ratio 

of  Fixed  Charges  in  1932 

on  Departmental  Results 


By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  Controllers’  Congress  re¬ 
port  on  Departmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results, 
which  has  just  been  released  and 
mailed  to  contributing  members, 
points  a  finger  at  the  barrier  to 
profitable  operation  which  was 
raised  to  new  heights  during  the 
past  year  as  the  result  of  the  effect 
of  decreased  sales  volume  on  fixed 
charges,  particularly  those  incident 
to  the  occupancy  function. 

In  spite  of  store  principals  and 
executives  marshalling  every  bit  of 
resourcefulness  at  their  command  to 
break  down  the  barrier  to  successful 
operation  raised  by  the  fixed  charges 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  store, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
not  a  great  deal  was  actually  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  respect. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  immobility  of  fixed 
charges  influences  total  operating 
expense  in  a  period  of  declining 
sales,  a  comparison  of  the  data  for 
1931  and  1932  reveals  that  sales 
decline  for  the  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  23%  for  all  the  store  groups, 
that  occupancy  expense  increased 
about  20%,  from  an  average  of 
about  7.5%  of  sales  to  9.0%,  and 
that  total  expense  increased  from 
approximately  35%  to  38.5%  of 
sales  or  10%.  Almost  one  half  of 
the  increase  in  total  expense  was 
occasioned  by  the  increase  in  the 
occupancy  function,  which  ordin¬ 
arily  incurs  only  about  20%  of  the 
total  store  expenses. 

True,  the  other  functional  ex¬ 
penses  contain  some  elements  of 
fixed  charges,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  better  said,  irreducible  mini- 
mums.  The  occupancy  function, 
however,  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
items  directly  associated  with  the 
tendency  of  land  and  buildings  and 
which  for  the  most  part  entail  de¬ 
finite  expenditures  under  contrac¬ 
tual  relations.  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  many  stores  have  affected 


adjustments  in  regard  to  fixed  obli¬ 
gations.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Craft  generally  has  benefited  by 
such  adjustments  is  not  known,  but 
the  high  occupancy  costs  for  1932 
do  not  evidence  that  much  was  ac¬ 
complished. 

>  Fixed  charges  bear  a  greater 
ratio  to  the  total  expenses  charge¬ 
able  to  some  departments  than  to 
others.  This  accounts  to  some  de¬ 
gree  for  the  reason  why  the  com¬ 
parisons  of  departmental  profit  or 
loss  results  for  1932  with  those  of 
1930  and  1931,  vary  widely  between 
departments. 

The  total  store  results  noted  be¬ 
low  reveal  losses,  which  in  the  case 
of  the  typical  store  in  each  of  the 
groups  were  more  than  twice  as 
great  in  percentage  to  sales  as  were 
the  losses  incurred  in  1931. 

COMPARISON— TOTAL  STORE 
RESULTS 

1931-1932 


(Percentage  of  Loss  to  Sales) 


1931 

1932 

Group  I  . 

.  3.3 

7.9 

Group  II  . 

.  2.8 

6.6 

Group  III  . 

.  1.8 

5.3 

Group  IV  . 

.  1.2 

5.5 

Group  V  . 

.  2.2 

6.1 

Group  VI  . 

.  1.0 

4.7 

In  1929  total  occupancy  expense 
averaged  less  than  7%  of  sales.  In 
1932  the  cost  of  the  occupancy  func¬ 
tion  was  approximately  9%,  of 
sales,  in  respect  to  total  store  oper¬ 
ations.  However,  there  were  a 
number  of  departments  in  each  of 
the  volume  groups,  into  which  the 
stores  were  divided  to  facilitate 
comparison,  which  sustained  an  oc¬ 
cupancy  cost  of  more  than  50% 
above  the  general  average,  and  of 
course  a  far  greater  number  of  de¬ 
partments  in  which  the  occupancy 
function  in  ratio  to  sales  ran  be¬ 
tween  9  and  13%.  Here  are  listed 
the  departments  in  the  various  vol¬ 
ume  groups  which  experienced  an 


occupancy  expense  in  excess  of 
13%. 

GROUP  I 

Annual  Sales  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 


Ribbons  13.5% 

Silverware  13.1 

Furniture  17.6 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings  14.7 
Lamps  and  Shades  13.5 

China  and  Glassware  16.6 

Gift  Shop  14.9 

Luggage  13.4 

GROUP  II 

Annual  Sales  of  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,(X)0 
Furniture  17.0% 

Gift  Shop  15.2 

Sporting  Goods,  Cameras  14.3 
Luggage  15.6 

GROUP  III 

Annual  Sales  of  $2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
Books  and  Magazines  13.7% 

Furniture  14.9 

Oriental  Rugs  15.8 

Gift  Shop  14.1 

Pictures,  Framing,  Mirrors  18.6 

Luggage  15.3 

GROUP  IV 

Annual  Sales  of  $5,006,{X)0  to  $10,000,(X)0 
Furniture  15.6% 

Oriental  Rugs  15.5 

Lamps  and  Shades  13.5 

China  and  Glassware  15.4 

Gift  Shop  13.1 

Pictures,  Framing,  Mirrors  16.1 

GROUP  V 

Annual  Sales  of  07>er  $10,000,000 
Ribbons  13.9% 

Art  Needlework,  Art  (kxxls  17.3 

Furniture  14.8 

Gift  Shop  20.7 

Pictures.  Framing,  Mirrors  16.9 

Pianos.  Musical  Instruments, 

Sheet  Music  21.7 

Sporting  Goods,  Cameras  18.9 

Luggage  15.2 

Restaurant  14.3 

GROUP  VI 
Specialty  Stores 

Stationery  13.8% 

Childrens  Shoes  14.7 

Men’s  Clothing  13.3 

Men’s  Hats  and  Caps  13.9 

Luggage  16.8 


The  Profitable  Departments 

Generally  speaking,  the  profitable 
department  was  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  Corset 
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and  Brassiere  department  returned 
profits  to  the  typical  store  in  each 
of  the  store  groups.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  department 
was  also  profitably  operated  by  the 
typical  stores  in  1930  and  1931.  A 
casual  search  for  the  profit-factors 
in  respect  to  the  results  so  regu¬ 
larly  achieved  by  this  department 
reveals :  the  markons  were  above 
the  total  store  average,  the  mark- 
downs  lower,  and  the  cash  dis¬ 
counts  greater,  thus  resulting  in 
^ross  margin  ratios  which  were 
from  8%  to  10%  (to  sales)  higher 
than  the  total  store  gross  margins 
of  the  respective  groups.  Still 
another  favorable  factor  was  the 
uniformly  low  expense  ratio,  gen¬ 
erally  about  4%  (to  sales)  below 
the  total  store  expense  figure. 

The  Hosiery  department  was  also 
uniformly  profitable  to  the  typical 
department  store  of  each  sales  vol¬ 


ume  group  in  all  three  years,  1930 
through  1932.  During  the  last  year, 
however,  the  typical  sp)ecialty  store 
incurred  a  loss  of  1.2%  in  the 
Hosiery  department.  The  Hosiery 
department  in  the  typical  store 
achieved  a  gross  margin  only  slight¬ 
ly  above  that  of  the  total  store.  It 
was  favored  by  no  large  cash 
discount  factor,  yet  profits  were 
earned  because  of  the  low  cost 
of  operating  the  department,  about 
7%  (to  sales)  below  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 
In  resp)ect  to  the  typical  spocialty 
store’s  Hosiery  department  results, 
gross  margin  was  practically  on  a 
par  with  that  of  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store,  but  expanses  were  about 
4%  higher  in  the  spacialty  store. 

Aside  from  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  department  and  the  Hosiery 
department  there  was  no  other 
which  was  generally  profitable  in 


1932.  Gloves,  Silk  Underwear,  and 
Petticoats  and  Slips  returned  profits 
only  to  the  typical  department  in 
one  to  three  of  the  store  groups, 
although  these  departments  were 
generally  profitable  in  1931.  Mill¬ 
inery  (main  store)  which  also  opar- 
ated  profitably  in  all  gproups  in  1931, 
incurred  losses  in  all  in  1932.  The 
losses  resulting  in  1932  from  the 
oparations  of  those  departments 
which  had  been  generally  success¬ 
ful  in  1931,  were  due  both  to  lower 
gross  margins  as  well  as  to  higher 
expanse  in  most  instances. 

The  repx)rt  makes  some  interest¬ 
ing  comments  and  observations  re¬ 
lative  to  the  various  divisions,  such 
as  the  Piece  Goods  Division,  Small 
Wares,  Accessories,  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  and,  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Di¬ 
visions.  Included  in  such  comment 
are  the  following  statements:  “in 
the  Piece  Goods  Division  the  losses 
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sustained  ranged  as  high  as  13.4% 
to  sales  in  the  case  of  Blankets  and. 
Comfortables  and  18.4%  for  Pat¬ 
terns,  both  in  the  typical  store  with 
sales  of  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 
000 ;  moreover,  the  Blanket  and 
Comfortable  department  has  failed 
to  realize  profits  for  typical  stores 
of  each  of  the  volume  classifica¬ 
tions  for  three  successive  years, 
chiefly  because  of  the  combination 
of  relatively  high  markdowns  and 
low  cash  discounts.  In  respect  to 
Domestic,  Muslins,  and  Sheetings 
the  report  remarks  that  this  Division 
incurred  losses  for  the  typical  store 
in  each  group  in  1932  and  in  1931 
and  also,  excepting  in  Group  V,  in 
1930.  In  1932  the  department  suf¬ 
fered  the  smallest  markdown  losses 
in  the  Piece  Goods  division,  but 
markons  were  also  lowest.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  low  markdowns  was 
about  balanced  by  the  disadvantage 
of  low  discount  earnings,  with  the 
result  that  the  gross  margins  were 
practically  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
departments  in  this  division.” 

In  the  Small  Wares  Division  the 
Toilet  Goods  department  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  comment,  including: 
“the  reasons  why  the  sales  of  the 
Toilet  Goods  department  were  main¬ 
tained  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
total  store  sales  were :  the  failure  of 
most  toilet  preparations  to  respond 
to  the  general  decline  in  prices,  and 
the  fact  that  cosmetics  and  most 
toilet  preparations  in  general  are 
now  considered  necessities  rather 
than  luxuries  as  they  were  classi¬ 
fied  some  few  years  ago.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  net 
results  the  Accessories  division 
made  a  less  unsatisfactory  showing 
than  did  any  other.  While  Infants’ 


Wear,  Small  Leather  Goods,  Wom¬ 
en’s  Shoes  and  Children’s  Shoes 
each  incurred  high  loss  ratios,  there 
were  offset  to  some  degree  by  the 
high  profit  ratio  of  Corsets  earned 
by  the  typical  store  in  each  group, 
by  the  profits  of  the  Hosiery  de¬ 
partment  in  all  department  store 
groups,  together  with  the  gains  of 
other  departments  in  this  division 
in  some  of  the  groups. 

The  Women’s  Dress  department 
in  the  Ready-to-Wear  division  in¬ 
curred  high  publicity  costs  ranging 
from  7.0%  to  9.0%  in  the  typical 
stores  of  each  of  the  volume  groups. 
This  contributed  to  the  high  ex¬ 
penses  ratio  of  the  department  with 
the  result  that  losses  ranging  from 
9.3%  to  13.1%  were  incurred  by 
the  typical  stores  in  each  of  the 
classifications. 

The  Home  Furnishings  Division 

Not  a  single  department  of  this 
group  was  profitably  operated  by 
any  of  the  typical  stores  last  year. 
The  year  1931  produced  similarly 
unsatisfactory  results,  although  not 
to  quite  the  same  degree.  In  1930 
the  results  paralleled  1931,  with  a 
few  slight  exceptions.  The  highest 
losses  in  1932  generally  were  those 
registered  by  the  individual  depart¬ 
ments  in  this  group.  The  tables 
following  bring  to  light  theextra- 
following  bring  to  light  the  extra 
cident  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
departments.  In  no  one  group  was 
a  single  typical  department  operated 
at  an  expense  ratio  below  that  of 
the  typical  total  store  in  the  group. 
Typic^  expenses  for  one  or  two 
departments  in  each  store  group 
mounted  to  over  50%  of  sales,  with 
the  result  that  typical  net  losses  of 


over  20%  are  not  infrequently  \ 

shown  on  the  summary  table.  t 

The  individual  departments  of  < 

this  group  have  low  stock  turn  rates  i 

and  low  sales  per  square  foot  of  l 

selling  space.  These  facts  coupled 
with  the  sharp  price  decline  which 
most  of  the  items  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  sustained  during  the  past 
year  explain  the  high  occupancy 
costs  for  these  departments.  While 
the  tables  show  departmental  occu¬ 
pancy  charges  of  as  much  as  15% 
or  more  in  a  number  of  cases  for 
the  typical  store,  the  occupancy  ex¬ 
pense  for  many  of  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments  in  individual 
stores  were  frequently  above  30%. 

Also,  in  a  numlier  of  instances  red 
figure  gross  margins  were  en¬ 
countered,  revealing  that  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  in  the  department  was 
transacted  below  cost. 

In  view  of  the  high  expense  ratio 
which  all  of  the  typical  departments- 
incur,  and  the  failure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  generally  to  ojjerate 
these  departments  at  a  cost  even 
remotely  approaching  the  gross 
margins  realized,  this  question  is 
suggested:  is  the  department  store 
type  of  operation  depending  to  a 
great  degree  on  turnover  speed  and 
relatively  low  markup  applicable  to 
the  sale  of  slow  moving,  bulky,  or 
difficult  to  handle  home  furnishings? 

In  spite  of  the  lower  operating 
costs  of  the  basement  section,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  individual  departments 
sustained  heavy  losses  in  one  or 
more  groups.  The  Piece  Goods  and 
Domestics  department  incurred  a. 
general  average  loss  of  over  9%, 
and  Dresses  approximately  8%. 

{Continued  on  page  115) 
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The  Need  For  Merchant  Cooperation 

By  HARRY  W.  SCHACTER* 

President,  Kauftnan  Straus  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 


March  4,  1933,  may  well  mark 
the  ending  of  a  great  era  in 
American  economic  history — 
an  era  that  had  almost  reduced  it¬ 
self  to  an  absurdity — the  era  of 
rugged  individualism,  when  men 
really  believed  that  economic  policies 
could  be  entirely  divorced  from 
their  social  consequences,  and  that 
more  could  be  accomplished  by  com¬ 
petition  than  by  cooperation. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  giving 
lip  service  to  competition,  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  march  to¬ 
ward  cooperation.  With  depression, 
the  need  for  cooperation  has  become 
so  apparent  that  today  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  observers,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  avenues  left  for 
lowering  the  costs  of  distribution. 

It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  vitally 
essential  that  the  attention  of  re¬ 
tailers  all  over  the  country  be  focus¬ 
ed  on  merchant  cooperation  and  its 
possibilities. 

Attempts  to  Reduce  Expenses 

Every  retailer  knows  what  a 
battle  he  has  fought  during  the  past 
three  years,  tr>-ing  to  cut  expenses 
so  as  to  meet  the  drastic  drop  in 
volume.  Very  few  have  succeeded 
in  cutting  expenses  below  income. 
For  the  most  part  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  in  cutting  expenses. 
Advertising  expenses  generally  have 
l)een  cut  to  the  bone  .  .  .  payrolls 
have  been  deflated  to  a  point  where 
our  people  are  barely  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing.  Where  else  then  can  the  re¬ 
tailer  turn  in  order  to  lower  costs? 

I  believe  if  we  but  glance  at  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  merchant 
cooperation,  we  will  find  that 
“there’s  gold  in  them  thar  hills.” 

About  two  months  ago  I  offered 
a  comprehensive  program  for  mer¬ 
chant  cooperation.  It  might  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  the  record  to  repeat 
it  here  in  brief  outline. 

This  program  is  comprehensive, 
and  it  may  seem  formidable.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  all  of  it  be  put 
into  effect  at  once.  It  might  be  well 
in  some  communities — since  plan¬ 
ning  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day — ^to  develop  a  Two  Year  Plan 

’Address  delivered  at  the  Mid  Year  Confer¬ 
ence,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
II.,  June  2,  1933. 


or  a  Three  Year  Plan  to  put  as 
much  of  this  program  as  is  feasible 
into  effect. 

Basic  Principles 

May  I  state  that  certain  basic 
principles  are  necessary  without 
which  such  a  program  cannot  be 
made  effective. 

1 —  Absolute  adherence  both  in  letter 
and  in  spirit  to  all  agreements 
reached  by  every  merchant  in 
the  community. 

2 —  Complete  support  by  all  the 
merchants  of  the  entire  program 
adopted,  whether  or  not  every 
merchant  is  effected  at  every 
point.  The  spirit  must  be,  “You 
support  my  part  of  the  program 
and  I’ll  support  yours.” 

3 —  The  closest  possible  united  front 
of  all  retailers  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  trust. 

I  know  that  there  will  immedi¬ 
ately  be  a  chorus  of  protest 
among  merchants  who  will  say — 

1.  “It  can’t  be  done” 

2.  “It  will  hurt  business” 

3.  “It  will  turn  our  customers 
against  us” 

Answers  to  Objections 

To  each  of  these  objections  the 
answer  can  be  made  from  experi¬ 
ence. 

1.  To  those  who  say,  “It  can’t 
be  done,”  I  wish  to  say  that  every 
point  in  the  program  outlined  above 
is  functioning  right  now  in  one  or 
more  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  most  part,  functioning 
successfully. 

2.  To  those  who  say,  “It  will 
turn  our  customers  against  us,”  I 
need  only  state  that  wherever  mer¬ 
chant  cooperation  has  been  tried  and 
properly  presented  to  the  public, 
customers  have  accepted  it  grace¬ 
fully.  Furthermore,  if  ever  there 
were  a  psychological  time  for  us  to 
recapture  those  services  and  those 
privileges  which  we  have  wastefully 
and  needlessly  extended  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  is 
now. 

Perhaps  the  experience  in  Louis¬ 


ville  might  well  bear  out  the  last 
two  points.  Several  years  ago  the 
leading  merchants  decided  to  give 
up  trading  stamps.  We  expected 
that  our  business  would  be  drastic¬ 
ally  hurt,  and  that  we  would  have 
thousands  of  complaints.  To  our 
surprise,  there  was  practically  no 
unfavorable  customer  reaction,  and 
the  stores  as  a  whole  saved  at  least 
$150, (XX)  a  year. 

Last  Fall,  through  merchant  co¬ 
operation,  we  eliminated  the  prepay¬ 
ment  of  parcels  post  (except  on 
packages  over  $10.00  and  under  ten 
pounds).  Again  we  expected  un¬ 
favorable  customer  reaction  and  that 
our  business  would  be  hurt,  and  yet 
neither  of  these  things  happened. 
What  did  happen  was  that  the 
stores  of  Louisville  saved  close  to 
$50,0(X)  a  year. 

In  Louisville 

Just  about  a  month  ago,  we  in 
Louisville  organized  all  the  furriers 
and  established  minimum  rates  for 
fur  storage  and  for  cleaning  and 
glazing.  It  might  be  interesting  to  • 
note  that  the  minimum  price  set  for 
cleaning  and  glazing  of  a  fur  coat 
was  $5.00.  Last  year  fur  competi¬ 
tion  was  so  keen  and  so  destructive, 
that  it  reached  a  point  where  one 
furrier  advertised  cleaning  and  glaz¬ 
ing  for  $1.00,  and  another  furrier 
had  already  prepared  to  advertise 
the  same  service  for  50  cents.  Cus¬ 
tomer  reaction  to  the  new  rates  has 
been  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  all 
the  furriers  of  Louisville  are  going 
to  lie  able  to  make  some  money 
this  year. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  five  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  in  Louisville  agreed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  $5.00  $10.00  and  $15.00 
price  lines  in  ready-towear,  and 
substitute  $5.95,  $10.95  and  $16.75. 
It  is  my  belief  that  not  one  of 
these  stores  will  sell  fewer  garments 
because  of  these  price  lines,  and  yet 
it  is  readily  imaginable  what  this 
will  mean  to  their  initial  markup. 

And  so  Merchant  Cooperation 
marches  on  in  Louisville!  We  are 
going  to  keep  at  it  until  every  point 
in  our  program  will  either  be 
adopted  or  rejected.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  taste  the  fruits  of 
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tore  M anagement 


An  Outline  For  Merchant  Cooperation  in  1933 

I— UNITED  RETAIL  FRONT: 

I.  Consolidation  of  all  retail  groups  in  every  community. 

II—  SERVICE: 

1.  Immediate  cutting  down  of  deliveries  to  one  a  day. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  central  delivery  service  for  suburban 
deliveries. 

3.  The  ultimate  establishment  of  a  centralized  delivery  system 
for  all  stores. 

4.  The  elimination  of  pre-payment  on  parcel  post  and  express. 

5.  The  development  of  strict  rules  and  regulations  limiting  liberal 
customers’  returns  policy. 

6.  Setting  up  a  central  file  of  those  customers  who  return  more  than 
15%  of  their  purchases. 

7.  The  elimination  of  making  calls  for  packages  at  customers’ 
homes. 

8.  A  charge  of  15c  on  all  special  delivery  packages. 

9.  The  elimination  of  all  cash  refunds  for  merchandise  returned 
two  weeks  following  Christmas. 

10.  The  exchange  after  Christmas  of  toys  for  other  toys  only. 

11.  A  charge  for  Christmas  boxes  and  Christmas  gift  wrapping  on 
all  purchases  under  $1.00. 

12.  A  program  for  educating  customers  to  carry  small  packages. 

III—  PROMOTION : 

1.  A  uniform  spring  opening  for  entire  city. 

2.  A  uniform  fall  opening  for  entire  city. 

3.  A  city-wide  selling  day. 

4.  The  elimination  of  August  fur  sales,  or  holding  them  all  at 
one  time. 

5.  A  uniform  opening  for  both  February  and  August  furniture 
sales. 

6.  A  uniform  Christmas  opening. 

7.  A  unified  drive  for  quality. 

8.  The  elimination  of  fashion  shows  held  outside  the  store. 

9.  A  radio  course  for  the  consumer. 

IV— MERCHANDISING : 

1.  A  uniform  policy  to  cut  out  selling  merchandise  below  cost. 

2.  A  uniform  agreement  as  to  rates  for  fur  storage  and  fur 
alterations. 

3.  A  uniform  radio  installation  charge. 

4.  The  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  markup — especially  in  apparel. 

5.  An  agreement  for  no  clearances  for  three  weeks  before  Christ¬ 
mas. 

6.  The  elimination  of  free  novelties  before  Christmas. 

V— ADVERTISING: 

1.  The  elimination  of  comparative  prices. 

2.  The  elimination  of  exaggerated  statements. 

3.  The  establishment  by  all  merchants  of  a  cooperative  engraving 
plant. 

4.  Joint  action  of  all  merchants  for  reduction  of  newspaper  rates. 

VI—  CREDITS: 

1.  A  uniform  agreement  as  to  terms — especially  on  installment 
merchandise. 

2.  A  uniform  collection  policy. 

3.  A  uniform  policy  on  lay-aways. 

4.  A  uniform  closing  every  month  for  charge  purchases. 

5.  The  elimination  of  discounts — except  to  employees. 

6.  A  charge  of  of  1%  on  all  delinquent  accounts. 

VII—  EDUCATION: 

1.  The  establishment  of  regular  sales  training  classes  in  every  city. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Retailers’  Forum  in  every  city. 

VIII— SUPPLIES: 

1.  Standardization  of  store  supplies  and  joint  purchases  on  many 
supply  items. 

2.  Joint  sale  of  waste-paper. 

IX— MISCELLANEOUS : 

1.  Joint  action  to  reduce  freight  and  express  rates. 

2.  United  retail  front  for  legislation. 

3.  Joint  action  to  curb  selling  at  wholesale  by  local  manufacturers. 

4.  Joint  action  for  legislation  to  tax  stores’  representatives  of  other 
cities  selling  at  retail. 

5.  Regional  conferences  on  retail  distribution. 

6.  Strengthening  of  the  enforcement  of  all  agreements  already 
reach^. 

7.  The  taking  of  Iradership  by  retail  merchants  in  progressive, 
social  ideas  and  in  humanitarian  practices. 


cooperation,  and  we  find  them 
good. 

Wages  and  Working  Conditions 

The  outline  of  the  program  of 
cooperation  is  pretty  clear.  Yet 
there  is  one  point  in  it  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  especially — the 
need  for  leadership  among  retailers 
in  progressive,  social  ideas  both  as 
humanitarian  practice  and  as  good 
business.  I  refer  particularly  to 
the  matter  of  wages  and  working 
conditions — not  only  in  stores  but 
also  in  the  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  community. 

I  am  certain  that  a  majority  of 
retailers  have  the  capacity  to  view 
this  problem  from  its  social  and  its 
humanitarian  aspects.  However, 
believing  as  I  do,  that  no  policy 
socially  right  has  ever  failed  to  pay 
dividends  in  the  long  run,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
salient  facts  as  to  the  value  of  such 
a  social  policy  from  the  economic 
point  of  view. 

In  the  year  1929,  the  height  of 
our  prosperity  period — when  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  country'  was  some 
ninety  billions  of  dollars,  a  recent 
survey  showed  that  54  jier  cent  of 
the  money  spent  in  the  country  had 
Ijeen  spent  by  people  earning  under 
$2,000  a  year,  and  that  85  jier  cent 
of  the  forty  eight  millions  working 
in  1929  earned  under  $2,000  a  year. 
In  other  words,  our  greatest  pros¬ 
perity  peak  was  predicated  on  ex¬ 
tensive  purchasing  power  among 
the  masses,  and  even  at  that  85  per 
cent  of  them  were  earning  under 
$40.00  a  week. 

By  1931  the  ninety  billions  of 
1929  income  had  dropped  to  about 
fifty  three  billions,  and  the  1932 
figures  have  been  estimated  at  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  that.  The  con¬ 
sequent  contraction  of  purchasing 
power  was  a  basic  factor  in  the 
tragic  depression  of  the  i)ast  three 
years. 

I  maintain  that  before  we  can 
make  any  real  economic  recovery 
in  this  country,  we  must  expend 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
by  finding  employment  for  the  four¬ 
teen  millions  or  more  now  unem¬ 
ployed,  and  by  increasing  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  those  already  em¬ 
ployed. 

The  problem  has  many  difficulties 
and  affects  the  entire  country.  The 
only  possible  way  of  treating  with 
it  is  therefore  on  a  national  basis, 
and  in  the  National  Recovery  Act 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  are  attacking  it  boldly  and 
fearlessly. 
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I  fervently  believe  that  the  Pre.si- 
clent’s  industrial  program  is  right, 
not  only  from  an  economic  but  also 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
and  I  urge  every  retailer  in  the 
country  to  back  his  proposals  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

The  program  for  merchant  co¬ 
operation  has,  I  l)elieve,  tremendous 
possibilities  for  all  merchants 
throughout  the  country.  It  calls  for 
voluntary  coop)eration,  and  with  the 
present  set-up  the  best  we  may  hope 
for  is  that  all  merchants — or  at 
least  all  the  leading  merchants — in 
every  sizeable  community  will  see 
the  soundness  of  these  proposals 
and  will  undertake  to  carry  them 
out. 

This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  right 
now.  However,  we  all  know  that 
in  distribution  as  in  production 
there  is  usually  in  every  community 
a  small  minority  composed  of  those 
rugged  individualists  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  can  go  it  alone.  The 
ethics  and  the  policies  of  this  min¬ 
ority  are  generally  not  very  desir¬ 
able,  with  the  result  that  they  drag 
down  the  standards  of  the  majority 
in  their  communities. 

President  Roosevelt  pointed  out 
in  his  recent  address  liefore  the 
United  States  Cham})er  of  Com¬ 
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merce,  that  the  same  thing  held  true 
in  the  field  of  production,  and  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
this  minority  into  line  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act  was  projected. 

The  President’s  program  con¬ 
cerns  itself  primarily  with  produc¬ 
tion — yet,  the  evils  of  distribution 
are  every  bit  as  great  as  those  of 
l)ro<luction.  Until  these  evils  are 
corrected,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
the  balanced  economic  order  which 
the  present  administration  is  striv¬ 
ing  for. 

Program  For  the  Control  of 
Distribution 

I  would  therefore  like  to  suggest 
a  program  for  the  control  of  dis¬ 
tribution  which  would  dovetail  with 
the  contemplated  program  for  the 
control  of  production.  I  assume 
that  it  will  be  called  radical,  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  what-have-you.  The 
same  e])ithets  were  applied  but  a 
short  while  ago  to  the  proposals  for 
the  control  of  production.  Yet,  to¬ 
day,  this  idea  seems  to  be  generally 
accepted,  and  in  all  probability  the 
bill  will  be  passed — if  it  has  not 
already  been  passed  by  the  time  this 
address  is  made. 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  be¬ 
fore  very  long  this  proposed  pro¬ 
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gram  for  the  control  of  distribu¬ 
tion — or  a  better  one — will  be 
equally  acceptable  to  retailers  every¬ 
where. 

In  the  broadest  asjjects  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  based,  first,  on  a  planned 
program  for  every  community  to 
gear  all  the  elements  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  that  community, 
and,  secondly,  on  forcing  the  non¬ 
cooperators  with  the  low  standards 
to  come  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  their  fellow-merchants. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of 
this  program,  it  might  be  well  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  evils  in 
our  system  of  distribution,  in  order 
to  make  clear  why  such  a  program 
is  needed. 

Evils  Affecting  Distribution 

Distribution — retailing  particular¬ 
ly — is  suffering  from  a  number  of 
major  evils  today: 

First — There  are  too  many  retail 
stores  in  most  communities.  Any¬ 
body  may  enter  the  field,  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  need  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  store. 

Second — There  are  many,  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  smaller  retailers, 
who  haven’t  and  have  never  had 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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The  Sales  Tax  Situation 
In  New  England 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL* 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  Boston 


IN  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  of  Boston 
I  wish  to  enter  the  most  urgent 
opposition  to  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  bill  which  would  impose 
a  tax  on  retail  sales  of  merchandise. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  not 
only  be  seriously  harmful  to  the 
consiuning  public  and  to  our  retail 
stores,  but  also  it  is  not  intended 
to  supply  the  funds  that  the  State 
must  raise. 

Curtails  Consumer  Buying 

Several  very  erroneous  conclus¬ 
ions  have  been  advanced  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  retail  sales  tax.  One 
is  that  a  tax  of  1,  or  2  or  3  per  cent 
would  not  be  a  serious  burden  to 
the  consumers  at  large.  As  retail 
merchants  we  know  only  too  well 
the  vital  need  of  the  public  to  buy 
as  economically  as  possible  and  the 
sharp  curtailment  in  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  that  is  produced  by  even  a  small 
difference  in  price.  We  know  also 
that  it  would  be  physically  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  stores  themselves  to 
stand  the  additional  loss  of  absorb¬ 
ing  the  tax.  With  most  retail  stores 
in  the  Commonwealth  operating  at 
a  loss  during  the  past  year  or  more, 
you  may  be  sure  that  if  it  had  been 
humanly  possible  for  the  public  to 
have  paid  higher  prices,  the  re¬ 
tailers  would  have  asked  at  least 
sufficiently  higher  prices  to  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  meet  their  operating 
expenses. 

How  urgently  that  need  was  felt, 
may  be  clearer  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  average  department  store  in  the 
United  States  in  1932  lost  approxi¬ 
mately  6  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
sales,  and  that  the  specialty  stores 
lost  nearly  5  cents  on  each  dollar  of 
sales.  In  Massachusetts  the  losses 
in  retail  merchandising  have  been 
but  little  less  severe,  as  you  can  well 
know  from  the  terrific  mortality 
during  the  past  year  among  our 
stores,  including  several  of  our 
finest  old  establishments,  with  re¬ 
cords  of  more  than  half  a  century 

•Address  delivered  at  a  hearing  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  Massachusetts  Sales  Tax,  May  16,  1933. 


of  successful  service.  Moreover, 
the  stores  that  have  succeeded  in 
staying  in  business  are  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  stand  any  additional  bur¬ 
dens. 

The  great  economic  need  today  of 
the  state  and  all  its  business  is  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we 
hope  to  wipe  out  unemployment  and 
bring  back  prosperity.  Every  step 
wp  take  should  be  one  that  will 
speed  up  the  flow  of  distribution, 
but  the  tax  which  is  proposed  is 
of  a  sort  that  will  retard  distribu¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

The  following  figures  show  what 
has  happened  to  the  sales  of  retail 
stores  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
past  three  years ;  that  is,  since  1930 ; 
as  reported  by  the  Industrial  Statis¬ 
tics  Division  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank ; 


1931 

January 

—8.2% 

Febuary 

—8.8% 

March 

—4.7% 

April 

—4.4% 

Average  for  first  four  months 

When  any  industry  having  the 
heavy  fixed  overhead  of  the  retail 
stores,  loses  43  iier  cent  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  three  year’s  time,  you  can 
well  imagine  why  I  say  that  it  can¬ 
not  stand  any  more  burden. 

Even  in  actual  numlier  of  units 
of  goods  sold,  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Boston  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year 
showed  a  decline  of  nearly  13  per 
cent  compared  with  same  period  a 
year  a.go. 


Can  the  Tax  Be  Passed  On? 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  stores  could 
equitably  pass  on  the  proposed  tax 
to  the  consumer.  The  record  be¬ 
low  shows  the  size  of  the  average 
sale  of  Boston  Department  Stores, 
and  it  also  shows  the  terrific  de¬ 
cline  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
three  years. 

How  is  the  retailer  to  apply  fairly 
a  tax  on  the  odd  amounts  which 
make  up  his  sales:  or  how  is  the 
store  in  which  the  bulk  of  sales  are 
less  than  25  cents  to  pass  on  the 
tax?  One  of  two  things  will  hap¬ 
pen  :  either  the  customer  will  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  or  the  retailer  will  be 
— and  whichever  is  the  case,  busi¬ 
ness  suffers. 

I  realize  that  certain  other  states 
are  now  trying  out  this  experiment 
of  a  sales  tax,  but  the  truth  is  that 
none  of  them  yet  know  anything 
about  it.  There  is  no  experience 
that  we  can  safely  use  as  a  guide 
and  the  difficulties  that  already  have 
been  encountered  in  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois  and  New  York  bear  out  the 
fears  which  economists  have  long 
held  regarding  such  a  form  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Professor  Robert  Murray 
Haig  of  Columbia  University  and 
President  of  the  National  Tax 
Association  says:  “I  deliberately 
submit  that  any  politician  who  has 
the  small  home  owner  at  heart,  can- 


—17.1%  —23.9%  —42.5% 

—18.7%  —29.2%  -42.8% 

—22.3%  —13.2%  —35.6% 

—43.0% 


not  sincerely  and  conscientiously 
urge  the  substitution  of  a  general 
sales  tax  for  real  estate  taxation. 
To  propose  substitution  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax  for  taxes  on  real 
estate  as  a  measure  of  relief  for 
the  small  man,  is  an  insult  to  in¬ 
telligence  and  an  affront  to  his  com¬ 
mon  sense.” 

Other  leading  tax  authorities  who 
oppose  this  sort  of  taxation  as  un¬ 
sound  are:  John  H.  Gray,  former 
President  of  the  American  Econ- 
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Cash  and  C.  O.  D. 
Regular  Charge 
Instalment 
Total 


Feb.  1930 
$1.60 
4.95 
49.00 
2.60 


Feb.  1932 
$1.24 
3.85 
32.00 
2.15 


Feb.  1933 
$1.07 
3.38 
20.63 
1.61 
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1932 

-26.4% 


1933 

—27.7% 


Total  Decline 
Since  1930 
—51.1% 
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omic  Association ;  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman  of  Columbia  University; 
Richard  T.  Ely,  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Research ; 
Alfred  G.  Buehler  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont.  These  men  and 
many  others  whose  counsel  should 
be  heeded  have  realized  the  basic 
error  which  a  general  tax  on  dis¬ 
tribution  involves. 

Any  measure  that  hurts  the  mass¬ 
es  of  our  people  hurts  our  retail 
business,  and  to  hurt  retail  business 
means  to  hurt  every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  sales  tax  would  be  imposed 
regardless  of  the  ability  to  pay.  The 
family  that  is  barely  managing  to 
eke  out  an  existence  must  pay 
in  its  distress  the  same  percent¬ 
age  as  the  family  with  plentiful 
means :  the  retail  store  that  has 
l)arely  come  through  the  depression 
must  pay,  even  though  doing  so  will 
mean  its  collapse. 

Whatever  social  theories  may  be 
involved,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
is  no  time  to  impose  a  further  load 
on  the  backs  of  those  who  cannot 
stand  it. 

We  retail  merchants  realize  this 
truth  perhaps  more  fully  than  any 
other  group,  for  we  are  in  most  in¬ 
timate  contact  with  the  masses  of 
our  people.  Also  are  we  mindful 
of  the  need  for  relief  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  burden  upon  real  estate?  Many 
of  our  stores  own  their  own  build¬ 
ings,  and  all  of  them  pay  the  prop¬ 
erty  tax  either  directly,  or  indirect¬ 
ly  in  the  form  of  rent. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  to  insure  that  its  passage 
would  relieve  the  load  on  real  estate. 
In  fact,  as  far  as  1933  is  concerned, 
we  are  told  that  the  assessments 
already  are  determined  and  cannot 
l)e  changed.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  addition  of  a  sales  tax  will  even 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
changed,  because  its  principle  is 
wrong. 

Will  Check  Economy  Program 

The  one  thing  that  a  sales  tax 
imposed  on  July  1st  will  accom¬ 
plish,  will  be  to  check  the  program 
of  economy  now  being  carried  out 
in  our  municipal  governments.  The 
revenue  from  the  sales  tax,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  not  be  used  to  relieve  the 
burden  on  real  property,  but  will 
be  used  to  finance  deficits  of  cities 
and  towns  which  need  money  be¬ 
cause  of  their  failure  to  reduce  local 
expenditures  in  proportion  to  the 
taxpayers’  ability  to  pay.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  sales  tax  will  greatly  im¬ 
pede  economy  programs  that  have 


been  started  in  Massachusetts  com¬ 
munities.  Large  new  sources  of  re¬ 
venue  do  not  make  for  either  econ¬ 
omy  or  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
local  governments. 

In  221  Massachusetts  cities  and 
towns  reporting  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council,  the  total  reduction  in 
1932  expenditures  compared  with 
1931  was  only  4.4  per  cent.  Of  1% 
cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts 
that  have  reported  as  to  1933  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  total  reduction  was 
only  7  per  cent  compared  with  1932. 
This  makes  a  total  reduction  of  only 
about  11.4  per  cent  during  the  past 
two  years. 

In  Vermont  the  reduction  in 
municipal  expenditures  during  the 
past  two  years  has  been  29,  in  New 
Hampshire  25,  Rhode  Island  16, 
Maine  23  and  Connecticut  16  per 
cent. 

Local  Mismanagement 

Obviously,  the  cities  and  towns 
in  our  state  have  not  yet  realized 
that  they  must  cut  their  costs  in 
keeping  with  the  ability  of  their 
taxpayers  to  pay.  We  believe  that 
when  a  municipality  reaches  a  point 
where,  through  mismanagement,  it 
cannot  meet  its  payroll,  that  alone 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  mis¬ 
management  to  justify  the  state  in 
taking  over  the  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  of  that  municipality. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a 
situation  that  is  sure  to  become  more 
and  more  acute  during  this  present 
year,  and  particularly  in  the  great 
industrial  portions  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  I  refer  to  the  difficulty  which 
the  masses  of  our  people  face  as 
the  result  of  the  inevitable  lag  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
during  a  period  of  rapid  price  ad¬ 
vance.  Already  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  this  upward  movement 
in  prices,  and  already  federal  legis¬ 
lative  measures  have  been  put  into 
effect  that  make  certain  a  much  fur¬ 
ther  and  continued  advance.  View¬ 
ed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect,  this  movement  is  highly 
promising.  I  believe  it  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  way  out  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  But  we  must  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  difficulties  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  higher  prices  which  we, 
as  an  industrial  state,  are  sure  to 
feel. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  we 
have  seen  the  price  of  wheat  and 
cotton  and  wool  advance  more  than 
50  per  cent.  We  are  facing  radical 
increases  in  every  item  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  clothing,  which  constitute 
the  larger  part  of  our  cost  of  living 


budget.  If  the  purposes  of  the  new 
farm  relief  bill  are  carried  out,  and 
I  believe  they  must  be  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  nation’s  agricul¬ 
ture,  then  we  must  expect  the  cost 
of  farm  products  to  rise  another  50 
per  cent  and  maybe  more. 

Ratio  of  Prices  and  Income 

It  is  the  interval  between  higher 
prices  for  living  necessities  and  the 
eventual  rise  in  wages  and  incomes 
that  we  must  guard  against.  We 
are  all  convinced  that,  in  time,  better 
economic  conditions  in  the  farming 
areas  will  mean  better  business  in 
our  industrial  areas,  but  meanwhile 
it  will  mean  higher  costs  for  the 
things  our  people  must  buy,  with¬ 
out  correspondingly  higher  incomes 
with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

That  interval  will  occur  during 
the  coming  months  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  proposed  to  add  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  prices  by  imposing  a  retail 
sales  tax.  If  there  must  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  name  of  commonsense,  wait 
until  the  masses  of  the  people  on 
whom  it  will  bear  hardest  have  some 
income  with  which  to  pay  it. 

A  careful  examination  of  the 
sources  of  revenue  and  income  to 
the  Commonwealth  shows  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  any  form 
of  sales  tax  in  order  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  this  year.  The  La 
Follette-Costigan  Bill  provides 
$500,000,000  of  Federal  money  for 
the  states  for  welfare  purposes. 
Massachusetts’  share  is  about  $20,- 
000,000. 

The  beer  tax  can  be  counted  upon 
for  alx)ut  $1,000,000. 

Diversion  of  the  gasoline  tax  will 
provide  $10,000,000. 

There  are  still  savings  to  be  made 
in  the  county  budgets  which,  I  am 
assured  by  competent  authority,  can 
amount  to  a  total  of  another  $1,- 
000,000  if  the  necessary  pressure  is 
exerted  to  force  these  economies. 

In  the  same  way,  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  our  cities  and  towns  can 
and  must  be  reduced  in  keeping 
with  their  ability  to  tax.  If  the 
necessary  reductions  in  their  expen¬ 
ditures  are  made,  they  can  easily 
total  an  additional  $10,000,000. 

The  sum  total  of  these  items 
would  be: 

$20,000,000  from  Federal  Aid, 
10,000,000  from  diversion  of  the 
gasoline  tax, 

10,000,000  from  city  and  town 
expenditures, 

1,000,000  from  beer  tax, 

1,000,000  from  savings  on 
county  budgets. 

$42,000,000 
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Campaigning  Against  the  Sales  Tax 

By  BENJAMIN  F.  SISSON 

President,  Sisson  Bros.  W elden  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FORSEEING  that  some  form  of 
general  retail  sales  tax  would 
probably  be  recommended  by 
the  Governor,  the  Retail  Bureau  of 
the  Binghamton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  early  in  January  of  this  year, 
appointed  a  committee  of  merchants 
whose  function  it  was  to  resist  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  to  the 
utmost.  This  committee  swung  into 
action  just  a  week  prior  to  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Governor’s  budget  and 
tax  recommendations. 

Conferences  Held 

At  a  conference  with  the  editors 
of  all  nearby  newspapers,  their  sup¬ 
port  for  the  merchants’  protest  was 
readily  granted  and  given  unreserv¬ 
edly  at  once  and  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  campaign,  which  lasted 
for  over  two  months.  These  Bing¬ 
hamton  newspapers  were  just  as 
convinced  as  were  the  merchants  of 
the  unsoundness  and  unfairness  of 
this  tax  and  proved  useful  and 
powerful  allies. 

Soon  a  luncheon  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  with  legislators  representing 
immediate  and  nearby  State  Assem¬ 
bly  and  Senatorial  districts  at  which 
the  merchants  went  into  detail  in  ex¬ 
plaining  their  opposition  to  the  sales 
tax.  At  this  meeting,  the  legislators 
were  not  pressed  to  take  an  immed¬ 
iate  stand  but,  in  the  ensuing  weeks, 
all  attending  the  meeting  publicly 
announced  their  opposition  in  pre¬ 
pared  statements,  setting  forth  their 
reasons.  There  were  in  this  group 
members  of  both  political  parties 
and  two  of  them  became  leaders  in 
their  respective  parties  of  the  tax 
opposition  group  which,  later  on,  as¬ 
sumed  rather  formidable  strength  in 
the  Assembly  and  caused  the  defeat 
of  the  Buckley  bill  on  the  roll  call. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  one 
per  cent  sales  tax  bill  was  then 
passed  but  only  when  leaders  of 
both  parties  pleaded  for  its  adopt¬ 
ion  so  that  the  Governor’s  budget 
might  be  balanced  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  adjourned  and  three  Assembly- 
men  who  had  been  in  favor  of  a 
higher  tax  switched  their  votes  and 
permitted  the  bill  to  just  squeeze 
through. 


The  State-wide  protest  of  the 
merchants  and  others  was  a  just 
cause  and  in  reality  more  effective 
than  they  themselves  had  realized. 
If  backed  up  a  little  more  deter- 
mindedly  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
it  would  have  been  successful. 

The  campaign  here  was  soon  sup¬ 
ported  by  resolutions  from  labor 
unions  and  by  resolutions  from  all 
nearby  Pomona  and  subordinate 
Granges.  Speakers  were  appointed 
to  address  meetings  of  taxpayers’ 
leagues  and  other  groups,  outlining 
the  numerous  reasons  in  opposition 
tq  the  tax.  Automobile  dealers’ 
associations,  medical  societies  and 
other  groups  came  out  strongly  in 
opposition.  The  local  radio  station 
donated  broadcasting  time  to  the 
committee  and  a  representative 
group  of  business  men  put  forth 
the  anti-sales  tax  arguments  over 
the  air.  Altogether,  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  public  sentiment  was 
built  up,  the  social  aspect  of  the  tax 
being  emphasized  effectively. 

The  two  arguments  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  its  defense  were  at¬ 
tacked  as  unsound.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  instead  of  distributing  the 
tax  burden  evenly  and  fairly  in 
proportion  to  ability  to  pay,  the  tax, 
in  effect,  bears  very  lightly  on  many 
wealthy  individuals  who  purchase 
comparatively  little  in  projwrtion  to 
their  wealth,  while  taxing  the  poor 
man  and  the  man  of  moderate 
means  on  practically  his  entire  in¬ 
come.  The  hoarder  escapes  while 
the  laboring  man  with  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  is  soaked. 

Relief  Needed  Not  Further  Taxes 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a 
sales  tax  broadens  the  tax  base,  gets 
everybody  in  to  the  tax  game  and 
makes  them  tax  conscious.  The 
New  York  State  tax,  in  particular, 
is  so  obviously  intended  to  be  either 
absorbed  by  the  merchant  himself  or 
shifted  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
hidden  in  the  markup  that  it  is  not 
clear  how  it  can  cause  any  tax  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Also,  anyone  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  shifting  knows  that  every¬ 
body  is  already  in  the  tax  game  and 
instead  of  there  being  any  need  of 


drawing  people  in,  what  is  needed  is 
relief  from  already  overburdening 
levies. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  sales  tax  is  that  it 
encourages  extravagance  in  govern¬ 
mental  operation,  in  that,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  taxpayer,  it  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  render  unnecessary  econom¬ 
ical  and  prudent  administration. 

The  Binghamton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  built  up  suggestive  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  which  appeared  not 
only  locally  but  in  the  newspapers  of 
many  cities  throughout  the  State, 
enlisting  the  support  of  consumers 
in  the  form  of  protests  to  be  mailed 
to  Albany.  Anti-sales  tax  placards, 
stickers,  etc.,  were  used  throughout 
the  city.  Representatives  were  sent 
to  all  hearings  in  Albany  and  co- 
oi)erated  freely  with  officials  of  the 
State  Grange  and  State  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Although  the  tax  was  finally 
adopted,  the  merchants  of  Southern 
New  York  had,  at  least,  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  they  were 
represented  by  no  legislators  who 
voted  for  it  and  that  there  was  in 
the  Legislature  from  this  section  of 
the  State  a  solid  block  voting 
against  it. 

Campaign  Actively  Maintained 

The  protest  campaign  was  main¬ 
tained  actively  in  the  newspapers 
right  up  to  the  very  day  the  meas¬ 
ure  was  adopted.  Business  and 
])olitical  leaders  took  their  turn  in 
publicly  condemning  it  and  urging 
the  Legislature  to  reject  it.  Many 
of  these  leaders  were  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  but  nevertheless  were  glad  to 
help  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

Due  praise  should  be  extended  to 
the  merchant  groups  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  for  the  splendid  efforts 
they  put  forth,  they  fought  their 
battle  well.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  same  methods  and  the  same 
efforts,  if  employed  in  all  sections, 
would  have  resulted  in  consigning 
the  retail  sales  tax  to  the  scrapheap, 
where  it  assuredly  belongs. 

When  this  tax  is  up  for  reenact¬ 
ment  next  year,  will  the  merchants, 
not  in  just  a  few  centers,  but  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  State,  be 
properly  organized  to  resist  it 
effectively  with  the  backing  of  their 
legislative  representatives  or  are 
they  to  be  permanently  saddled  with 
this  added  burden,  perhaps  increased 
in  amount  from  year  to  year — an 
ever  recurring  plague  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  all  their  custom¬ 
ers  as  well? 
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Changes  in  Consumer  Purchasing  Power 

Retail  and  Manufacturers’  Sales  Taxes — 

Their  Probable  Effect  on  Fall  Business 

By  KENNETH  COLLINS* 

Assistant  to  President,  GimheVs,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  problem  of  the  retailer  this 
Fall  is  complicated  by  a  great 
many  conflicting  circumstances. 
Whether  you  or  I  personally  or  as 
members  of  this  association,  like  it 
— there  are  already  in  effect  certain 
retail  and  manufacturers’  sales  taxes 
over  the  country,  and  it  is  always 
possible  that  others  may  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

Future  Dangers 

Personally,  I  do  not  iiarticularly 
quarrel  with  such  taxes  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  since  they  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass  on,  and  will  form  a 
most  convenient  method  for  quickly 
raising  revenue.  We  all  recognize 
the  inherent  danger  in  them,  namely, 
that  they  are  so  easy  to  impose,  that 
it  is  conceivable  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  where  they  may  go. 

But  whatever  may  l)e  our  fears 
for  the  future,  we  are  confronted 
now  with  a  fact.  But  how  serious  a 
fact  is  it?  Sales  taxes  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  those  proposed  should  not 
probably  affect  retail  prices  by  more 
than  from  2j4  to  5  per  cent  at  the 
very  limit.  And  those  probably  not 
across  the  board,  but  in  varying 
scales  for  varying  types  of  goods. 

We  make  a  great  bugaboo  of  these 
things  sometimes.  Just  the  same  as 
I  have  heard  long  and  learned 
arguments  in  stores  as  to  whether 
g(X)ds  would  sell  freely  at  69  cents 
or  at  65  cents.  You  and  I  know  as  a 
matter  of  practical  horse-sense,  that 
as  a  rule  it  doesn’t  make  much 
difference,  unless  there  is  some  acute 
and  obvious  competitive  situation. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  have 
erred,  month  in  and  month  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  two,  in  the 
direction  of  pricing  our  goods  too 
cheaply.  And  I  think  that  if  the 
imposition  of  certain  sales  taxes 


•Presented  by  William  H.  Howard,  Publicity 
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teaches  us  retailers  the  lesson  that 
we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  on 
our  goods  and  that  we  can  get  it,  it 
will  be  a  decidedly  wholesome 
lesson. 

Wages 

The  other  factors  in  the  picture 
this  Fall  are  not  so  easy  to  calculate 
or  perhaps  to  surmount  as  the  one 
of  Taxation.  Wage  increases,  for 
example,  are  most  problematical.  I 
find  everywhere  today  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  business  men  whom  I 
meet  to  gravely  exaggerate  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  industry  has  been  able 
to  inflate  wages.  In  the  first  place, 
such  increases  have  not  been  wide¬ 
spread,  and  probably  do  not  yet 
affect  more  than  a  few  per  cent  of 
the  workers  of  this  country.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  in  certain  circumstances 
they  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
shortening  in  hours  which  has 
simply  meant  distribution  to  a 
greater  number  of  people  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  total  amount 
of  money.  And  even  if  such  wage 
increases  became  reasonably  wide¬ 
spread  (and  this  I  seriously  douht — 
for  which  one  of  us  is  going  to  get 
into  any  reckless  raising  of  wages 
until  the  budget  comes  nearer  to 
lieing  balanced?)  what  will  it  really 
mean  in  collective  purchasing 
power? 

The  man  who  earns  $20  a  week 
and  who  receives  a  5  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  his  wages,  receives  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $1  per  week.  His  standard 
of  living  can’t  change  on  any  such 
small  addition  to  his  earnings.  Even 
10  per  cent  will  mean  but  little  to 
the  great  mass  of  people. 

If  we  will  think  in  these  terms 
about  the  consumers  to  whom  we 
are  selling  goods,  we  will  recognize 
that  we  can’t  embark  upon  any  orgy 
or  price  line  raising.  The  man  who 
today  earns  anywhere  from  $20  to 
$50  a  week,  and  who  may  even  re¬ 
ceive  a  small  increase,  is  not  going 
to  be  in  a  position  to  buy  $25  suits. 


whereas  he  has  formerly  bought  $20 
suits.  His  wife  is  not  going  to  be  in 
a  position  to  pay  $5  for  a  set  of 
linen  where  she  now  pays  $3. 

It  is  my  own  belief,  therefore, 
that  by  and  large,  the  cautious  mer¬ 
chant  will  hold  as  near  to  his  present 
price  levels,  broadly  speaking,  as  he 
can.  A  dollar  increase  here  and 
there,  yes.  A  few  cents  on  individ¬ 
ual  price  lines,  yes.  But  there  can’t 
be  any  skyrocketing.  And  yet  we 
know  that  wholesale  and  commodity 
prices  are  on  the  rise.  The  problem 
is  how  to  fit  the  two  conditions 
together. 

Restricted  Buying  Power 

I  think  we  must  face  the  cold  fact 
that  in  many  instances  we  will  have 
to  take  something  out  of  the  goods 
we  are  now  selling.  If  a  $30  suit 
can’t  become  a  $35  or  $40  suit  be¬ 
cause  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  consumer,  something  in  the 
hand-workmanship,  something  in 
the  details  such  as  buttons,  but¬ 
ton-holes,  etc.,  will  have  to  he  taken 
out  of  that  suit  to  keep  its  price  at 
or  near  $30.  Buyers  w’ho  are  pur¬ 
chasing  abroad  should  go  with  defi¬ 
nite  price  levels  in  mind,  and  with 
the  rate  of  exchange  as  of  the  date 
of  purchase  abroad,  should  buy 
goods  to  land  and  be  retailed  at 
those  price  levels. 

This  isn’t  a  plea  for  poor  quality 
merchandise.  There  are  bottom 
levels  of  standards  below  which  no 
merchant  should  go.  But  I  insist 
again  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
fact  and  not  a  theory — and  that  our 
thinking  must  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion :  that  some  alteration  in 
manufacturing  costs  must  be  made, 
in  many  instances,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  existing  price  levels. 

Of  course,  here  another  perplex¬ 
ing  problem  enters  the  picture.  Re¬ 
tailers  everywhere  have  stocked  cer¬ 
tain  staple  goods  on  their  shelves, 
purchased  at  reasonably  low  levels, 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Which  Shall  It  Be— 


Control  of  Business 

By  Business  or  By  Law? 

By  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President,  The  Namtn  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  and 
First  Vice-President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IT  is  indeed  fitting  that  retailers, 
during  these  crucial  days,  should 
stop  in  their  daily  tasks,  look 
at  these  tasks  in  perspective  and 
listen  for  signals  of  the  fast-chang¬ 
ing  times. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  retailing 
is  sick.  It  is  suffering  from  a  com¬ 
plication  of  ailments.  These  ail¬ 
ments  are:  an  epidemic  of  price- 
cutting — contamination  of  advertis¬ 
ing — and  starvation  of  profit. 

Price-Cutting 

As  to  the  first  ailment,  there  seems 
to  be  scant  hope  for  retailing  unless 
the  epidemic  of  price-cutting  can 
be  arrested.  This  ruthless  warfare 
of  commerce  has  forced  prices  down 
to  a  level  where  capital  receives  no 
return  on  investment,  management 
is  inadequately  compensated,  and 
labor — particularly  in  certain  manu¬ 
facturing  fields — is  l)eing  denied 
even  a  living  wage.  Consumers  also 
suffer  because  there  can  be  no  ulti¬ 
mate  gain  from  buying  an  article  at 
a  low  price  at  the  expense  of  some¬ 
body  else. 

Liquidating  Inventories 

Before  we  decide  to  shoot  all 
price-cutters  at  sunrise,  let  us  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
price-cutters  in  retailing.  There  is 
the  good  and  constructive  fellow 
who  allows  his  prices  to  reflect  any 
savings  in  his  operating  costs,  any 
price  changes  in  the  commodity- 
markets  and  any  need  to  liquidate 
frozen  inventories.  This  kind  of 
price-cutting  is  economically  justi¬ 
fied.  It  is  done  subjectively  and  not 
objectively.  It  never  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  age-old  agreement  between 
fair-minded  men  that  a  living  profit 
belongs  to  each  who  renders  a  real 
service. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 

•Address  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Retailers'  Association  at  their  first  annual 
meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  25,  1933. 


another  type  of  price-cutter  gener¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  predatory.  This 
fellow  pursues  a  relentless  attack 
upon  neighboring  stores.  When  they 
set  up  a  price,  he  knocks  it  down. 
When  they  meet  that  lower  price, 
he  cuts  again  and  again.  He  is  cal¬ 
lous  to  wholesale  costs.  Upon  occas¬ 
ions,  he  will  buy  at  retail  and  resell 
at  a  loss  in  order  to  further  the  false 
impression  that  he  sells  everything 
for  less.  He  doesn’t  care  whether 
he  destroys  commodity  values  or 
public  confidence  just  so  long  as  his 
own  claims  for  “underselling”  su¬ 
premacy  are  demonstrated.  Whether 
this  type  of  price-cutting  be  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  pretext  of  cash  sav¬ 
ings,  large  volume,  low  rental,  or 
what-have-you,  the  result  is  the 
same — cutthroat  competition.  This 
type  of  price-cutter  is  a  menace  to 
business  and  the  general  public,  and 
whether  he  be  department  store, 
chain  store  or  independent  mer¬ 
chant,  he  should  be  suppressed. 

Contamination  of  Advertising 

On  May  5th,  President  Roosevelt 
told  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce: — “You  and  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  existence  of  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  of  competition,  of  cutthroat 
prices  and  of  general  chaos.  You 
and  I  agree  that  this  condition  must 
be  rectified  and  that  order  must  be 
restored  ...  In  almost  every  in¬ 
dustry  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  units  of  that  industry  are  wholly 
willing  to  work  together.  I  assure 
you  that  you  will  have  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  your  government  in  bring¬ 
ing  these  minorities  to  understand 
that  their  unfair  practices  are  con¬ 
trary  to  a  sound  public  policy.” 

And  now  for  the  second  ailment, 
contamination  of  advertising.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration 
for  advertising  as  a  means  of  build¬ 
ing  business.  I  have  often  said  that 
merchandising  is  that  which  moves 


goods  towards  people  and  advertis¬ 
ing  is  that  which  moves  people 
toward  goods.  Properly  used,  the 
two  represent  an  irresistible  com¬ 
bination,  But  advertising  has  not 
been  properly  used  during  recent 
years.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
misused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  no 
longer  pulls  as  it  used  to  and  as  it 
should.  Last  summer,  Mr.  P.  A. 
O’Connell,  then  president  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  told  the  whole  truth 
when  he  said  “Less  than  50  per 
cent  of  retail  advertising  is  profit¬ 
ably  productive.  The  reason  is  lack 
of  consumer  confidence.” 

National  Advertising 

Let  us  first  look  at  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  have  here  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  taken  from  recent  issues  of 
leading  newspapers  and  magazines: 

A.  Five  automobile  companies,  each 
claiming  “best-in-the-world”  val¬ 
ues. 

B.  Four  antiseptic  mouth-wash  com¬ 
panies,  each  claiming  “one-half 
to  one-third  cost”  of  other 
mouth  washes. 

C.  Three  shaving  cream  companies, 
each  claiming  “smoothest  and 
coolest”  shaves. 

D.  Two  chewing  gum  companies, 
one  claiming  power  to  “beautify 
the  face”  and  the  other  announc¬ 
ing,  “The  dawn  of  a  new  health 
habit — as  old  as  man — as  funda¬ 
mental  as  digestion — ^as  import¬ 
ant  as  the  regulation  of  the 

bowels — Chew  -  Chewing 

Gum.” 

E.  Two  soap  companies,  one  claim¬ 

ing  the  power  to  “make  your 
skin  and  you  lovely”  and  the 
other  stating,  “If  you  want  suc¬ 
cess  in  love  and  business,  bathe 
regularly  with  -  Soap.” 

F.  Three  cigarette  comjanies,  each 
claiming  “finest  and  costliest” 
tobacco. 
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G.  One  cigarette  company  adver¬ 
tised,  “It’s  fun  to  be  fooled — it’s 
more  fun  to  KNOW !  Like  to 
see  through  tricks?  Then  let’s 
look  at  another  (trick) — the  il¬ 
lusion  in  cigarette  advertising.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  now 
have  a  popular  conception  of  adver¬ 
tising  similar  to  that  expressed  in 
the  little  sonnet  entitled  “The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Man” ;  — 

“Glorifying  pink  chemises,  eu¬ 
logizing  smelling  cheeses. 
Deifying  rubber  tires,  sanctify¬ 
ing  plumbers’  pliers, 

Accolading  rubber  panties,  ser¬ 
enading  flappers’  scanties. 
Rhapsodizing  hotel  fixtures, 
sermonizing  on  throat  mix¬ 
tures. 

Some  call  us  the  new  town 
criers. 

Others  call  us  cock-eyed  liars !” 

Retail  Advertising 

In  the  field  of  retail  advertising, 
we  have  a  combination  of  evils — 
Misleading  statements,  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  claims,  disparagement  of 
competitors,  general  underselling 
claims,  bait  offers  and  deceptive 
statements  accompanying  cut  prices. 
These  are  the  principal  abuses  set 
forth  in  the  Fair  Practice  Code, 
which,  incidentally,  I  sincerely  hope 
your  Association  will  adopt. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  the  read¬ 
ing  of  specific  examples.  We  are 
only  too  familiar  with  the  extrava¬ 
gant  use  of  comparative  values  and 
the  lavish  use  of  glittering  superla¬ 
tives.  If  the  public  really  believed 
retail  advertising  as  it  is  now  writ¬ 
ten,  the  stores  wouldn’t  be  large 
enough  to  handle  the  crowds. 

Fifty-one  Better  Business  Bur¬ 
eaus  scattered  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  agreed  that  one  of  the  worst 
evils  in  retail  advertising  is  the  use 
of  continuous  and  general  under¬ 
selling  claims ;  I  have  before  me  a 
list,  taken  pretty  much  at  random, 
of  twenty-five  stores  in  18  repre¬ 
sentative  cities.  Each  of  these 
stores  uses  a  general  underselling 
(or  lowest-price)  claim.  Your  own 
Keystone  State  is  not  unrepresent¬ 
ed.  In  five  of  those  18  cities,  there 
are  two  stores  making  such  claims. 
In  one  of  these  cities,  we  have  no 
less  than  three  stores  making  such 
claims. 

It  does  not  take  an  overly  shrewd 
consumer  to  figure  out  that  not 
more  than  one  of  these  claims  can 
possibly  be  true.  But  truth  is  not 
the  only  yardstick  by  which  under¬ 
selling  claims  should  be  measured. 


What  about  the  element  of  unfair 
competition,  as  denounced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt?  The  more  truth 
there  is  to  an  underselling  claim,  the 
more  predatory  and  destructive  does 
it  become.  As  B.  F.  Forbes  said 
recently: — “Is  it  wise,  is  it  feasible, 
is  it  sound  business  for  mail  order 
houses,  department  stores  or  any 
other  business  concern  to  proclaim 
that  come  what,  come  may,  they 
will  undersell  everybody  else?  Ob¬ 
viously,  if  two  strongly-entrenched 
organizations  were  each  to  proclaim 
that  it  would  undersell  any  and 
every  competitor,  the  fight  logically 
would  continue  until  both  were  giv¬ 
ing  away  their  goods  for  nothing  or 
less  than  nothing.  Cannot  ways  and 
means  be  devised  to  stop  such  child¬ 
ish,  unbusinesslike,  disastrous  an¬ 
nouncements?  Stop  it!” 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  let  me  disagree  with  those 
who  allege  that  most  advertising  is 
of  the  confidence-destroying  type. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  most 
advertising  is  decent,  wholesome 
and  honest.  The  remainder,  how¬ 
ever,  has  the  same  spoiling  effect  as 
a  few  rotten  apples  in  a  barrel. 

I  also  wish  to  add  that  these  ad¬ 
vertising  criticisms  of  mine  are  not 
being  offered  in  any  “holier-than- 
thou  ’  spirit.  Our  own  store  has 
probably  offended  as  much  as  the 
average.  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 
except  the  poor  one  that  present- 
day  advertising,  especially  among 
popular  priced  stores,  has  largely 
degenerated  into  a  question  of  find¬ 
ing  out  who  could  shout  the  loudest. 

Starvation  of  Profit 

And  now  for  the  third  ailment, 
starvation  of  profit.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores  throughout  the 
country  do  an  annual  business  of  at 
least  ten  billions  of  dollars.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  being  compiled  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  for  1932,  the  net 
loss  of  all  retailers  will  probably  be 
in  excess  of  5  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  business  transacted.  In  other 
words,  a  loss  of  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Let  me  give  you  a  more  graphic 
picture  of  what  these  figures  mean 
to  the  country  at  large.  They  mean 
that  department  and  specialty  stores 
paid  over  one  and  one-half  billions 
in  salaries  last  year,  over  six  billions 
to  manufacturers  for  the  purchase 
of  merchandise,  almost  half  a  billion 
to  newspapers  for  advertising  and 
about  three-hundred  millions  for 
taxes  in  various  forms.  Another 
hundred  million  would  have  been 


paid  in  taxes  had  the  stores  made 
a  fair  profit. 

Retail  Store  Objectives 

At  this  point,  may  I  set  forth 
the  main  objectives  of  a  retail  store : 

1.  To  give  good  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

2.  To  pay  good  wages  to  employees. 

3.  To  pay  fair  prices  to  manufac¬ 
turers. 

4.  To  pay  fair  returns  to  stock¬ 
holders. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
fourth  objective.  Without  profit, 
stores  cannot  give  good  service,  pay 
good  wages,  tair  prices  or  any  divi¬ 
dends.  They  cannot,  for  long,  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  three  ail¬ 
ments  that  I  have  enumerated.  They 
do  not,  of  course,  tell  the  whole 
story.  Many  stores  have  over-ex¬ 
panded  their  plants.  Others  have 
granted  excess  services  to  custom¬ 
ers,  particularly  with  regard  to  re¬ 
turn  goods.  Some  stores,  perhaps, 
are  just  plain  inefficient.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  three  ailments  tell  enough 
of  the  story  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  a  constructive  remedy  for  them 
would  soon  make  retailing  a  profit¬ 
able  business  once  again. 

The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act 

And  now  for  such  a  remedy.  It 
seems  to  have  been  offered  us  in 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  This  measure  goes  to  the  core 
of  our  problems.  It  provides  for 
the  regulation  of  business  by  busi¬ 
ness,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  our 
Federtd  Government.  Specifically, 
it  opens  the  door  to  fair  pricing, 
fair  wages  and  fair  working  condit¬ 
ions.  It  closes  the  door  to  excess 
production  and  unfair  competition. 

The  success  or  failure  of  this  act 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  depend  ui)on 
its  proper  administration  by  the 
gover^ent,  on  one  hand,  and  by 
organized  business  on  the  other. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  government  will  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  act  wisely  and 
carefully.  I  had  the  honor  of  serv¬ 
ing  under  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
during  the  war  and  I  share  the  pop¬ 
ular  belief  that  he  is  singularly 
qualified  to  head  up  this  gigantic 
piece  of  work. 

Organized  business,  however, 
must  realize  that  it  lias  been  placed 
on  trial.  Failure  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  ix)lice  itself 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Inflation — How  Will  It 

Affect  Retailing? 

By  SAUL  COHN* 

Executive  Vice-President,  City  Stores  Company 


IN  November  1932  the  electorate 
of  this  country  placed  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  in  power.  Ordinar- 
ly  the  decision  of  the  electorate  is 
liised  upon  political  theories  which 
are  commonly  styled  Republican  or 
Democratic,  and  while  these  theories 
involve  some  measure  of  govern¬ 
mental  economics,  the  lines  fre¬ 
quently  were  not  drawn  sharply. 
However,  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  may  demonstrate  that  the 
underlying  emotions  of  the  populace 
dealt  with  questions  that  are  infin¬ 
itely  deeper  than  those  surfaced  by 
technical  political  considerations. 

Republican  Doctrine 

The  electorate  chose  between  two 
widely  divergent  theories  of  the 
basic  purpose  of  government.  The 
Republican  doctrine  rested  upon  the 
divine  right  of  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  which  either  failed  to  realize 
or  was  content  with  the  domination 
that  this  theory  involved — and  un¬ 
controlled  domination  which  fre¬ 
quently  was  contrary  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
lassitude  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  permitted  a  speculative 
orgy,  unrestricted  sale  of  securities, 
a  hysteria  of  public  expenditure  an<' 
an  international  commerce  which 
was  based  not  upon  any  sound  abil¬ 
ity  of  foreign  peoples  to  pay  an  ad¬ 
verse  balance  of  trade,  but  rather 
upon  the  unsound  basis  of  trading 
the  agricultural  and  metallic  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  country  in  exchange  for 
obligations  which  have  proved  to  be 
below  par.  A  so-called  prosperity 
ensued  which  was  little  short  of  a 
fool’s  paradise. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Hoover  administration,  the  econ¬ 
omic  purpose  was  to  deflate  debts 
to  the  basis  of  assets  which  were  at 
bankruptcy  levels.  It  is  needless  to 
rehearse  the  effects  of  this  policy, 
which  involved  the  freezing  of 
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billions  of  deposits  and  the  distrust 
of  the  dollar  both  at  home  and 
abroad  with  an  inordinate  domestic 
and  foreign  frenzy  to  draw  balances 
m  gold  because  of  lack  of  faith  in 
our  government,  its  purpose  and  its 
currency.  One  of  the  chief  results 
has  been  an  unemployment  which 
has  no  parallel  in  our  history. 

A  New  Theory 

The  new  government  is  pivoted 
substantially  upon  the  opposing 
economic  theory.  Immediately  it 
seeks  to  effect  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
goods  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  re¬ 
employment.  Beyond  that,  it  is  de¬ 
termined  to  produce  a  deadline  for 
individualistic  effort,  so  that  the 
abuses  of  the  past  and  such  dishon¬ 
est  exploitation  as  have  recently  oc¬ 
curred,  with  their  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences,  may  not  be  repeated.  It  is 
easy  to  speak  of  these  purposes  but 
when  we  analyze  the  methods  and 
difficulties  involved,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  solution 
will  stamp  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration  as  a  history  building  era. 
While  there  is  some  precedent  upon 
which  to  rely,  the  mechanics  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  social  and  econom¬ 
ic  ideology  are  in  a  large  measure 
experimental.  The  administration, 
therefore,  will  not  be  inclined  to 
gaze  backward,  as  we  frequently  do 
in  retailing,  but  rather  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  rushing  current  of 
present  day  life.  It  honestly  admits 
the  novelty  of  many  of  its  plans  and 
purposes  to  make  an  effort  to  i)ro- 
vide  safety  valves  when  danger  ap¬ 
pears.  It  behooves  every  merchant, 
therefore,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
administration,  to  realize  the  gravity 
of  the  problems  involved,  to  sense 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  solv¬ 
able,  and  to  watch  the  economic  and 
political  effect  produced  in  a  general 
way  with  its  interwoven  connection 
with  the  producer  of  raw  materials, 
the  fabricator  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  the  retailer  and  the  consumer. 


Inflation — What  Is  It? 

The  \^ord  “inflation”  has  been 
used  indiscriminately  in  public  for¬ 
ums,  newspapers  and  discussions  of 
the  new  economic  era.  When  we 
use  the  word,  what  do  we  mean 
from  the  merchant  standix)int?  The 
very  word  itself  is  inaccurate  for  our 
purix)ses,  l)ecause  the  dictionaries  de¬ 
fine  it  as  “undue  expansion”  and  cer¬ 
tainly  what  we  hope  to  accomplish, 
at  least  for  a  long  pull,  is  a  due 
expansion  of  prices,  credit  and 
trade  generally.  It  is  essential  that 
we  fix  our  minds  sijecifically  upon 
that  type  of  inflation  which  directly 
affects  our  interests.  The  ideal  in¬ 
flation  would  be  a  normal  rise  in 
the  value  of  commodities,  which 
everyone  would  welcome  as  accom¬ 
plishing  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  our  people.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  mean  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  credit  structure  in 
such  way  as  would  accomplish  an 
upswing  in  the  price  level.  There 
are  many  other  aspects  to  inflation, 
such  as  huge  governmental  e.xj)end- 
itures  for  expansion  purposes, 
which  have  the  consequent  effect  of 
the  issue  of  paper  currency  in  large 
volume.  Some  jjeople  think  of  in¬ 
flation  as  the  engine  which  increases 
the  credit  structure  and  others  think 
that  inflation  means  the  increase  of 
money  in  circulation,  so  that  the 
word  “inflation”  lends  itself  to 
many  complex  meanings.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary,  in  treating  with  the  subject, 
to  ])in  the  consideration  down  to  the 
hojx;d-for-inflation  in  commodity 
values  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  the  internal  credit  and  trade 
structure,  and  the  jxjssibilities  of  in¬ 
fluencing  a  rise  in  world  prices 
through  stimulation  of  international 
trade. 

The  events  of  the  last  ten  weeks 
jiermit  an  analysis  as  to  whether 
commodity  values  have  not  ri.sen  at 
least  partially  l^ecause  of  non-infla- 
tionary  reasons,  which  means  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  normal  func¬ 
tions  due  to  the  {peculiar  statistical 
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It  behooves  every  merchant 
therefore,  to  keep  pace  unth  the 
administration,  to  realize  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  problems  involved,  to 
sense  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
solvable,  and  to  watch  the  econ¬ 
omic  and  political  effect  produced 
in  a  general  way  with  its  inter¬ 
woven  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  raw  materials,  the  fabri¬ 
cator  of  the  finished  product,  the 
retailer  and  the  consumer. 


position  of  various  commodities. 
For  illustration,  wheat  is  affected 
by  reports  of  abnormally  low  winter 
crops,  copper  is  influenced  by  agree¬ 
ments  of  mine  owners  for  restricted 
production.  A  study  of  reports  of 
the  larger  industries  indicates  a  very 
low  inventory  level.  The  restoration 
of  public  confidence,  the  giving  up 
of  the  huge  sterile  hoard  of  gold 
and  recreated  confidence  in  paper 
money  upon  the  part  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  and  a  very 
emotional  confidence  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  which  has  done  a  good  job 
in  the  reduction  of  public  expendi¬ 
tures  and  has  come  near  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  balancing  the  budget — all 
have  contrived  to  better  the  price 
level.  The  whole  question,  however, 
is  whether  this  increase  in  the  value 
of  goods  will  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  producing  a  balance  between 
the  various  elements  of  the  country 
which  need  equalization.  It  is  ar¬ 
gued  by  the  government  spokesmen 
that  to  produce  a  restoration  of  the 
proper  balance  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  we  must  return  to  the  1926 
level  of  the  value  of  raw  materials. 
This  is  the  real  fundament  of  the 
administration  purpose,^  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  rise  in  the  value  of  commodi¬ 
ties  so  as  to  more  equitably  permit 
liquidation  of  debts.  To  carry  out 
this  purpose,  the  rise  in  commodity 
values  would  have  to  approach  a 
point  which  is  two-thirds  more  than 
present  price  levels,  which  may  be 
safely  stated  as  generally  being 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  1926  level. 
To  produce  this  vast  revaluation  of 
commodities  will  require  something 
more  than  the  normal  process 
which  opponents  of  inflation  con¬ 
tend  for,  involving  partially  the 
“laissez  faire”  policy  which,  in 
plain  terms,  means — let  the  situation 
alone  and  it  will  get  along  by  a 


normal  price  rise.  The  government 
goes  on  the  theory  of  providing  an 
artificial  stimulant  to  produce  an  ap¬ 
proach  of  1926  price  levels.  It  has 
drawn  indignation  from  the  so- 
called  sound  banking  element  and 
the  school  of  economists  and  finan¬ 
ciers  who  oppose  any  effort  to  lift 
commodities  out  of  the  slough  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  The  agony 
and  distress  this  country  would 
have  to  undergo  to  accomplish  the 
result  which  the  deflationists  have  in 
mind,  would  lead  us  into  consequen¬ 
ces  no  one  can  foresee.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  internal  dis¬ 
turbance  in  this  country  today  is  not 
so  great  as  to  make  it  imperative 
that  an  artificial  stimulant  counter¬ 
act  the  depressants  which  have 
forced  commodities  into  their  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Certainly,  after  four 
years  of  experimentation  with  the 
other  theory,  the  time  has  arrived 
to  try  out  the  contrary  theory.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  has  some  fallacies.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  will  produce  some  in¬ 
equality  between  debtor  and  creditor 
classes,  translating  money  from  one 
pocket  to  another  where  it  some¬ 
times  does  not  belong,  but  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  we  can  re¬ 
tain  the  capitalistic  system  at  all  if 
we  go  along  on  the  same  basis  for 
five  or  ten  years  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  three  years.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  cite  the  emotional  outbursts 
of  school  teachers  in  Chicago,  the 
bonus  marchers  and  farmers’  strikes 
and  the  innumerable  difficulties 
which  the  present  situation  produc¬ 
es.  Above  all  it  is,  perhaps,  neces¬ 
sary  to  remember  that  aside  from  any 
money  considerations  or  economic 
reactions,  the  capitalistic  system  has 
reached  a  point  where  all  over  the 
world  it  is  held  in  distrust  and 
where  the  forces  which  originally 
moved  the  world  into  its  adoption 
and  fostering  have  become  some¬ 
what  spiritually  impoverished. 
While  from  the  standpoint  of 
theory,  inflation  may  be  fallacious  in 
part,  the  need  of  restoring  values 
and  creating  reemployment  is  so 
great  as  to  entitle  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  to  attempt  to  carry  out 
its  purposes. 

The  Effect  of  Artificial  Stimulants 

Undoubtedly,  everyone  has  read 
alxmt  the  gold  standard,  the  various 
methods  under  the  Inflation  Act. 
which  was  signed  by  the  President 
early  in  May,  the  coming  world 
economic  parley  and  many  other 
subjects  of  a  similar  character  which 
may  be  put  under  the  heading  of 
giving  internal  and  external  trade 


a  sort  of  hypodermic  needle.  The 
purpose  perhaps  is  not  so  much  to 
produce  a  lasting  cure  of  all  evils. 
The  complex  position  of  nations 
with  relation  to  each  other,  their 
economic  interpendence  and  the  evil 
effects  which  have  been  born  of  the 
making  of  the  Versailles  treaty 
without  far  visioned  economic  plan¬ 
ning,  produce  a  set  of  difficulties 
which  no  present  day  plan  will  be 
able  to  solve  entirely.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
these  subjects  in  a  talk  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  Each  stands  separate,  having 
cause  and  effect.  Let  us  deal  for  a 
moment  with  going  off  the  gold 
standard.  In  this  connection  we  in¬ 
variably  think  of  the  effect  of  the 
departure  from  gold  in  England  and 
Germany.  There  is  a  very  sharp 
difference  between  our  national  pos¬ 
ition  at  this  moment  and  that  of 
both  England  and  Germany.  In 
England  the  flight  from  gold  was 
largely  due  to  a  desire  to  force  their 
currency  into  a  position  of  better 
equilibrium  with  the  currencies  of 
importing  peoples,  so  as  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  export  trade.  The  rise  in 
price  internally  was  contrary  to  this 
purpose  and  put  strictly  under  con¬ 
trol.  The  artificial  stimulants  under 
our  own  Inflation  Bill,  i.e.  the  tre¬ 
mendous  expansion  of  currency  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  plan  for  produc¬ 
tive  purposes,  was  absolutely  absent 
in  England  where  for  the  past  few 
years  the  government  has  steadfast¬ 
ly  clung  to  the  policy  of  making  no 
loan  expenditures  and  where  by  a 
process  of  converting  their  internal 
obligations  into  lower  interest  l)ear- 
ing  indebtedness  they  decreased  the 
government  overhead  and  conse¬ 
quently  reduced  the  purchasing 
}X)wer  of  their  own  people.  Despite 
this,  the  first  few  months  witnessed 
an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  com- 


The  agony  and  distress  this 
country  would  have  to  undergo  to 
accomplish  the  result  which  the 
deflationists  have  in  mind,  would 
lead  us  into  consequences  no  one 
can  foresee.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  internal  disturbance 
in  this  country  today  is  not  so 
great  as  to  make  it  imperative  that 
an  artificial  stimulant  counteract 
the  depressants  which  have  forced 
commodities  into  their  present 
position. 
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modity  prices  which,  of  course,  by 
the  cause  and  effect  above  described, 
finally  found  its  own  level  and  was 
nullified.  In  Germany,  from  1918 
to  1924,  the  printing  presses  pro¬ 
duced  an  irredeemable  currency 
having  no  basis  and  the  history  of 
this  economic  catastrophe  is  too  well 
known  to  need  rehearsal.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  these  two  countries  are 
largely  like  the  life  of  Napoleon, 
which  the  student  can  view  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  a 
warning  or  a  guide.  The  govern¬ 
ment  evidently  does  not  propose  to 
use  either  of  the  basic  economic 
practices  employed  by  England  or 
Germany.  The  purpose  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  to  make  a  sensible 
effort  to  use  artificial  stimulants  in 
a  controlled  way,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
German  repercussions  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  provide  sufficient 
stimulants  to  avoid  the  leveling 
processes  which  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  chose  as  their  national 
policy,  through  the  medium  of  not 
opening  any  flood  gates  of  either 
credit  or  currency  expansion.  The 
effect  of  our  departure  from  the 
gold  standard  has  been  similar  to 
that  which  at  first  occurred  in 
England,  i.e.,  immediate  rise  in  the 
price  level  and  the  question  now 
is  how  to  prevent  these  gains  from 
being  lost.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  we  must  analyze  the  machinery 
set  up  by  the  Inflation  Bill. 

Artificial  Inflation 

It  must  first  be  remembered  that 
the  Inflation  Bill  is  purely  permiss¬ 
ive  and  not  mandatory.  The  lead¬ 
ership  of  President  Roosevelt,  his 
dramatic  earnestness  and  the  ex¬ 
press  intention  of  his  whole 
official  family  to  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  produce  a  better  equilibrium 

• 

The  ideal  balance  would  be  to 
create  a  rise  in  raw  commodity 
values  rather  than  to  reach  this 
stage  by  any  rapid  increase  in  the 
value  of  fabricated  products.  The 
real  benefit  is  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumer  power  to  buy,  through  all 
the  methods  outlined,  and  thereby 
to  increase  volume,  which,  against 
the  present  ratio  of  expense,  will 
produce  enough  profit  without 
pyrotechnical  advances  in  the 
value  of  finished  goods. 


between  consumption  and  produc¬ 
tion,  a  restoration  of  confidence 
here  and  abroad,  and  a  pursuit  of 
sound  money  policies,  all  must  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  confident 
belief  that  the  unprecedented  power 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  government 
officials  will  not  be  allowed  to  run 
amuck.  On  the  other  hand  it  will 
also  be  realized  that  the  underlying 
intent  of  the  government  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  life  for  the  average 
citizen  and  that  if  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  through  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  artificial  stimulation, 
as  an  initial  measure  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  it  will  be  done  that  way. 
Artificial  stimulation  reviewed  brief¬ 
ly  may  result  from  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  methods: 

First,  the  sale  of  government  se¬ 
curities  to  Federal  Reserve  banks 
to  the  extent  of  three  billion  dollars 
and  the  use  of  this  money  for  pro¬ 
ductive  and  self -liquidating  projects. 
There  are  some  fallacies  in  the  plan, 
chiefly  because  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  been  to 
expand  and  contract  credit  by  open 
market  operation  of  buying  and 
selling  government  securities  in  such 
way  as  to  produce  a  rational  cur¬ 
rency  and  credit  structure,  but  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  have  grown 
out  of  gear  and  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  present  situation  is  largely 
due  to  the  failure  of  that  system  as 
an  economic  machinery  to  produce 
equilibrium.  It  is  argued  that  the 
increase  of  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  of  government  obligations, 
in  excess  of  the  normal  amount 
ordinarily  held  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks,  produced  an  expansion 
of  the  credit  structure  to  the  point 
responsible  for  the  crash.  It  is  only 
by  looking  at  this  whole  subject  in 
the  light  of  present  day  circumstan¬ 
ces  and  the  use  of  the  power  to  a 
limited  extent  and  only  so  far  as  in¬ 
dispensably  necessary  to  provide  the 
need  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  goods 
that  we  can  effect  a  beneficial  pur¬ 
pose.  We  must  leave  this  with  the 
administration,  in  whom  we  should 
repose  confidence.  As  merchants  it 
becomes  our  obligation,  if  this 
method  is  used,  to  carefully  follow 
its  effects  almost  daily  and  see  what 
a  train  of  circumstances  is  produced. 

A  second  alternative  will  be  to 
issue  greenbacks  to  the  extent  of 
three  billion  dollars,  which  will  be 
used  to  retire  a  similar  amount  of 
government  obligations.  This,  of 
course,  follows  the  somewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  practice  of  putting  money 
into  the  public  treasury  without 
either  borrowing  or  taxing  and  ex- 


The  social  aspect  of  the  new 
school  of  philosophy  in  govern¬ 
mental  science  deals,  therefore, 
with  final  results  which  are  more 
important,  more  durable,  more 
conducive  to  rise  in  the  value  of 
goods,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  general  living  conditions  of 
the  masses,  than  any  improvement 
in  commodity  values  which  may 
be  born  of  artificial  monetary 
stimulation. 


cept  for  the  amortization  feature, 
whereby  the  circulation  is  to  be  re¬ 
tired  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  i^er 
year,  it  is  in  the  class  of  issuing 
irredeemable  paper.  After  all,  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  first 
method  is  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  would  hold  the  government 
obligations  in  return  for  Federal 
Reserve  currency  and  by  the  second 
method  the  government  would  issue 
the  currency.  In  either  case  the 
credit  of  the  government  is  involved, 
the  only  difference  being  that  in  the 
first  case  a  responsible  evidence  is 
given  in  the  form  of  bonds. 

A  third  method  is  by  devaluating 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  which 
we  need  not  talk  about  as  it  would 
probably  be  the  last  of  the  methods 
used. 

A  fourth  plan  is  to  permit  the 
government  to  issue  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency  based  upon  silver,  accepted 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  million 
dollars  for  intergovernmental  debts. 

We  must  watch  with  keen  inter¬ 
est  which  of  the  plans  will  be 
adopted  and  study  as  we  go  along 
the  effect  of  the  adopted  plan  upon 
raw  commodities  and  fabricated 
goods. 

We  must  rememl)er  that  a  rapid 
rise  in  prices  will  unbalance  the  gov¬ 
ernment  budget,  which  is  based 
upon  a  measure  of  income  of  the 
country  as  per  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  outgo  would  be  based  upon 
current  expense  levels.  No  doubt 
a  violent  disequilibrium  between 
outgo  and  income  would  result,  re¬ 
quiring  new  forms  of  taxation  to 
meet  an  unbalanced  budget.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  taxation  which  will  have  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  meet  extraordin¬ 
ary  expenses  of  the  government  for 
capital  outlays.  It  is  hoped  that  in¬ 
crease  in  income  will  be  commen- 
(Confimied  on  page  109) 
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Restriction  of 

Free  Delivery  Service 

By  FRED  C.  SCHATZ* 

Assistant  Store  Manager,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


My  subject  is  one  that  calls  for 
a  lot  of  clear  thinking  right 
now.  In  an  endeavor  to  save, 
we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the 
important  part  the  store  plays  in 
service  to  the  customer.  Customer 
service  is  the  most  important  com¬ 
modity  we  have  to  sell.  It  has  many 
ramifications  and  should  be  studied 
and  applied  with  fairness  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  all  kinds  of  transac¬ 
tions. 

This  paper  deals  principally  with 
the  shipment  of  merchandise  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  various  agencies  for 
transporting  it  to  its  destination  and 
the  cost  thereof. 


delivery  charge  to  points  in  the 
United  States  within  300  miles  of 
Pittsburgh.  This  includes  all  points 
(in  the  U.  S.)  within  the  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  Parcel  Post  Zones. 

When  purchases  made  from  the 
same  salesperson  in  two  or  more 
related  departments — such  as  Fur 
Coats  and  Fur  Scarfs,  the  Women’s 
Coat  Departments  or  the  Women’s 
Dress  Departments  —  amount  to 
$200.00  or  more,  we  make  no  charge 
for  delivery  within  the  300  mile 
limit. 

Combinations  of  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  delivered  to  a  single  ad¬ 


The  Home  Furnishings  Group 
includes  the  following: 


Furniture 
Beds  and  Bedding 
Floor  Coverings 
Wall  Paper 
Curtain  and 
Draperies 
Tapestries 
Lamps 
China 
Glassware 
Housewares 
Refrigerators 
Stoves 

Sewing  Machines 


Vacuum  Cleaners 
Washing  Machines 
Electric 

Refrigerators 

Pictures 

Radios 

Victrolas  and 
Records 
Linens 
Clocks 
Silverware 
Trunks  and  Bags 
Upholstery 


All  Pittsburgh  stores  have  agreed 
on  one  delivery  a  day  of  both  pack¬ 
age  and  bulk  merchandise  within 
city  limits  and  to  certain  contiguous 
territory  and  tri-weekly  delivery  to 
suburban  and  outlying  territory. 
Bulk  merchandise  destined  beyond 
those  points  is  scheduled  by  towns 
and  districts  as  often  as  efficient 
loading  and  routing  of  trucks  per¬ 
mit.  Salespeople  are  required  to 
call  the  Shipping  Department  for 
bulk  delivery  dates  before  making 
premises  to  customers.  Beyond  the 


Commensurate  Service 

Delivery  of  merchandise  can  be 
over-serviced  or  under-serviced  and 
in  both  instances  to  the  loss  and 
detriment  of  the  store.  The  success¬ 
ful  retailers  are — or  will  be — those 
who  give  service  commensurate 
with  the  selling  price  and  nature  of 
the  articles  to  be  delivered. 

For  example,  merchandise  of  a 
bulky  nature,  such  as  furniture, 
stoves,  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  calls  for  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  to  customer’s  home  or  place  of 
business — usually  by  motor  truck — 
within  reasonable  delivery  limits ; 
say,  approximately  50  miles  from 
the  store.  This  distance  seems  to 
be  a  reasonable  one  for  many  stores, 
but  it  should  not  include  delivery 
over  dirt  roads  in  inclement  weather 
or  placing  large  pieces  on  the  upper 
floors  of  an  apartment  With  inade¬ 
quate  entrances  and  stairs.  In  cases 
such  as  these,  all  stores  should  make 
a  charge  for  this  extraordinary  ser¬ 
vice,  which  often  calls  for  special 
hoisting  equipment  or  extra  deliv¬ 
erymen  or  both.  In  Pittsburgh  we 
believe  our  Free  Delivery  Area 
should  cover  a  radius  of  approxi¬ 
mately  75  miles,  airline,  from  the 
store.  However,  we  make  excep¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

Exceptions: 

On  a  single  transaction  amount¬ 
ing  to  $200.00  or  more,  we  make  no 

*Preseiited  at  the  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  June  2,  1933. 


dress  in  a  single  shipment  constitute 
a  single  sale  transaction  under  this 
agreement. 

When  merchandise  of  the  Home 
Furnishing  Group  is  sent  by 
truck  beyond  the  counties  compris¬ 
ing  the  regular  free  delivery  area 
(but  not  exceeding  300  miles  from 
the  store)  at  the  request  of  the 
customer,  the  charge  for  truck  de¬ 
livery  service  (in  lieu  of  Parcel 
Post,  Express  or  Freight,  which  the 
store  would  otherwise  pay,  on  a 
single  purchase  or  shipment  of 
$2(S3.00  or  more)  is  in  no  case  less 
than  three  times  the  actual  freight 
charge  for  the  same  shipment. 


Motor  Truck  Delivery  Area,  but 
within  the  Free  Delivery  Area,  par¬ 
cel  post,  express,  freight  and  special 
messenger  service  are  used  by  our 
store  and  delivery  charges  are  pre¬ 
paid  to  the  transportation  company’s 
nearest  depot  or  terminal  point. 
(Note  Exceptions  above  referred 
to.) 

Previous  to  July  15,  1932,  the 
stores  in  our  city  delivered  free  to 
any  place  within  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  the  value  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  service  now  is  restricted 
to  parts  of  three  states — Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  De¬ 
livery  is  designated  by  counties. 
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which  makes  it  simple  for  both 
clerks  and  customers  to  determine 
the  towns  or  places  in  our  Free  De¬ 
livery  Area  and  the  stores  have 
agreed  on  an  alphabetical  list  of 
towns  and  places  in  these  counties 
to  which  they  deliver  free.  (The 
exceptions  are  referred  to  previ¬ 
ously.) 

In  the  foregoing,  I  have  tried  to 
express  briefly  the  kind  of  delivery 
service  which  I  believe  a  progress¬ 
ive  store  is  called  upon  to  render. 
Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  smaller  stores  and  specialty 
shops  throughout  the  country  are 
now  furnishing  free  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  almost  comparable  to  the  larger 
stores  but  doing  so  through  truck¬ 
ing  companies.  Many  chain  groc¬ 
ery-food  stores  are  also  delivering 
— some  making  a  small  charge  for 
this  service  and  others  doing  it  free. 
.And  even  corner  drug  stores  will 
now  deliver  medicines,  tooth  paste, 
soap,  etc.,  without  charge.  Practic¬ 
ally  all  our  stores  are  organized  and 
equipj)ed  to  give  prompt  and  effic¬ 
ient  free  delivery  service  wherever 
it  is  justified. 

It  is  the  abuse  of  free  delivery 
service  that  concerns  us  most  in 
these  times  and  has  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  up  costly  systems 
and  equipment  to  cope  with  it.  To¬ 
day,  merchants  fully  realize  what 
they  have  l)een  up  against  and  I  be¬ 


lieve,  have  ceased  to  encourage  this 
abuse  for  competitive  reasons.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  us  the  folly  of  some  of  our 
free  services.  If  we  eliminate  the 
abuse  of  delivery  service,  we  can 
extend  the  proper  use  of  same  and 
with  less  markup  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

In  addition  to  correcting  the  re¬ 
turned  goods  evil,  which  is  lieing 
done  all  over  the  country,  we  have 
the  problems  of  restricting  our  Free 
Delivery  Area  where  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  or  the  distance  to 
be  delivered  is  out  of  line,  the  abuse 
of  free  special  delivery  service  and 
sending  merchandise  C.  O.  D.  with¬ 
out  limit  or  restraint. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  transac¬ 
tions  where  the  transportation 
charges  and  packing  or  crating 
amounted  to  as  much  as  the  sale 
price.  Some  merchants  recognized 
this  'condition  but  their  answer  was, 
“We  do  not  have  many  such  trans¬ 
actions  and  besides  it  helps  volume.” 
But  it  is  unsound  reasoning,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  and  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  has  helped  wreck  many 
old  established  businesses.  In  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  basis  for  delivery  service, 
let  us  again  get  back  to  sound  fund¬ 
amentals.  Try  again  to  make  a 
profit,  which  few  concerns  have 
been  able  to  do  during  the  past  year. 

Here  is  an  outline  of  what  the 


stores  in  Pittsburgh  have  done  and 
are  doing  with  a  view  of  improving 
conditions. 

Beyond  the  Free  Delivery  Area 
which  has  been  referred  to,  we  have 
been  making  a  delivery  charge  to 
the  customer. 

A  careful  check  of  the  number  of 
deliveries  to  customers  and  their 
cost  via  parcel  post,  express  and 
freight  for  the  period  August  1, 
1931  to  January  31,  1932,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  for 
the  previous  year,  shows  that  the 
customer  actually  paid  50  per  cent 
of  our  total  parcel  post  charges,  51 
per  cent  of  our  total  express 
charges,  and  16  per  cent  of  our 
total  freight  charges.  The  compari¬ 
son  shows  that  in  1932  our  parcel 
post  deliveries  decreased  26  per  cent 
over  1931  and  express  24  per  cent, 
while  freight  deliveries  increased  36 
per  cent,  showing  a  total  net  de¬ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  delivery  transactions.  This  re¬ 
duction  may  be  attributed  in  part  to 
the  condition  of  business  generally 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  customers 
take  with  them  many  articles  that 
can  be  conveniently  carried  or 
handled  in  their  automobiles. 

Special  Delivery  Charge: 

Within  the  regular  delivery 
routes,  a  minimum  charge  of  25 
{Continued  on  page  120) 
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Store  Hours  and  the  Five 
Day  Week 

By  BESS  BLOODWORTH* 

Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Personnel,  The  Nannn  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Chairman,  Personnel  Group 

- • - 


My  discussion  of  this  subject  is 
not  as  an  “advocate”  of  any 
different  store  hours  than 
those  at  present  in  use, — or  as  a 
salesman  for  the  five  day  week.  I 
merely  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions 
about  the  reasons  for  our  present 
store  hours,  to  state  my  actual  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  five  day  week  and 
the  possibility  of  its  becoming  a  real 
factor  in  store  operation,  and  to 
point  a  finger  of  warning  at  pending 
legislation  which  may  affect  the 
hours  it  is  possible  for  us  to  work. 

Store  Hours 

There  is  some  variation  in  store 
hours  in  certain  localities,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  store  and  the  size 
of  the  town.  However,  the  hours 
for  the  average-sized  store  in  the 
cities  are  from  9 :00  or  9  ;30  to  5  :30 
or  6:00.  We  might  ask  ourselves, 
“why  are  these  our  store  hours?” 
Do  they  represent  the  buying  habits 
of  the  public  or  the  working  habits 
of  tbe  people?  Undoubtedly,  they 
represent  a  mixture  of  both,  though 
the  stability  of  store  hours  would 
indicate  that  the  change  in  buying 
habits  is  very  slow.  For  instance,  in 
my  ten  years’  experience  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field,  the  store  hours  in  New 
York  department  stores  have  re¬ 
mained  from  9:00  or  9:30  to  5:00 
or  6:00  o’clock.  I  believe  that  the 
buying  habits  of  the  public  have 
changed  considerably  in  that  ten 
years. 

I  can  rememlier  when  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  especially  on  Mondays  and 
sale  days,  there  would  be  a  large 
crowd  of  women  waiting  for  the 
store  to  open.  Today  there  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  this  habit 
as  there  was  even  in  the  prosper¬ 
ous  days  of  1928.  Why  the  change? 
Perhaps  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 


•Address  delivered  before  the  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
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electric  washer,  the  absence  of  the 
ice-man’s  mid-moming  call  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 
Maylie  Mrs.  Customer  does  not  rush 
down  to  shop  because  she  knows  she 
has  only  a  few  hours’  housework  at 
most — then  she  will  be  through  for 
the  day.  Friend  husband  no  longer 
comes  home  to  lunch,  the  children 
probably  get  their  lunches  at  school, 
or  the  schools  are  so  distributed  and 
traffic  so  regulated  that  the  modern 
sophisticate  does  not  have  to  be 
“taken  to”  and  “brought  home” 
from  school.  There  is  not  that  ne¬ 
cessity  for  getting  out  early  and 
getting  back  that  there  was.  Maybe 
such  a  tragic  thing  has  occurred  that 
women  no  longer  feel  the  sale  urge 
that  drives  them  down  the  first 
thing, — or  maybe  on  the  other 
hand,  lietter  storekeeping  has  taught 
them  that  good  stores  do  not  adver¬ 
tise  bargains  of  which  they  have 
such  small  quantities  that  only  the 
early  comer  is  served! 

All  this  is  mere  theory,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  get  only  6  per 
cent  of  the  day’s  transactions  from 
9:30  to  10:30  and  only  10  per  cent 
from  4 :30  to  5 :30,  yet  we  must 
have  our  selling  floor  well  manned 
during  those  two  hours ;  the  remain¬ 
ing  ^  per  cent  comes  between 
10:30  and  4:30  and  the  peak  be¬ 
tween  1 :30  and  3 :45.  I  was  sur- 
pri.sed  to  find  that  we  handle  about 
the  same  number  of  transactions 
between  3:30  and  4:30  as  between 
12 :30  and  1 :30.  I  was  also  surprised 
to  find  that  1  per  cent  more  people 
enter  our  store  between  3:30  and 
4 :30  than  between  12 :30  and  1 :30. 
Undoubtedly,  the  late  comers  re¬ 
ceive  better  service  for  our  force  is 
back  from  lunch  and  many  of  the 
imrt-timers  are  still  on  the  job. 
Probably  the  ease  of  operation  be¬ 
tween  3 :30  and  4 :30  compared  to 
the  lunch  hour  period  gave  me  the 
impression  that  fewer  transactions 
were  handled  during  the  later  hours. 


These  percentages  represent  the 
experience  in  our  own  store,  but 
the  transaction  percentages  conform 
closely  to  the  only  other  chart  I 
have  seen  on  a  New  York  store, 
though  it  may  differ  in  other  cities 
where  business  conditions  are  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Another  reason  which  indicates 
that  store  hours  are  more  influenced 
by  the  working  habits  of  people  than 
by  the  buying  habits  of  the  public, 
is  that  all  stores  of  the  same  size  in 
a  community  will  have  the  same 
store  hours,  while  the  buying  habits 
of  customers  of  different  economic 
and  social  status  must  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  A  store  which  caters 
to  a  large  proportion  of  charge 
customers  whose  houses  are  manned 
by  servants  and  whose  social  life 
means  late  hours  at  night  and 
late  hours  of  rising  must  have 
a  different  trend  of  transactions 
from  the  cash  store  whose  custo¬ 
mers  come  mainly  from  the  large 
body  of  wage  earners. 


Adjusting  to  Customer  Needs 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  have  a  variation  in  store 
hours  between  different  types  of 
stores.  It  might  lead  to  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  public,  and  stores 
on  shorter  hours  would  be  sure 
that  there  was  considerable  prose¬ 
lyting  of  customers  because  they 
were  not  open  to  receive  them. 
However,  it  might  mean  a  much 
more  economical  operation  for  the 
high  class  specialty  shop  to  open 
at  eleven  and  close  at  five,  with  a 
twenty  or  thirty  minute  lunch 
period  and  a  full  force  to  wait  on 
customers  at  the  peak  time  of  the 
day  instead  of  probably  a  third  of 
their  people  being  out  at  lunch  dur¬ 
ing  the  busiest  time ;  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  hours  would  undoubtedly  be 
different  and  longer.  Or  how  might 
it  l)e  for  a  popular-priced  cash 
store  to  open  at  10:30  and  close  at 
6:30  if  facts  showed  that  we  se¬ 
cured  more  business  in  the  later 
hours  ? 

Present  store  hours  conform 
almost  exactly  to  the  hours  of 
fiffices  and  general  industry,  which 
constitute  a  large  buying  public.' 
For  the  business  woman  and  man, 
shopping  is  a  trying  proposition — 
it  means  noon  or  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  always  when  stores  are  most 
crowded  and  least  prepared  to 
handle  the  crowds,  and  many  argu¬ 
ments  might  be  used  for  an  extra 
shopping  hour  at  the  end  of  the 
day  for  the  stores  located  in  the 
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P  e  r sonnet  Problems  and  Practices 


office  section  of  a  city  where  traffic 
from  5 :30  to  6 :30  is  very  heavy. 

The  minute  the  depression  be¬ 
came  an  actuality,  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  tendency  on  the  part  of 
stores  to  prolong  store  hours. 
Night  openings,  which  had  been  re¬ 
served  for  Christmas  time  and  a 
few  special  occasions,  became  a 
frequent  happening  thruout  the 
year,  sometimes  with  good  results 
and  sometimes  with  poor,  but  spas¬ 
modic  practices  prove  very  little, 
and  we  have  probably  learned  noth¬ 
ing  of  value  from  these  attempts 
to  increase  volume. 

Study  Proper  Hours 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  if 
stores  in  communities  combined  to 
study  their  transactions  per  hour 
to  see  if  we  have  the  proper  store 
hours,  and  to  determine  the  buying 
habits  of  women  who  occupy  dif¬ 
ferent  social  and  economic  ix)si- 
tions  ? 

Who  knows  but  by  scientific 
study  and  combined  action,  we 
could  eliminate  most  of  our  non¬ 
selling  employees  by  having  all  sell¬ 
ing  employees  report  at  9 :15,  spend 
the  first  hour  and  a  quarter  on  non¬ 
selling  work,  such  as  reserve  stock, 
marking  and  receiving,  unit  control 
records,  money  office  work,  etc., 
then  opening  the  store  to  the  public 
at  10:30?  Visualize  what  four  or 
five  hundred  selling  employees 
properly  organized  and  allocated 
could  do  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
Ijefore  the  store  opened! 

As  stated  before,  these  ideas  may 
sound  like  heresy  to  the  retail  trade, 
but  I  merely  want  to  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  “How  much  do  we  really  knaw 
about  our  hours  of  production  and 
the  possibilities  for  reduced  ex¬ 
penses  and  better  operation  by  a 
change  of  these  hours  with  no  loss 
in  business — that  is,  if  we  all  played 
ball?” 

I  suggest  a  combined  study  of 
these  problems  because  I  think  it 
advantageous  for  most  stores  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  same  store  hours.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  I  am  not  too  pre¬ 
sumptuous  when  I  warn  you  that 
we  shall  all  probably  have  to  think 
in  terms  of  different  store  hour^ 
and  entirely  different  schedules  if 
the  National  Recovery  Act  becomes 
a  law  for  the  emergency  period  of 
two  years.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  this  week  of  32  to  36  hours 
of  work  will  only  apply  to  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments;  even  if  it 
does,  it  may  change  the  buying 
habits  of  the  public.  Perhaps  the 
additional  hours  of  leisure  of  the 


working  members  of  a  family  will 
affect  the  purchasing  hours  of  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Or  if  it  does  not  actually  affect 
our  legal  rights  to  operate  as  at 
present,  what  do  you  think  the 
effect  is  going  to  be  on  our  ability 
to  get  the  right  type  of  worker  to 
work  longer  hours  in  a  department 
store,  unless  our  rate  of  pay  is 
sufficiently  higher  to  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  department  store  for 
many  years  suffered  from  the  re¬ 
putation  of  having  long  hours  and 
less  favorable  working  conditions. 
Should  we  wait  until  we  are  legis¬ 
lated  against  to  bring  our  hours  in 
line  with  other  industries,  or  should 
we  give  thought  to  how  we  might 
work  out  a  five  day  week  or  shorter 
store  hours? 

There  are  also  those  who  say 
that  this  law  will  eventually  apply 
to  retail  establishments.  What  will 
it  mean  if  we  may  work  people  a 
maximum  of  36  hours  a  week  and 
not  more  than  eight  hours  a  day? 
If  we  kept  our  stores  open  to  the 
public  six  days  of  eight  hours  as  at 
present,  it  would  mean  that  we 
would  be  compelled  either  to  rotate 
our  force  on  a  five  day  basis  of  a 
seven  hour  working  day  and 
shorten  our  store  hours ;  or  have 
part-time  shifts  of  some  tyjie.  Any¬ 
how,  it  means  giving  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  study  to  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

Five  Day  Week 

Perhaps  in  industry,  if  we  start¬ 
ed  out  with  a  real  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  workers,  we  should 
find  excellent  compensating  econ¬ 
omic  ideas.  That  is  what  I  feel 
happened  to  us  when  we  tried  the 
Share-the-Work  movement :  —  we 
found  an  economic  and  useful  tool 
in  the  possibility  of  the  five-day 
week.  We  are  so  traditional  and 
hidebound  in  department  stores. 
We  work  on  a  six-day  week  of  so 
many  hours  or  a  per  diem  basis 
or  a  part-time  daily  basis,  and  the 
possibility  of  varying  these  sche¬ 
dules  has  seemed  unsound  and  un¬ 
economic.  I  believe  we  have  not 
been  willing  to  go  to  the  trouble 
or  cooperate  sufficiently  to  work 
out  different  schedules.  The  per 
diem  extra  in  selling  was  the  first 
innovation  in  our  six-day  week  and 
then  came  the  daily  part-time 
worker.  I  remember  presenting  a 
paper  on  this  subject  here  in 
Chicago  several  years  ago,  when  we 
were  attempting  to  install  part- 
timers  on  a  large  scale  as  a  more 
efficient  means  of  handling  a  lunch 


hour  problem  and  an  economic 
method  of  operation.  I  was  given 
many  reasons  by  different  store  exe¬ 
cutives,  as  to  the  troubles  that  could 
arise  from  having  many  part- 
timers  ;  then  along  came  the  de¬ 
pression  and  I’ll  wager  the  part- 
time  employee  became  an  economic 
necessity  in  almost  every  store, 
both  large  and  small. 

Flexible  Use 

Old  man  depression  has  made  me 
feel  the  same  way  about  a  flexible 
use  of  the  five-day  week.  Of 
course,  we  are  a  “freak”  store  any¬ 
how  as  we  operate  all  women  ex¬ 
cept  executives  on  a  5^2  day  week, 
and  have  done  this  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1930.  For  several  years  I  was 
exceptionally  proud  of  it  because 
we  paid  our  salespeople  on  a  six- 
day  basis  and  they  had  a  half-day 
off.  I  have  not  talked  about  it  so 
much  since  March,  1932,  because 
at  that  time  we  reduced  salaries  by 
paying  for  the  actual  day  work 
instead  of  for  six  days.  However, 

I  felt  it  was  a  fairer  means  of  re¬ 
ducing  salaries  than  any  other.  The 
technical  excuse  for  adopting  the 
5^  day  week  was  the  passage  of 
the  48  hour  law  for  women  in  New 
York  State.  By  working  all  women 
only  4^2  hours  in  one  day  of  the 
week,  we  gained  the  right  to  jxist 
on  a  54  hour  basis.  This  did  not 
mean  that  we  worked  them  on  a 
54  hour  basis,  but  it  did  mean  that 
we  could  work  girls  until  seven 
o’clock  when  it  was  necessary  with¬ 
out  posting,  and  that  we  could  abide 
by  the  labor  law  with  our  basis  of 
operation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  our  Em¬ 
ployment  Manager  had  worked  out 
a  possible  5^2  day  method  of  opera¬ 
tion  two  years  before  the  law  was 
l>assed.  We  believed  that  in  no  in¬ 
dustry  did  an  individual  have  so 
little  time  to  see  her  own  doctor  or 
dentist,  to  see  another  store,  or  do 
a  little  daylight  loafing  as  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store,  without  its  being 
marked  up  against  her  as  an  ab¬ 
sence.  And  having  a  President  who 
is  not  tradition-bound,  we  were 
given  permission  to  install  the  5J4 
day  week.  The  objections  were  an¬ 
ticipated,  looked  for  and  experi¬ 
enced,  but  finally  the  5j4  day  week 
became  as  much  a  part  of  the  sche¬ 
dule  of  the  store  as  any  other  prac¬ 
tice. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses  and  we  desired  to  do 
so  and  yet  maintain  as  many  old 
employees  as  necessary,  we  put  our 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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can  best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  this  amazing 
infant  has  today  been  adopted  by  more  than  600 
American  mills,  a  number  that  grows  steadily  from 
week  to  week.  •  Lastex  has  created  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  comfort  in  every  branch  of  wearing  apparel. 
It  has  made  possible  garments  which  yield  gently 
with  every  movement  of  the  body  yet  always  re¬ 
turn  to  their  original  shape.  It  has  fulfilled  man’s 
age  old  dream  of  flexible  clothing  which  would 
eliminate  all  binding  and  restriction  and  allow  free 
play  to  limb  and  muscle.  Lastex  is  still  an  infant 
but  an  infant  on  whose  growth  there  are  no 
limitations. 


LASTEX  SPELLS  COMFORT  .  .  The  Miracle  Yarn 
-  has  proved  the  most  sensational  contribution  to 
the  textile  industry  since  those  dim,  far  off  days 
when  man  first  learned  the  art  of  knitting  and 
weaving.  Lastex,  a  spun  elastic  yarn  which  can  be 
knitted  or  woven  into  any  type  of  fabric  from  the 
heaviest  woolens  to  the  sheerest  of  silks  or  laces, 
endows  such  fabrics  with  permanent,  washable  elas¬ 
ticity.  •  In  the  brief  first  year  of  its  existence  Las¬ 
tex  was  introduced  with  revolutionary  results  into 
a  score  of  industries,  notably  in  the  manufacture  of 
corsets,  underwear,  sportswear,  bathing  suits,  millin¬ 
ery,  hosiery  and  gloves,  and  its  triumphant  progress 


Adamson  Brothers  Company  Sole  Distributors  of  Lastex  Yams  for  United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Fashion  Lines  Flow  Smoother 
When  LASTEX  Spins 
Its  Weh 


SINCE  the  very  beginning  of  time,  when  Adam 
and  Eve  first  looked  at  one  another  and  decided 
that  clothes  of  some  sort  were  a  necessary  evil, 
man  has  used,  for  this  purpose,  the  four  staples  given 
him  by  nature  .  .  .  cotton,  wool,  silk  and  linen. 
Only  recently,  since  the  World  War,  rayon  has  been 
added  to  this  group,  but  none  of  these  textiles  have 
the  give  and  take,  the  flexible  quality  that  makes 
for  perfect  clothes  comfort .  Now,  however,  a  new 
type  of  fabric  has  come  into  being,  a  lasting  elastic 
textile  made  possible  by  the  Miracle  Yam,  Lastex. 

What  Is  Lastex? 

Lastex  is  an  elastic  yam  spun  from  the  chemicaUy 
treated  Latex  which  is  a  milky  liquid  obtained  from 
the  mbber  tree  Havea  brasiliensis.  Never  before  was 
it  possible  to  spin  this  Latex  into  a  round  thread. 
The  mbber  it  contains,  about  40%  of  the  total  liquid, 
was  worked  into  flat  sheets  which  could  be  cured,  or 
what  is  called  “vulcanized,”  only  on  the  surface. 
These  rubber  sheets  were  then  cut  into  thin,  thread 
like  strips  which  were  necessarily  square  instead  of 
round.  Cutting  left  two  sides  of  the  strips  unvulcan¬ 
ized  and  exposed  to  the  air,  which  meant  that  they 
lost  their  elasticity  very  quickly. 

When  worked  into  fabrics  they  stretched  only  in 
one  direction.  Until  the  invention  of  Lastex,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  create  a  material  that  would 
stretch  in  all  directions. 

This  Magic  Yam  can  be  spun  as  fine  as  the  hair 
on  your  head  and  is,  then,  covered  with  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  linen  or  rayon  to  form  an  elastic  thread  that 
is  unbelievably  durable.  It  can  be  white  or  dyed  any 
color  and  knitted  or  woven  in  the 
same  way  as  other  yams. 

The  Magic  Thread  of  Lastex, 
when  combined  with  the  regular 
textiles,  imparts  its  own  elasticity 
to  them  and,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
yam  with  which  it  is  used.  One  is 
never  conscious  that  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  mbber  is  present  in 
the  fabric  or  garment;  only  de¬ 
lighted  and  amazed  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  responsiveness  and  the 
flexible  yielding  quality  that  the 
presence  of  Lastex  makes  possible. 


Fashion  lines  do  indeed  grow  smoother  when 
Lastex  spins  its  web  like  a  giant  industrial  spider, 
spinning  cobwebs  that  rival  those  of  nature.  For  this 
Magic  Thread  that  makes  things  fit  has  not  only 
smoothed  out  the  lines  of  fashion  and  the  undesir¬ 
able  bulges  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  it  has  also 
smoothed  away  many  of  the  troubles  of  the  much 
harassed  retail  merchant.  Several  of  his  most 
difficult  problems  have  been  either  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated  or  appreciably  reduced.  Of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  are  the  bugabos  of  alteration  and  returns. 

Alterations  Practically  Eliminated 

Alterations  are  expensive  for  the  retailer  and 
exasperating  for  the  customer.  When  Lastex  is  used 
in  the  making  of  garments  and  accessories  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  alterations  is  enormously  reduced.  Imagine 
what  this  means  to  the  store!  For  example,  a  woman 
who  is  a  normal  size  36  in  every  respect  except  her 
hips,  which  may  be  a  little  too  large,  can  put  on  a 
Lastex  dress,  either  woven  or  knitted,  and  it  will 
stretch  the  necessary  inches.  The  miraculous  result 
is  that  the  dress  fits  perfectly,  although  she  is  not  a 
perfect  36. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  reverse  English,  so  to 
speak.  A  girl  who  wears  a  regular  size  16,  but  whose 
shoulders  are  a  bit  narrow,  slips  into  a  Lastex  dress 
and  lo!  it  grows  smaUer  across  the  back  to  conform 
to  her  own  particular  shoulders. 

Returns  Are  Appreciably  Reduced 

To  a  large  extent,  Lastex  has  overcome  the  return 
evil;  at  least  as  regards  claims  for  shrinkage,  stretch¬ 
ing  and  deterioration  in  washing. 
For  Lastex  garments  never  lose 
their  shape.  They  may  be  stretch¬ 
ed  and  released  thousands  of  times 
with  no  appreciable  change  in 
their  measurements.  They  may  be 
laundered  as  easily  as  a  pocket 
handkerchief  without  the  slight¬ 
est  danger  of  injury  or  the  least 
deterioration  in  elasticity  or  wear¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Think  of  it!  No  more  bulges  at 
the  elbows.  No  more  bagging  at 
the  knees.  No  more  sitting  out 
the  skirts.  No  more  uncomfortable 
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shrinkage  or  unsightly  stretching.  This  means  an 
end  of  complaints  on  this  score  for  the  merchant 
and  an  end  of  heartaches  and  dissastisf action  for  the 
consumer. 


Lastex  has  practically  no  limitation  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  intimate  things  that  every  woman  loves. 

Not  A  Wrinkle  In  A  Mile  Of  Undies 


That  Made-T o-Order  Look 

Every  woman  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  ready 
made  clothes  to  fit  her  satisfactorily;  what  an  almost 
hopeless  struggle  it  is  to  achieve  that  well  groomed, 
made-to-order  look  that  is  so  essential  to  the  well 
dressed  woman.  For  clothes,  no  matter  how  fashion 
correct  they  are,  just  miss  being  smart  unless  they 
fit  to  perfection  and  are  impeccable  as  to  cut.  In 
the  past,  this  was  possible  only  for  those  fortunate 
few  who  had  plenty  of  time  and  money  to  spend 
in  accomplishing  the  desired  result. 

But  now,  with  the  discovery  of  Lastex,  and  its  use 
•rapidly  spreading  to  all  branches  of  ready-to-wear 
and  accessories,  this  made-to-order  appearance  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  woman  of  moderate  means. 
This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  make  discriminating 
women  eternally  grateful  to  the  inventor  of  Lastex 

Lastex  Lays  A  Foundation  For  Fashion 

The  very  foundation  of  fashion  and  good  taste  in 
clothes  is  a  perfect  fitting  foundation.  Lastex  has 
made  this  ideal  garment  possible  and  thereby  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  whole  corset  industry. 

Think  what  this  means  to  women  the  world  over! 
It  means  comfortable  clothes  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  Foundation  garments  that  give  with  every 
movement  of  the  body,  that  are  veritably  a  second 
skin.  No  more  corsets  that  ride  up!  No  more  garters 
that  lose  their  stretch!  No  more  hard,  unyielding 
armor  such  as  they  have  endured  for  centuries. 

But  in  addition  to  complete  comfort,  foundation 
garments  that  correctly  employ  Lastex  smooth  out 
the  bulges  and  form  the  beautiful  contours  of  the 
body  as  nature  intended  them. 

Unlike  rubber  garments,  those  of  Lastex  wash  like 
the  proverbial  handkerchief.  They  are  unimpaired 
by  washing  in  hot  or  cold  water  and  are  unaffected 
by  hot  irons  and  all  the  other 
gruelling  tests  that  garments  must 
undergo  when  washed. 

This  ability  to  withstand  re¬ 


in  these  days,  when  fashion  demands  the  molded 
silhouette,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  one’s 
lingerie  fit  without  a  wrinkle  or  a  bulge.  Lastex  has 
made  this  possible.  It  is  especially  good  used  at 
waistline  and  knee,  for  the  Lastex  is  knitted  right 
into  the  garment  itself,  thus  doing  away  with  any 
seaming.  The  eye  can  hardly  detect  where  the  Lastex 
begins  and  ends. 

And  it  can  be  washed  with  impunity,  which  is  so 
important  where  underwear  is  concerned.  Those  who 
insist  upon  Lastex  in  their  lingerie  will  never  have 
to  worry  about  the  elastic  losing  its  stretch  and  be¬ 
coming  lumpy  and  useless.  Its  elasticity  will  far  out¬ 
live  the  rest  of  the  garment. 

Lastex  Goes  In  Swimming 

A  bathing  suit  that  will  keep  its  shape  after 
many  wearings  has  long  been  a  dream  of  the  ardent 
swimmer  and  the  Magic  Thread  of  Lastex  has  made 
it  come  true  at  last.  The  bathing  suit  made  with 
Lastex  never  loses  its  shape,  either  wet  or  dry  and 
it  will  not  shrink  nor  bulge. 

Because  of  an  amazing  freedom  of  motion  it  gives 
the  wearer  that  thrilling  sensation  of  swimming  with 
no  suit  on  at  all. 

In  spite  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of  a  Lastex  suit, 
it  can  be  made  to  control  the  figure  to  an  amazing 
degree.  If  there  are  spots  about  the  anatomy  that 
are  best  kept  out  of  sight,  then  a  Lastex  suit  is 
certainly  the  answer  to  a  maiden’s  prayer  ...  or 
should  one  say  a  matron’^? 

Lastex  Hats  Fit  Without  A  Headache 

This  magic  story  of  Lastex  repeats  itself  through¬ 
out  the  entire  field  of  women’s  clothes  and  accessor¬ 
ies.  Take  millinery,  for  instance.  Lastex  hats  fit 
perfectly  because  they  conform  instantly  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  head.  The  stretch  in  the  fabric 
contracts  or  expands  to  the  head  size  of  the  wearer. 

This  means  a  reduction  in  hat 
sizes  carried  in  stock,  which  in 
turn,  means  reduced  markdown 
and  increased  profits. 


peated  laundering  makes  an  in¬ 
stant  appeal  to  discriminating 
women  who  have  read  the  well 
known  stories  on  the  subject  of 
B.  O.  and  who  know  the  secret 
that  their  best  friends  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  afraid  to  tell  them. 

In  spite  of  its  durability,  Lastex 
can  be  woven  into  the  daintiest 
of  fabrics;  delicate  laces,  sheer 
batistes,  soft  satins,  nets  and  voiles. 


What  is  true  of  hats  is  also  true 
of  gloves.  Perfect  fit,  fewer  sizes 
carried  in  stock  and  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers. 

To  say  that  Lastex  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  one’s  ideas  about  clothes 
and  the  entire  ready-to-wear  indus¬ 
try  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  is  one 
of  the  major  developments  and  an 
outstanding  discovery  of  this  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  in  which  we  live. 


il 
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These  four  capable  girdles 
mould  with  complete  comfort  and 
are  practically  indestructible  . . . 


SLIM  and  young  are  the  lines  that  the  Sensations — 
"Steps,”  "Pouff,”  "Nips”  and  "Minx”  draw  along  the 
hips,  over  the  abdomen  and  around  the  waist.  Made  for 
four  types,  from  the  straight,  slim  figure  to  the  developed 
figure  needing  more  restraint. 

All  four  Sensations  are  made  of  two-way  stretch  "Supple- 
Spun.”  They  will  bear  any  amount  of  punishment,  in 
sitting,  bending  or  in  sports.  They  won’t  run.  They  wash 
forever  without  losing  their  shape.  They 
stay  in  place  and  do  not  slide  down 
over  the  hips  or  put  heavy  strain  on 
stockings.  Garters  never  pull  off,  either. 
Sold  at  the  better  stores  everywhere. 


Kops  Bros 


385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Toronto  •  London 


bandeau  with  a  wide, 
■  two-way  stretch  band 
at  bottom.  Even  sizes,  32-S8. 


Copyright,  1933, 
Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 


haaa  3"  one-way  stretch 
band  to  emooth  waist¬ 
line.  All  sizes,  25-32. 
Prtce  CPAA 


“POUFP’  -  yiiiiiiYii  M 

the  world’s  tiniest  corset.  Run-proof.  Eren  sizes,  24-39. 

Prtce 


*TRAOE-MARK  REGISTCRCO 


TEARS  ABOUT  IN  SAGLESS  SPORTS  FROCKS 
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The  foundation  of  all  fashion 
is  perfect  fitting  foundation 
garments,  and  the  Magic 
Thread  of  Lastex  makes  this  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  first  time.  Because  it 
stretches  in  all  directions  it  yields 
with  every  motion  of  the  body, 
thereby  taking  on  the  quality  of 
living  flesh.  It  makes  you  feel  alive. 
But  of  equal  importance  is  the  fact 
that  it  gives  support  where  it  is 
needed  and  smoothes  out  undesir¬ 
able  bulges.  It  can  be  washed  and 
ironed  with  impunity.  A  woman 
wearing  Lastex  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  is  assured  the  supple  grace 
of  movement  that  is  a  requisite  of 
present  day  fashions. 

For  Sports  and  Knitted 
Outerwear 

Lastex  creates  the  perfect  clothes 
for  active  sports  use,  for  one  can 
partake  of  the  most  vigorous  exer¬ 
cise  without  restraint.  Lastex  knit¬ 
ted  garments  never  sag  or  bag. 
There  is  always  a  snug  fit  at  the 
purled  waistline  and  cuffs.  Pleats 
hold  their  original  shape  and  do  not 
come  undone. 

Woven  fabrics  have  the  give  and 
take  of  knitted  with  the  resultant 
ease  of  fit  and  comfort,  but  with 
no  fear  of  losing  their  shape.  No 
more  bulges  at  the  elbows.  No  more 
bagging  at  the  knees.  No  more  sit¬ 
ting  out  the  skirt.  And  yet  a  Lastex 
outfit  will  yield  with  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body. 


|You  will  bend  a 
knee  to 

Ne—Fle\* 

Oordon 


NE-FLEX  is  a  new 
and  exclusive  Gordon 
hose  with  Lastex  yarn 
knitted  into  the  welt. 

It’s  the  two  way 
stretch,  created  by 
Lastex,  that  makes  this 
new  stocking  so  prac¬ 
tical  and  comfortable.  It 
not  only  expands  to  fit 
perfectly  the  contour  of  any  leg,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  vertical 
stretch  allows  garter  pull  without  the  danger  of  knee  binding  or 
breaking. 

The  Lastex  yarn  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  the  stocking. 

It  keeps  the  stocking  in  place  and  the  seam  straight. 

Gordon  NE-FLEX*  .  .  .  the  only  stocking  with  this  Lastex  feature 
. . .  will  give  new  life  and  interest  to  hosiery  departments. 


Lastex  Gives  Life 
and  Responsiveness 
to  Everything 
Knitted  or  Woven 


Whatever  your  position  in  life 


For  Foundations 


BROWN  DURRELL  COMPANY  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON 


« 
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LASTEX 

SPINS 

ITS 

MAGIC 

Into  Summer  and 
Fall  Ensemble  Gloves 
by  Daniel  Hays 


Now  the  highlight  of  the  summer  glove  season,  Daniel 
Hays  textile  gloves  promise  to  dominate  fall  fashions 
even  more  emphatically. 

For  the  magic  of  Lastex  has  made  it  not  only  possible, 
but  entirely  practical,  to  carry  the  fabric  of  the  frock 
right  on  to  the  glove. 

Whatever  the  costume  material,  its  matching  glove  will 
be  contributed  by  Daniel  Hays.  A  glove  with  the  resilient, 
finger-comforming  fit  of  leather,  fashioned  to  give  the 
completing  touch  of  smartness  to  the  fall  ensemble. 

The  DANIEL  HAYS  COMPANY 

Gloversville,  New  York 


N«w  York 

E.  Jocquelin*  Wilos 
Etnpiro  Stofa  Bldg. 


Chicago 

Walter  F.  Rieder 
14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
Wm.  P.  Noonan 
833  Market  Street 
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For  Underwear 

At  the  present  time,  when  smooth 
fitting  lingerie  is  so  essential,  the 
use  of  I^stex  in  undergarments  has 
l)ecome  almost  a  necessity.  At  waist 
and  knee  where  a  close,  smooth  fit 
is  required  I^stex  does  the  trick. 
It  can  he  knitted  right  into  the  gar¬ 
ment  itself,  thus  (loing  away  with 
any  seaming.  There  is  no  ridge  or 
bulge  and  the  eye  can  hardly  detect 
where  the  Lastex  starts  and  ends. 
'I'here  is  not  a  ripple  or  a  crease 
anywhere  under  the  most  clinging 
of  gowns.  And  als  )  the  elasticity  of 
Laste.x  far  outlives  the  rest  of  the 
garment.  The  fact  that  it  is  com- 
jdetely  washable  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  likewise  makes  Lastex  desir¬ 
able  for  all  ty])es  of  underwear. 


HAS  LOST  ITS  HEART  TO 


JNSTEAD  of  lingerie,  instead  of  foundations,  all 
the  wise  young  things  are  now  asking  for  Cela- 
fle::,  the  miraculous  new  foundation — lingerie  which 
so  competently  does  the  work  of  both. 

They  just  roll  it  on — like  a  stocking — smooth  it 
quickly  to  the  figure —  and  are  all  set  for  the  frock! 
For  Celaflex  is  really  lingerie  that  moulds  like  a 
fouf'Jation,  fits  like  a  second  skin  and  gives  just  the 
needed  support  without  the  undesired  restraint.  To 
add  to  its  glories— it  washes  like  a  handkerchief, 
keeps  its  shape  and  will  not  stain  or  fade. 

Lastex,  of  course,  supplies  the  mag-c  that  makes 
this  entrancing  garment  possible.  Comes  in  panties, 
bandeaux,  girdles  and  combinations.  Exquisitely 
styled  in  tailored  and  lacy  models  for  all  types  of 
the  active,  youthful  figure. 


For  Millinery 

When  made  into  hats,  the  gentle 
stretch  of  Lastex  fabrics  contracts 
or  expands  to  conform  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  wearer’s  head. 
This  means  that  women,  whether 
they  boast  a  bun  or  a  hob,  can  wear 
the  same  hat;  a  great  relief  for 
weary  shoppers.  Also  a  relief  for 
merchants  who  can  cut  down  con¬ 
siderably  on  head  sizes  carried  in 
stock. 

Lastex  hats  never  lose  their 
shape.  They  can  he  crammed  in 
one’s  pocket  and  suitcase,  even  sat 
upon,  if  one’s  fancy  dictates  and  yet 
show  no  ill  eflfects.  That  casual  ap¬ 
pearance  so  necessary  to  the  smart¬ 
est  sports  hats  is  assured  if  the 
wearer  insists  on  Lastex. 


M.  G.  VAN  ARSDALE,  Inc 

40  East  34th  Street,  Nev^  York 


For  Bathing  Suits 

One  of  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  success  of  this  Mir¬ 
acle  Yarn  is  the  Lastex  bathing 
suit.  It  never  loses  its  shape,  wet 
or  dry  and  it  will  not  shrink  or  sag. 
Never  before  has  such  freedom, 
comfort  and  beauty  been  achieved 
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The  House  that  Sets  the  Knitwear  Fashions 

offers  Sag-Proof,  Wrinkle-Proof,  LASTEX  Trimness 

For  the  woman  who’s  always  rushing  from  place  to  _ _ 

place  nothing  can  equal  these  smart  knitted  costumes 
1®  of  Lastex  novelty  yarn  for  fall  by  Groblue.  She  can 

walk  in  them,  ride  in  them,  work  in  them,  play  in  ’  'T 

j  V  them.  She  can  pack  them  and  unpack  them,  throw  ^ 

^  them  over  a  chair,  muss  them  or  crush  them.  For 

they’re  touched  with  the  magic  wand  of  Lastex — to  T\ 

keep  them  permanentlv  fresh  and  sagless  and  perfect 

fitting.  \ 


fern'll 


m 


The  three  new  fall  models  pictured  are  from  a  variety 
shown  by  best  stores  and  shops,  fashioned  of  special 
novelty  houcle  and  chenille  yarns  which  are  confined 
by  Lastex  exclusively  to  Groblue. 


Y^r 


No.  3051 — ^Two  piece  dreM  of 
Lastex  novelty  cnenille,  distin¬ 
guished  by  lacy  panels  and  an 
adaptation  of  a  Lanvin  sailor 
collar. 


No.  100 — Three-piece  suit  of 
Lastex  novelty  houcle,  with  a 
simulated  lacy  knit  blouse. 


No.  3050 — Frock  of  Las¬ 
tex  novelty  boucle  with 
lacy  knit  top. 


G  R  O 


Mills 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


KNITTING  MILLS 


u 


N.  Y.  Showrooms 

1410  BROADWAY 


EXCLUSIVE  MAKERS  OF  LASTEX  NOVELTY  YARN  KNITWEAR 
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in  a  swim  suit.  Because  of  this 
amazing  freedom  of  action,  the 
wearer  has  that  thrilling  sensation 
of  swimming  in  no  suit  at  all.  But, 
in  addition  to  the  comfort  of  a 
Lastex  suit,  it  can  be  made  to  con¬ 
trol  the  figure  to  an  amazing  degree 
and  will  smooth  away  any  unsightly 
bulges.  The  fact  that  Lastex  bath¬ 
ing  suits  retain  their  shape  after 
repeated  wearings  will  minimize  re¬ 
turns  in  the  much  abused  bathing 
suit  department. 

For  Hosiery 

Women’s  stockings  made  with 
Lastex  have  introduced  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  comfort  and  service. 
Lastex  is  knitted  into  the  top  of 
the  stocking  to  the  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  inches.  This  elastic  band  does 
many  desirable  things.  It  prevents 
runs,  one  of  the  most  exasperating 
and  costly  things  a  woman  has  to 
contend  with.  It  does  away  with  all 
binding,  for  it  fits  any  size  leg.  It 
eliminates  unsightly  wrinkles  and 
bulges  at  the  top  of  the  stocking. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  it  keeps  its 
shape  indefinitely,  thus  insuring  per¬ 
fect  fitting  hose  at  all  times. 

For  Shoes 

In  all  its  varied  uses,  nowhere  is 
Lastex  more  needed  or  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  in  the  realm  of  women’s 
shoes.  The  eternally  popular  pump 
now  has  a  piece  of  Lastex  inserted 
at  the  top  of  the  instep  where  it  is 
so  apt  to  cut  across  the  foot.  How 
many  women  have  endured  tortures 
because  their  pumps  cut  and  pinched 
them  just  at  this  point!  Besides 
this  welcome  ease,  the  use  of  Lastex 
also  means  that  the  pump  stays  on 
the  foot  more  securely  and  develops 
no  unsightly  gaps. 

Beach  clogs  also  employ  Lastex 
to  good  advantage.  The  fabric  part 
that  goes  over  the  toes  is  so  com¬ 
bined  with  this  Magic  Thread  that 
the  clogs  cling  to  the  foot  and  make 
walking  much  more  comfortable. 


Girls  rank  their  "Diplomas"among 
their  prized  possessions.  Where 
a  girdle  is  superfluous,  Vanity 
Fair's  "Diploma"  gives  just  the 
right  degree  of  firmness  to  assure 
smooth,  lovely  lines.  Tiny  garters 
and  little  skirt-pantie  simplify  the 
whole  dressing  problem. 

Made  possible  by  LASTEX 

"Diploma"  is  made  of  that  mir¬ 
acle  yarn,  LASTEX,  and  pure  silk 
— a  dainty  but  durable  fabric  with 
the  famous  two  way  stretch.  The 
human-like  properties  of  LASTEX 
make  "Diploma"  as  flexible  as 
your  own  skin.  Launders  with  the 
same  ease  as  other  glove  silk 
underwear. 


eacH  "D,p,o™o'  .. 
smartly  wrapped  to 
simulate  a  real  di¬ 
ploma  and  is  tied  with  red  ribbon  .  .  . 


n  I  n  I  n  u  A 


"Diploma"  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Vanity  Fair’s  latest 
innovations  in  intimpte  garments  fashioned  from  LASTEX. 
They  are  called  "Helpful  Underwear"  because  they 
actually  do  help  the  figure  look  and  feel  right.  There's 
a  special  garment  for  every  age  and  figure  requirement. 

VANITY  FAIR  SILK  MILLS  READING,  PA. 


n  I  T  y 


F  A  I 


HELPFUL  UNDER  WEAR 


SHE  SWIMS  IN  BATHING  SUITS  THAT  MOULD 


€ 


f- 
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No  Buttons  to  Undo  With 

QUICKEES 

{Trade  Mark  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Of.) 

THE  ONLY  LASTEX  DROP-SEAT  UNDIES 


For  Children’s  Knitted 
Outerwear 

Lastex  performs  the  same  won¬ 
ders  for  children’s  knitted  outergar- 
ments  that  it  does  for  those  of 
grown-ups.  They  never  lose  their 
shape  and  are  not  harmed  by  re- 
]ieated  washings.  They  will  not  sag 
or  bulge  and  never  restrict  or  con¬ 
fine  young  bodies,  for  they  give  with 
every  movement. 

For  Surgical  Stockings 

These  new  Lastex  stockings  an- 
tiquate  the  old-style  garments  made 
of  heavy  cut  rubber  thread.  Fash¬ 
ioned  of  finest  silk-covered  Lastex 
thread,  they  are  actually  sheer;  so 
good-looking  that  it  is  not  necessary 
even  to  wear  other  stockings  over 
them.  If  other  hose  are  worn,  the 
Lastex  stockings  are  invisible. 

Many  people  should  wear  elastic 
hosiery,  especially  women,  for  vari¬ 
cose  veins,  weak  muscles,  etc.  but 
they  have  refused  to  be  burdened 
with  the  heavy,  unsightly  stockings 
that  till  now  have  been  the  only  sort 
available.  Now,  however,  the  use 
of  Lastex  has  made  possible  light 
weight,  cool,  comfortable  stockings 
which  anybody  would  be  glad  to 
1030  MERCHANDISE  AAART  Wear. 


STANDS  FOR  QUALITY 
STANDS  FOR  QUICKEES 


1.  P^Mma-Sleeper  for  Bars  GirU.  SNUGFIT  Welt  Cuffs  with  Lutex  at  ankles  and 
wrists.  White  or  Pink,  2  to  12  years. 

2.  Boys’  Union  Suit— French  Ley  Cuff  aeasns  with  Lastex  fit  snuy  and  hold  their  shape. 

Dr^  Seat  flap  has  1  sotrr  to  huy  the  body  sanoothly,  2  to  12  years. 

3.  Girls*  Uidou  Suit— French  Leg  Oiff  ttrsmi  with  Lastex  fit  snug  and  hold  their  shape. 

Drop  Seat  inride  flap  has  Lastex  to  hug  the  body  snaKuthly.  2  to  12  years. 

4.  Junior-Misa  Vest  with  Lastex  to  fit  smoothly  aroiaid  the  hips.  S  to  1*  years. 

4a.  Junior-Miss  Pantie  with  Lastex  back-band  and  snug-fitting  cuffs,  t  to  M  years. 

5.  Infants  Shirt.  Bottom  hugs  smoothly  and  sleeves  at  wrists  fit  snug  with  Lastex. 

Sa.  Training  Panties— ’’SOAKERS^.  »-««*«»»  back  band.  Cuff  seams  with  Lastex  that  always 
fit  snug  and  never  lose  their  shape. 

"Quickees”  Suits  and  Junior-Miss  Vests  and  Panties  made  also  in  fine  quality  rayon. 

Sold  by  leading  stores  in  United  States 


BOSTON  KNITTING  MILLS,  INC 


KNIT  AND  RAYON  UNDERWEAR — 1  MINUTE  TO  16  YEARS 
Mill 

NEWTON,  MASS. 


Now  York 
1350  BROADWAY 


Store  A  (Chicago) 

Bought  $403  in  first  10  months;  retail 
value  $672;  profit  $269. 


Store  B  (Philadelphia) 

Bought  in  first  8  months  $460, 
retail  value  $767; 
profit  $307  A 
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las 

fit 


As  Sketched  I 

in  the  Increase  your  profits 

I 

Manufacturers’  |  without  additional  sales  expense 
Showroom  or  overhead 

TYPICAL  SALES 


cSioxy/zi 


...with  these  new 


made  of  Lastex 


O  Women  who  have  to  wear  elastic  surreal  stockings  are  eternally  grateful 
to  the  wonderful  Lastex  yam.  Now  they  wear  elastic  stockings  gladly,  deriving 
their  benefits  without  feeling  ashamed  of  their  appearance. 

Merchants  who  sell  Bauer  &  Black’s  Elastic  Stockings  are  greatly  surprised 
at  the  number  of  women  who  buy  them.  They  are  being  successfully  sold  in 
corset,  hosiery,  and  elastic-wear  departments.  Many  buyers  of  maternity  cor¬ 
sets  and  girdles  are  live  prospects.  Lots  of  these  women  would  have  refused 
to  wear  the  old-fashioned,  clumsy,  uncomfortable  stockings  that  were  offered 
them  before  the  Lastex  era. 

These  new  stockings  by  Bauer  &  Black  are  especially  good-looking — actu¬ 
ally  look  like  service  weight  silk  hose.  They  launder  easily — give  self-adjusting 
support — are  economical. 

TTiey  offer  you  increased  profits  and  added  sales — without  any  added  sales 
expense  or  overhead.  They  are  being  advertised  dramatically  to  doctors 
throughout  the  year. 

May  we  give  you  the  full  facts?  Use  the  coupon. 

#  Bauer  &  Block,  2500  Sooth  Dearborn,  Chicago,  lUinou 

Please  tell  me  the  complete  soles  story  of  your  new  Elastic  Surgical  Stockinrs. 

NR6 


Only  the  finest  stores 
in  America  se  II  the 


VASSARETTE 
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All  Manner 
of  Smart  Things 
Find  Expression 

in  LASTEX 


Only  VASSAR  can  make  Vassarettes 
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For  the  Woman 
Who  Knows-How 
to  Wear  Clothes  ! 


Kabo  Foundation  Garments 
are  different  .  .  .  they  look 
better  .  .  .  last  longer  .  .  . 
wear  longer  .  .  .  feel  better 
. .  .  designed  to  do  the  utmost 
for  your  figure  regardless  of 
the  style  of  dress  you  wear. 

•  We  illustrate  here  a  new 
advance  Kabo  number  that 
fills  a  long-felt  need  ...  it 
is  a  practical  two  in-one  gar¬ 
ment  ...  the  Brassiere  (No. 
0912)  is  easily  and  quickly 
detached  to  admit  of  laun¬ 
dering  as  frequently  as  is  de¬ 
sired  .  .  .  semi-low  back  .  .  .  decided  bust  uplift  .  .  . 
made  of  a  combination  of  PRE-SHRUNK  Satin  and 
peach  lace.  There  are  two  small  hangers  in  the 
front  and  back  which  slip  into  corresponding  loops 
on  the  Girdle,  thus  always  keeping  the  Brassiere  in  place. 

•  The  14-inch  semi-stepin  Girdle  (No.  7122)  is  made 
of  TWO-WAY  STRETCH  LASTEX  and  PRE-SHRUNK 
Satin  .  .  .  lightly  boned  over  the  abdomen. 

•  The  complete  garment  is  beautifully  finished,  and  is 
of  a  delicate  peach  color. 

•  See  your  nearest  dealer — if  he  doesn't  have  Kabo 
Foundation  Garments,  send  us  his  name  and  address, 
and  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Dealers  write  today.  Samples  or  salesman 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


KABO  CORSET  COMPANY 
729  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago 

KABO 


* 
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1  housands  of  depart¬ 
ments  are  "Stepping-Out"  and 
making  enviable  sales  records  with 
TU-WAy.  These  garments  are 
tailored  from  genuine  knitted 
Lastex  which  stretches  both  ways 
and  does  not  "ride-up".  For 
every  month  in  the  year  and  for 
every  occasion. 

Step-Ins  to  retail  from  $2  to  $5.00 
Dualistes  to  retail  from  $5  to  $7.50 


I 
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HORNE’S 

of  Pittsburgh 
Leads  the  Procession 
of  Big  Store 

LASTEX 

Promotions 


Important  Lastex  Promotions 
Also  Staged  by 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY 
WM.  FILENE’S  SONS  CO. 

J.  L.  HUDSON  CO. 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 
FAMOUS  &  BARR  CO. 


RIKE-KUMLER  CO. 

THE  MAY  CO. 

L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO.,  INC. 
HUTZLER  BROS.  CO. 

J.  N.  ADAM  &  CO. 


Throughout  its  many  years 
of  successful  retailing,  the 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  staged  numerous 
outstanding  promotions,  but,  when 
in  March  of  this  year,  it  presented 
Lastex  for  the  first  time  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  it  scored  a 
merchandising  success 
which  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  surpassed  in 
uniqueness  and  gen¬ 
eral  interest. 

Promotional  stunts 
are  usually  confined  to 
local  and  contempor¬ 
ary  interests,  seasonal 
trends  in  living  or 
fashion,  and  anniver¬ 
sary  observances.  It 
is  seldom  indeed  that 
the  retail  merchant  is 
provided  with  a  gen¬ 
uinely  new  textile 
discovery  of  such 


wide  reaching  import  as  Lastex, 
around  which  to  develop  a  merchan¬ 
dising  event. 

Horne’s,  always  alert  to  the  new, 
was  quick  to  sense  the  universal 
appeal  of  the  Lastex  idea  and 
its  possibilities  for  dramatization. 

And  so,  after  much 
careful  planning,  a 
store  wide  promotion 
schedule  was  set  in 
motion. 

During  Lastex 
Week  at  the  Horne 
Store,  each  dejjart- 
ment  contril)uted  to  a 
com])rehensive  display 
of  the  adajnability  of 
Lastex  and  helped 
jjrove  the  sweeping 
influence  which  it  ex¬ 
erts  upon  ready-to- 
wear,  accessories  and 
their  merchandising 
technique. 


W.  B. 

ROLL-OX* 

$2  to  $5 


Little  but  oh  my! 

How  it  snugs  your 
hips  and  “tummy.” 

Gives  your  gowns 
that  trim  “poured-in” 
appearance. 

Not  a  bone,  seam  or 
buckle  to  throw  a 
ripple. 

And  what  delicious 
comfort!  The  both* 
way  stretch  Lastex 
attends  to  that. 

So  easy  to  get  in 
or  out  of.  Rolled  on 
like  a  stocking. 

Made  by 

WEINGARTEN  BROS.  Inc. 

159  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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THE  FieURE 


where  the  stress  and  strain  are  greatest 
Iways  revert  to  their  original  shape. 
S  nip  you  in  at  the  waist,  smooth  you 
down  at  the  hips  and  diaphragm, 
and  achieve  that  much-desired 
“uncorseted  effect.”  Their  special 
cupped  brassiere  is  a  smart  accent 
for  the  new  high  bosom.  Ask  for 
FLEXEES,  by  name,  at  the  better 
department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  .  ,  .  Model  illustrated,  $10. 
Combinations,  girdles  and  step-ins, 
$5  to  $15. 
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“It’is  Now  A  Reality" 

"WONDERFIT" 

HAT 

Lastex  Achievement 

''Wonderfit''  fits  any 
head.  Hugs,  clings 
and  looks  as  though 
it  were  made  to 
measure. 


Displays  of  Lastex  Merchandise 
Throughout  the  Store 

Throughout  the  Horne  Store 
these  Lastex  displays  were  most  en¬ 
thusiastically  studied  because  they 
revealed  untold  possibilities  to  the 
public  —  a  public  whose  buying 
power  had  been  so  maltreated  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  out  of  which  we 
are  now  emerging.  A  booth  was 
erected  on  the  ready-to-wear  floor, 
in  which  samples  of  Lastex  mer¬ 
chandise  from  all  parts  of  the  store 
were  concentrated,  to  show  the  vari¬ 
ous  uses  of  this  stretchable  material. 

An  absolute  proof  of  the  keen 
interest  of  those  who  thronged  the 
store  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  articles 
had  to  be  replaced  several  times 
during  the  promotion  week,  so 
much  had  they  been  fingered,  pull¬ 
ed  and  examined  by  thousands  of 
curious  visitors.  However,  the 
crowd  was  not  the  most  docile  that 
Home’s  had  ever"  received  under 
its  roof.  Everybody  wanted  to  see 
everything,  touch  everything  and 
ask  innumerable  questions.  Aisle 
traffic  was  not  easy,  but  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  buoyant. 

Throngs  View  Demonstrations 
on  Living  Models 

The  Intimate  Revue,  scheduled 
in  the  Boudoir  Salon  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  days,  had  to  be  carried  over 
two  more  days  because  of  the  un¬ 
usually  heavy  attendance.  It  gave 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  a  Lastex 
representative  to  speak  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand  and  to  demonstrate  the 
almost  unbelievable  qualities  of  this 
magic  yam. 

Living  models  also  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  presentation  and, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  on¬ 
lookers,  certain  irregfularities  of  na¬ 
ture  were  either  corrected  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  Never  before  had  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  fashion  show  been  so 


PERFECT 

Lastex  Foundation 

To  Lastex  is  due  the  credit  for  the 
development  of  a  perfect  foondation 
fabric. 

Bnt  it  is  the  genius  of  Bien  Jolie  that 
fashion  is  indebted  for  the  achievem«it 
of  the  perfect  Lastex  foundation. 

For  Bien  Jolie  designers  have  mastered 
the  art  of  shaping  the  most  delicate 
Lastex  weaves  to  mould  angles  into 
lovely  curves — to  smooth  the  flesh  into 
liquid  contours — to  hold  the  figure  under 
firm  restraint  in  any  posture  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  movement. 

Bien  Jolie  Lastex  Foundations  are 
exquisitely  fashioned  in  models  for  miss 
or  matron — in  girdles,  corsettes  and 
bandettes — including  the  famous  "Flash” 
and  "Sheers”,  the  most  popular  founda¬ 
tions  ever  produced. 


New  York 

Manufacturing  Corp. 

HEADWEAR 

45  West  36th  Street 
New  York 


BENJAMIN  &  JOHNES,  Inc. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

New  York  •  •  •  159  Madison  Avenue 

Chicago . Merchandise  Mart 

San  Francisco  -  -  -  833  Market  Street 

Boston . 52  Channcy  Street 

Melbourne,  Australia:  325  Bonrke  Street 


HER  HANDRAGS  WASH  AND  KEEP  THEIR  SHAPE 
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TRADE 

MARK 


STA-DOWN 


Girdles 

M8toS60 


Corsettes 

S24toS66 


276  Fihh  Avenue,  New  York  City 

NEWARK  .  CHICAGO  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


r 
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closely  eyed  by  everybody.  The 
latest  points  of  fashion  were  taken 
for  granted,  of  course,  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  were  made  was 
the  overwhelming  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion. 


Lastex  Featured  in  Horne’s 

Advertising  During  Entire 
Week 

Attractive  advertisements  were 
run  daily  in  the  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers  and  interesting  stories  and 
rejwrts  of  events  at  the  store  kept 
the  public  informed  during  the  en¬ 
tire  week  of  the  Lastex  promotion. 

The  results  of  this  effort  were 
most  gratifying.  Sales  volume  re¬ 
sponded  far  beyond  expectations  to 
si)ell  the  assurance  of  mounting  new 
business.  The  comidete  success  of 
this  promotion  proved  once  more 
the  truth  of  the  contention  that 
the  public  will  spend  its  money  and 
buy  freely  when  lured  by  a  mer¬ 
chandise  appeal  sufficiently  novel 
and  interesting  to  stir  its  imagina¬ 
tion. 


and  you  step  out  in  style  and 
new  found  comfort.  “Sis”  is 
made  of  knitted  two-way 
stretch  Laste.x  —  step-in-style. 
No  stays.  Rolls  on  like  a 
stocking.  Though  it’s  just  a 
wisp  of  a  garment,  it  slender¬ 
izes  and  molds  the  figure  to 
fashion  slimness.  Can't  ride 
up,  won’t  slip  down.  A  jier- 
fect  foundation  to  effect  a 
graceful  figure. 


;5>is  comes  m 
a  lovely  Peach 
shade.  Sizes  are 
Small,  Medium 
and  Large,  in  10 
inch,  12  inch  and 
14  inch  lengths. 
Good  stores  are 
featuring  them 


Other  Stores  Stage  Interesting 
Lastex  Promotions 

Many  important  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  addition  to 
Horne’s  have  put  on  successful 
Lastex  promotions.  Several  of  the 
outstanding  retailers  have  spon¬ 
sored  Lastex  with  gratifying  re¬ 
sults.  Window  displays,  attractive 
advertisements  in  the  daily  papers 
and  special  showings  of  Lastex 
products  naturally  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  around  which  each  store 
worked  out  its  own  particular  prob¬ 
lems  and  ideas. 

Among  the  notable  promotions 
already  staged  were  those  of  the 
Famous  &  Barr  Co..  The  May  Co., 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.  Inc.,  Rike- 
Kumler  Co.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Marshall  Field  Co.,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  J.  N. 
Adam  &  Co.  and  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Other  comprehensive  Lastex  pro¬ 
motions  are  being  planned  for  early 
presentation. 


SILUETTE''  woven-to-fit 

J^asiex  by  Hickopy 


Conforms  perfectly  because  its  shape  is 
permanently  woven  in  the  loom.  Made  of 
soft  easy  stretch  Lastex,  won’t  curl,  bind  or 
slip.  A  remarkable  belt  and  a  remarkable 
value.  At  leading  Notions  counters  f 
for . 50c 


,  A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY 

1143  W.  Congress  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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LASTEX  KNITTED 

Sports  Apparel 


HERE’S 


a  new  thrill  to  the  game  when  Lastex 
I  spins  its  magic  resiliency  into  the  sports  wardrobe. 

Trim  knitted  frocks  that  give  and  take  with  every 
move!  Suits  that  are  really  becoming — that  will  not 
sag  or  lose  their  trim  lines!  Shapely  sweaters  that 
never  bulge  at  the  elbow — or  hag  at  wrist  and  waist! 

Our  line  of  Lastex  knitted  sports  apparel  is  replete 
with  styles  for  every  outdoor  occasion — ^novelties 
for  every  whim.  The  smarter  shops  feature  it — 
the  smarter  women  choose  it. 


F  ashioned 
band  holds 
skirt  snug  at 
waist. 


EPSTEIN  SPORTSWEAR 

1410  Broadway,  New  York 


Lastex  two-piece  sports  outfit. 
Lastex  fashioned  yoke  ^over 
shoulders  of  jacket.  All  Lastex  A 
skirt,  with  wide  fashioned  Afi) 
iMStex  band  at  top.  Ideal  for  NU 
active  sportswear.  ^ 


Cummerbund — the  new  sports  waist¬ 
band  which  smartly  conceals  soaist- 
line  gaps.  In  brilliant  stripings.  The 
perfect  sports  accessory  for  all  season 
wear. 


Lastex  sweat-shirt  sweater — wUh 
cap  to  match.  Fashioned  of  Lastex 
bindings  at  waist,  cu0s  and  neck. 
In  varied  color  combinations. 
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to  Conduct 
a  Successful 

LASTEX 

Promotion 

Lastex  offers  to  the  retail 
merchant  a  promotional  idea 
that  is  really  new  and  different. 
The  public  is  by  no  means  tired  of 
it ;  in  fact  they  are  anxious  to  know 
more  about  this  magic  thread  that 
makes  things  fit.  Because  of  this 
fact,  and  also  the  wide  scope  of  the 
merchandise  til&t  can  be  featured, 
the  consumer’s  interest  is  certain  to 
be  kept  at  a  high  pitch.  A  Lastex 
promotion  will  bring  a  whole¬ 
hearted  response  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  even  a  public  that  has  been 
promotioned  to  the  point  of  ex¬ 
haustion. 

The  most  important  point  to  de¬ 
velop  is  the  versatility  of  this  Magic 
Yarn.  Its  adaptability  must  be  effec¬ 
tively  and  forcefully  presented,  but, 
after  all,  this  principle  is  the  basis 
of  all  promotional  problems.  With 
Lastex,  you  must  emphasize  the 
numerous  ways  in  which  it  can  ’oe 
used — and  used  to  advantage. 

First  of  all,  obtain  a  list  of  re¬ 
sources  for  Lastex  merchandise,  in¬ 
cluding  garments  and  accessories, 
from  the  manufacturers  of  Lastex. 
The  list  grows  from  week  to  week 
and  already  affords  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  showing  of  department 
store  merchandise.  The  greater 
number  of  articles  shown  the 
stronger  the  appeal  will  be  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  better  the  results. 
And  in  order  to  give  the  display 
all  the  force  and  value  it  is  capable 


SCULPTURED  LOVELINESS  IS  EASY  FOR  YOU  TO  ACQUIRE 


BRASSIERES  FOR  A  MODERN  BUSTLINE 


$1  TO  $2.50  AND 


LASTEX  GIRDLES  FOR  A  MODERN 


sr 


HIPLINE  $3.50,  $5.00,  $7.50  AT  ALL  THE  BETTER  STORES 


prmjlt 


HIS  SPORT  TOGS  GIVE  AND  TAKE  VITH  EASE 


/ 
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of  yielding,  a  centralized  exhibit 
should  be  arranged,  bringing  togeth¬ 
er  a  maximum  of  representative 
items. 

In  each  department  where  Lastex 
merchandise  is  featured,  attractive 
signs  should  be  displayed,  calling 
attention  to  the  goods  themselves, 
their  practicability,  their  durability, 
their  comfort  value  and  their  good 
taste.  Each  sign  should  also  be  a 
reminder  of  the  central  exhibit, 
either  being  very  explicit  about  it 
or  by  means,  perhaps,  of  cleverly 
pointed  arrows,  showing  the  way  to 
the  main  attraction. 

At  least  86  per  cent  of  all  shop¬ 
pers  Iteing  women,  this  central  ex¬ 
hibit  should  be  staged  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  corset  department.  Suit¬ 
able  girls  should  be  selected  from 
the  sales  staff  to  wear  Lastex  foun¬ 
dations  under  extremely  smart  neg¬ 
liges.  in  order  to  connect;  in  the 
mind  of  women  shoppers  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Lastex  with  smartly  fash¬ 
ioned  garment^.  We  all  know  that 
the  advertisements  of  a  certain 
brand  of  coffee,  for  example,  carry 
the  picture  of  that  coffee  being 
served  in  the  most  aristocratic  of 
surroundings.  As  long  as  mortals 
will  be  mortals,  this  sort  of  connec¬ 
tion  will  always  turn  the  trick. 

In  a  city  of  average  size,  the 
Lastex  promotion  should  last  a 
week.  During  that  week,  perhaps 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  an 
intimate  style  review  should  be 
stapled  in  the  corset  department,  to 
which  all  charge  customers  and  as 
many  others  as  the  budget  will 
allow,  should  be  invited. 

A  professional  speaker  or  a  sty¬ 
list  should  give  several  talks  during 
this  review  and  demonstrations  and 
lectures  throughout  the  entire  pro¬ 
motion  period.  Such  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  and  lecturer  will  be  cheerfully 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Lastex  to  stores  putting  on  a  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  technique  of  a  Lastex  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  same  as  that  of  any 
other  promotion,  insofar  as  the  use 
of  local  >  newspaper  publicity  is 
concerned.  Suitable  advertisements, 
lK)th  as  to  size  and  attractiveness, 
should  be  run  daily.  The  press 
can  usually  be  depended  upon  to 
give  excellent  editorial  support. 
Lastex  is  still  “news”,  both  as  to 
intrinsic  value  and  versatility  of 
uses ;  it  can  therefore  figure  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  news  columns. 
^Foundation  Qarments  of  Traditional  Beauty”  When  the  qualities  of  this  “Magic 

Thread  that  Makes  Things  Fit”  are 
0  East  33rd  Street  New  York  fully  recognized  hy  store  and  sales 

■  _  force,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  stage 

an‘;^tstanding  Lastex  promotion. 


^eau  Forma 


Everything  in 

Slimtites  ” 

o/ LASTEX 


To  the  round,  youthfulness  of 
the  Beau  Forma  uplift,  we 
have  now  added  the  hip  firm¬ 
ing  influence  of  Lastex.  These 
two  features  combine  in  the 
achievement  of  foundations 
which  provide  the  true  fash¬ 
ion  lines  of  the  current  mode. 
We  are  featuring  Lastex  in  a 
variety  of  figure  flattering 
models  in  GIRDLES,  ONE- 
SEI’TES  and  BRASSIERES. 


Lastex  Pants 
Lastex  Girdle  Pants 
Lastex  Brassieres 
Lastex  Slips 
Lastex  Combinations 
Lastex  Bandeux 


Models  for  the  youthful  and 
the  mature — smartly  cut,  per¬ 
fect  fitting  and  priced  for  all 


WESTERN 
UNDERWEAR  CO. 

76  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


PATS. 

PENDING 
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She  Rides 

in 

Lastex,  Too! 


Ahorse  or  afoot  the  smart 
sportswoman  revels  in  the 
shapely  cut  of  her  Lastex 
breeches.  Always  snug  at 
knee  and  calf.  And  always 
supremely  comfortahle! 

LOUIS  GEIGER 

205  West  39th  Street 
New  York 

Sole  Distributor  of 

Lostex-Foshioned  Riding  Habits 


Lastex  Has  Superior 
Cleaning  and 
Laundering  Properties 

L  astex  garments  are  cleaned 
and  laundered  exactly  as  other 
textile  goods  are  refreshed. 
Lastex  clothing  solves  the  biggest 
problem  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
with  respect  to  shrinkage  of  certain 
tyixjs  of  textiles,  because  Lastex 
does  not  shrink  after  cleaning  or 
laundering. 

The  trend  of  Fashion  for  two 
decades  has  been  toward  lighter 
weight  fabrics  and  structural  prop¬ 
erties  that  give  garments  form  fit¬ 
ting  features.  Te.xtile  science  long 
ago  developed  yarns  which  by  their 
chemical  or  physical  properties  pro¬ 
vided  stretch  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  cloth.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
yarn  being  highly  twisted  to  give 
stretch  or  crepe  to  the  woven  fabric, 
shrinkage  of  the  garment  is  certain 
to  occur  when  it  is  laundered.  Cloth 
made  with  l.astex  yarn  does  not 
change  its  physical  measurements 
after  laundering  or  dry  cleaning. 

Lastex  provides  the  properties  of 
stretch  in  the  fabric  of  clothing,  as 
required  by  the  motion  of  the  body, 
but  it  does  not  shrink  below  the 
tailored  size  of  the  garment.  This 
property  in  clothing  sent  to  the 
laiidry  or  dry  cleaner  gives  Lastex 
merchandise  a  rating  of  suj)eriority 
in  consumer  quality  over  most  tex¬ 
tiles. 

Though  Lastex  garments  look 
just  like  all  other  textile  clothing  in 
the  operations  of  cleaning  or  laun¬ 
dering,  they  press  and  finish  back  to 
original  size  measurements  and  fab¬ 
ric  appearance. 


LIBERTY 

Leather  Coats 

for  men  and  women 


iLASTEX 

I  Kn it  Insert 

I  revolutionizes 
the  leather  coat! 

Cleverly  hidden  Lastex  insert  permits 
perfect  freedom  of  arm  action,  elimi¬ 
nates  all  binding  at  back  and  arm¬ 
holes.  Made  in  men's  or  women’s 
models  by  America’s  foremost  style- 
makers  of  leather  wearing  apparel. 
Zipper  or  button-front  styles.  All 
sizes  and  colors.  Send  at  once  for 
complete  details,  literature  and  prices. 

H.&L. 

BLOCK 

San  Francisco 

Or  get  in  touch  with  nearest  representative 
M.  George  KJosty,  205  39th  St.,  New  York 
Gilbert  &  Winkler,  882  Mer.  Mart,  Chicago 
Paul  Anderson,  505  Jacobson  Bldg.,  Denver 
Louis  Tabak,  939  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
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that  thrifty  young  modems  every¬ 
where  are  demanding  for  utmost 
comfort  —  perfect  freedom  plus 

BODY  SMOOTHNESS. 
“SMOOTHIES”  are  the  perfect  foun¬ 
dation  for  light  frocks — no  reveal¬ 
ing  seams  or  humpy  ridges — and  so 
lightweight  yon  hardly  know  yon 
are  wearing  them.  Keep  up  your 
hot  weather  sales  with  “SMOOTH¬ 
IES”,  the  ideal  hot  weather  foun¬ 
dation. 

The  STROUSE,  ADLER  CO. 

Showrooms 

330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory — Now  Hovon,  Conn. 

Sotos  OfAcos— Chicago,  Philodolphio, 
San  Francisco 


Lastex  Was  Made  to  Launder 
and  Dry  Clean 
In  the  development  of  the  Lastex 
yarn,  research  work  was  carried  on 
to  perfect  it  with  respect  to  its 
cleaning  and  laundering  properties 
in  order  to  enable  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  to  send  Lastex  garments  to 
the  commercial  laundry  and  dry 
cleaner  without  concern  for  their 
cleanability  or  washability. 

Technically,  Lastex  yams  are 
made  to  withstand  all  chemical 
effects  of  mineral  solvents  used  in 
dry  cleaning  and  the  alkalies  and 
sodas  used  in  laundering.  Lastex 
will  withstand  the  temperatures  of 
ironing  and  pressing  as  high  as  the 
heat  resistance  properties  of  the 
textile  yarn  contained  in  the  cloth. 
The  Lastex  core  is  composed  of 
Lactron,  the  compounded  liquid  or 
milk  taken  from  living  trees.  This 
core  or  elastic  filament  is  treated  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  to  with¬ 
stand  heat  temperatures  up  to  400 
degrees  fahrenheit,  a  figure  higher 
than  is  normally  required  in  any 
method  of  ironing  or  pressing  used 
by  either  the  laundry  or  dry  clean¬ 
ing  industries. 

Laboratory  Tests  on  Lastex 
Goods 

Precautionary  measures  are  con¬ 
stantly  taken  to  safeguard  the  con¬ 
sumer  quality  of  Lastex  merchan¬ 
dise  through  laboratory  tests  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
official  laboratory  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  This 
well  known  laboratory  tests  all  new 
Lastex  merchandise  for  its  consum¬ 
er  serviceability,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  makers  of  Lastex  yarn  co¬ 
operates  with  manufacturers  and 
buying  offices  for  the  retailer  in 
keeping  up  the  quality  of  Lastex 
goods  established  as  a  policy  stand¬ 
ard  on  the  day  this  miracle  yarn 
was  introduced  to  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  as  the  sixth  fiber. 

Lastex  competes  with  no  other 
textile  fiber,  yet  it  combines  with 
every  other  fiber  to  improve  its 
physical  properties  of  flexibility  and 
form  fitting  features  demanded  by 
Fashion  in  first  quality,  tailored 
clothing.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  Lastex  has  gone  far  in  solving 
the  one  greatest  problem  of  civilized 
people,  that  of  wearing  stylish  cloth¬ 
ing  without  physical  discomfort. 

Lastex  now  gives  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  for  the  first  time  in  this 
modem  era  a  thoroughly  cleanable 
and  laundering  piece  of  clothing  for 
every  need  regardless  of  its  char¬ 
acter  or  texture. 


The  Lingerie 
of  the  Moderns 


It’s  cooler! 
It  fits  better  I 


Lastex  forms  it,  of  course, and 
Weisman  fashions  it  into  gar¬ 
ments  of  supreme  loveliness. 
Slips — petticoats — chemises 
briefs — panties — to  retail 
from  $1.95  up 


WEISMAN 

BROTHERS,  Inc. 

38-44  East  30th  Street 
New  York 


/I 
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Lastex  Introduces  to  ' 
Men  a  New 
Conception  of  Apparel 
Ease  and  Smartness 

To  the  masculine  wardrobe,  Las¬ 
tex  has  made  a  contribution  no  less 
important  and  far  reaching  than  to 
the  feminine.  Not  only  has  the 
magic  of  this  miracle  yam  gratified 
man’s  urge  for  comfort  but  it  has 
added  infinitely  to  the  smartness  of 
his  grooming. 

His  sports  clothes  fit  with  re¬ 
silient  ease.  His  belts  yield  freely 
with  every  breath.  His  hose  set 
smartly  without  a  garter.  His  caps 
never  bind.  His  underwear  fits  to 
perfection.  His  pajama  waistband 
stays  in  place  without  irritation.  His 
windbreakers  cling  tightly  at  wrist 
and  waist.  Even  his  ties  knot  with 
greater  ease  and  smartness. 

For  Sports  Clothes 

Perfect  ease  and  comfort  are 
possible  when  Lastex  is  properly 
used  in  men’s  sports  clothes,  for 
one  can  partake  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  exercise  without  the  least  re¬ 
straint.  The  easy  stretch  of  the 
Lastex  yarn,  when  knitted  or  woven 
into  the  garment,  permits  a  flexi¬ 
bility  that  not  only  means  a  better 
fit,  but  more  comfort  as  well.  There 
is  no  binding  at  any  point,  no  pull 
across  the  shoulders  or  at  the  arm¬ 
holes  and  for  the  man  of  stout 
build  this  means  a  revelation  worth 
talking  about  at  the  “nineteenth 
hole’’. 

For  Metis  Windbreakers  and 
Sweaters 

The  use  of  Lastex  in  wind- 
breakers  and  sweaters  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  men  who  appreciate 
comfortable  clothes.  The  Miracle 
Yarn  is  knitted  into  the  ribbed 
bands  that  finish  the  garments  at 
waistline  and  wrists.  This  insures 
a  snug  fit  at  all  times  without  the 
least  binding  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  yam  gives  with  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  body  without  ever  losing 
its  resiliency. 

For  Men*s  Hose 

The  use  of  Lastex  in  men’s  and 
boys’  hose  has  won  instant  approval, 
for  it  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
clothes  comfort.  The  hose  keep  their 
shape  and  stay  up  on  the  leg,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  need  for  gar¬ 


ters,  which  many  men  find  so  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  hot  weather. 

For  Men's  Pajamas 

Complete  comfort  in  sleeping 
pyjamas  is  at  last  possible  through 
the  use  of  Lastex.  The  usual  type 
of  pajama  has  a  drawstring  or  tie- 
belt  through  the  top  of  the  trousers 
which  is  most  uncomfortable.  If 
drawn  tight  enough  to  keep  the 
trousers  in  place  it  binds  and  cuts 
about  the  waist;  if  tied  loosely,  the 
trousers  slip  down.  Now,  however, 
Lastex  is  knitted  or  sewed  into  this 
tie  belt  which  gives  it  sufficient 
elasticity  to  be  entirely  comfortable. 
Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  drawstring  can  be 
knotted  to  the  proper  waist  size 
when  first  put  on  and  not  untied 
again,  as  the  trousers  can  then  be 
slipped  on  and  off  with  ease. 

For  Underwear 

Comfortable  and  well  fitting 
underwear  is  essential  to  the  well 
dressed  man’s  appearance,  as  well  as 
to  his  wellbeing.  Lastex  has  now 
been  adapted  most  successfully  to 
men’s  underwear,  both  in  the  athle¬ 
tic  type  of  knitted  shirts,  shorts  and 
union  suits,  as  well  as  in  shorts 
made  of  woven  materials.  In  the 
knitted  versions,  the  Lastex  is  used 
in  the  back  flap,  which  does  away 
with  buttons,  and  this  portion  pulls 
down  and  snaps  back  into  place 
easily,  neatly  and  without  bulk. 
There  is  no  conventional  crotch 
opening  and  no  chance  for  binding 
in  any  position. 

In  the  woven  shorts,  the  Lastex 
is  used  in  the  waistband,  thus  giving 
an  easy  and  comfortable  fit  about 
this  portion  of  the  body.  The  fact 
that  this  Miracle  Yarn  is  entirely 
washable  under  the  most  trying 
conditions  is  still  another  reason 
for  its  success  in  the  underwear 
field. 


What 

EVERY  Man 

Has  Been  Wanting  ! 

IEl 


m'- 


made  of  Lastex  (Elastic)  f 
yarn  knitted  into  the 
webbed  girdle.  It  is  in¬ 
serted,  not  sewn,  in  the 
top  hem  of  the  trousers. 


The  Lastex^ 

WONDERBELT 

PAJAMA 

A  T  last  a  waistband  drawstring  which 
a  man  can  tie  firmly  and  securely 
without  cramping  his  breathing  style! 
For  it’s  made  with  an  ingenious  Lastex 
back  section  which  responds  freely  to 
every  move  yet  always  stays  snugly  in 
place.  Now  a  feature  of  all  Lubin- 
Weeker  pajamas — which  men  prefer  for 
their  full,  comfortable  cut  and  their 
smart  weaves  and  patterns. 

The  blue  thread  running  through  the 
Wonderbelt  identifies  the  original  and 
genuine  from  imitations. 

LUBIN-WEEKER  CO.,  Inc. 

1270  Broadway,  New  York 
Chicago  Office:  810  Merchandise  Mart 


HIS  PAJAMAS  ALWAYS  FIT  JUST  EIGHT 


,r  ' 
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Throughout  the  Masculine  Wardrobe 
LASTEX 
Spins  Its  Web 


QUALITY 

ATID  L-AhS-T-E-X 

RESULT  m . 

.  .  .  .  “Unprecedented  Udlues” 
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Manij  of  the  foundation  garments 
and  undermear  shomn  in  this  bulletin 
aremadeof  TIUFASROTID  LASTEX, 
also  LASTEX  folded  elastic  bind" 
ings,  strippings  and  lace  elastics. 


Leading  stores  eueri^mhere  are  sell" 
ing  TllLEASttOND  sanitary  belts, 
shoulder  straps,  sem"on  garters  and 
numerous  notions  necessities  all 
made  of  LASTEX  and  sold  at 
popular  prices. 


nUEASROTlD  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  LASTEX  fabrics. 
Many  varieties  have  already  been 
produced.  iTHany  more  are  in  the 
process  of  creation,  and  mill  even" 
tually  reach  you  as  TIUFASHOTID 
products  "  .  and  in  the  garments 
made  by  nationally  knomn  manufac" 
turers  in  many  fields. 


CTHE  nARROlP  FABRIC  CO.,  Inc. 
Factory  at  Reading,  Pa. 
makers  of  TIUFASHOTID  Products. 
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THE  MAY  CO.,  CLEVELAND 


CLADDING'S,  INC,  PROVIDENCE 


SiKMWtticiiAjI:  &  CLOTHIER,  PHILADELPHIA 


Interesting  Displays  A  Feature  of 
Lastex  Promotions 


HUTZLER  BROS.  CO.,  BALTIMORE 


MARSHALL  FIELD  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO.,  PITTSBURGH 
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For  Mens  Caps 

The  gentle  stretch  of  Lastex  fab¬ 
rics  contracts  or  expands  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
wearer’s  head.  The  result  is  that 
caps  made  with  Lastex  are  com¬ 
pletely  comfortable  at  all  times.  The 
average  cap  has  no  give  to  it  what¬ 
soever  and  when  a  hair  cut  is 
needed,  it  binds  and  grips  the  head, 
frequently  causing  headaches.  Las¬ 
tex  caps  never  lose  their  shape  and 
can  be  positively  manhandled  and 
still  come  up  smiling. 


George  C.  Moore 

COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


LASTEX 


A  distinctive  feature  is  its  unravelling 
stitch.  Sections  can  be  cut  in  any 
way  and  any  direction. 


Woven  and  Knitted 

Two-Way 
and  One-Way 
Stretch  Fabrics 


Garments  of 


Fabrics 

Make  Repeat  Customers 


New  materials,  like  new  styles  and 
designs,  are  necessary  essentials 
today  in  the  sale  of  foundation 
garments. 

Lastex  fabrics,  as  made  by  us,  are 
dependable,  being  made  of  Lastex, 
“A  Quality”  Rayon  and  Durene 
and  are  endorsed  and  used  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  foundation 
garments. 

Your  accessories  of  gussets,  inserts 
and  other  items  that  go  into  the 
construction  of  garments,  can 
many  times  be  used  from  the 
cuttings  of  larger  pieces,  thereby 
assuring  you  of  practicaUy  no 
waste. 


— and  Eases  the  Instep 

The  Miracle’s  truly  happened!  No 
more  cut  insteps  or  pinching  pomps. 
No  more  tender  skin — for  a  touch 
of  Lastex  across  the  instep  makes 
the  new  operas  snng  without  bind¬ 
ing  and  eases  every  foot  motion. 
An  overwhelming  success,  already 
featured  by  leading  stores  of  the 
country— and  fta  great  demand  by 
women  who  would  be  smartly  shod 
— with  comforL 

An  exclusive  patented  feature 
shown  only  by 

Fine  Art  Shoe  Corp. 

338  Berry  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Offka: 

Room  1048,  Morbridge  Building 


Also  fresh  from 
the  Loom 

Lastex  Hose  Supporters 
Lastex  Binding 
and 

Stripping  Webs 


Owners  of  Two-Way 
Stretch 

Patent  No.  1,896,783 


Let  us  quote  you  the  next  time 
you  are  in  the  market 


IDEAL  LINEN 
MESH  CO. 

Poughkeepsie, 


George  C.  Moore 

COMPANY 


Eastern  Representative 
QUACKENBUSH-CAVEN  CO.,  INC. 
450  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

BO  gardns  4-2580 
ITestem  Representative 
J.  M.  SAUTER 
Room  1631,  Midland  Bldg., 

176  W.  Adams  Sl,  Chicago,  lU. 
Telephone:  Dearborn  3722 


Elastic  Web 
Manufacturers 


WESTERLY,  R.  I 


UNITED  STATIS  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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Sn  every  store  department 


America’s  sreatest  department  stores  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  holding  store  wide 


I  he  proor  or  the  merchandise  is  in  thei 
selling  thereof.  •  Lastex  adds  to  eveiVj 

garment  into  which  it  enters  new  selling 

j 

points  for  the  sales  force,  new  comfort  fo^ 
the  customers, 


new 
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THE  MODERN  DISPLAY  SETTING 


A  PLAN  OF  FUNCTIONAL  BACKGROUNDS 


Article  No.  2 


By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 


curved  i)anels.  These  are  built  on  the  same  unit  of 
dimension.  Only  two  sizes  are  needed,  designed  so  as 
to  complete  a  full  circle  either  30  or  60  inches  across. 
This  means  a  quarter  unit  of  15  inches  and  another 
quarter  unit  of  30  inches.  These  have  unlimited  uses, 
either  in  the  windows  or  in  the  departments.  They  can 
he  made  the  same  height  as  the  straight  panels.  The 
larger  curves  can  be  made  in  three  sections,  with  the 
center  section  having  a  built-in  alcove  effect.  This  iier- 
mits  it  to  be  used  as  a  plain  unit  or  you  may,  on  certain 
t)ccasions,  insert  the  alcove  center  unit. 


First — let  me  suggest  l)efore  reading  this  article 
that  you  look  up  the  last  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
Turn  to  page  41  and  review  the  first  principles  of 
this  plan.  Now — we  are  ready  for  a  further  study  of 
“functional  backgrounds.”  Someone  said,  “Well,  we 
don’t  believe  in  standardization,  because  we  want  our 
windows  to  lie  different.”  Let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a 
plan  of  standardization.  It  is  one  of  unlimited  flexibil¬ 
ity.  I  will  venture  no  two  people  will  use  it  in  the  same 
way  at  any  one  given  time.  There  are  no  limitations  as 
to  effects,  and  these  all  depend  upon  the  initiative  of  the 
individual  planning  the  arrangements  and  set-ups.  To 
prove  this  more  definitely,  I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
illustrations  in  the  May  issue  and  now  compare  them 
with  those  of  this  issue.  Certainly,  there  is  as  much  or 
more  difference  than  exists  in  any  dozen  stores  in  the 
same  city,  with  all  of  the  so-called  originality  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  This  plan  is  simple  in  principle,  yet  unlimited 
in  application  or  effects. 

The  Panels 

Rememlier — inly  three  widths  of  panels  are  needed. 
These  are  15  inches,  30  inches  and  45  inches.  The  use 
of  these  is  fairly  well  illustrated  and  explained  in  the 
May  issue.  Now  we  show  you  in  this  issue  the  use  of 


Varied  Effects  Obtainable 

In  the  May  article  we  told  you  about  the  construction 
of  the  frames,  covering  and  finishing.  Again  we  repeat, 
the  effects  are’ without  limit  and  entire  settings  can  be 
refinished  in  new  shades  from  season  to  season  at  small 
cost.  This  can  best  be  done  by  spraying  with  airbrush 
with  a  good  semi-gloss  oil  paint.  This  finish  is  washable 
and  easily  kept  clean,  even  in  light  colors.  In  the  May 
issue  we  showed  you  how'  to  make  alcove  or  shelf  set¬ 
ups  with  this  system. 

Now — we  show  you  how  to  make  a  complete  room 
set-up,  either  in  the  window  or  on  the  furniture  floor. 


Sketch  A'O.  1 
TR  AVLL— \- ACAT  lux 
WINDOW 

The  floor  plan  indicates  clearly 
the  arrangement  of  panels  for 
this  setting.  The  illustrations 
on  panels  at  the  left  can  be 
cut  out  of  cardboard,  wall 
board,  or  felt,  and  pinned 
around  the  edge  of  each  panel 
without  the  necessity  of'  glue 
or  defacing  the  panels.  They 
can  be  colorful,  or  in  mono¬ 
tone.  The  center  panel  illus¬ 
trates  the  u.se  of  30  x  60  in. 
colorful  p<jsters,  showing  an 
interesting  view  from  the 
NVorld’s  Fair.  Many  of  these 
views  are  available  at  prices 
lower  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  produce  a  single  panel.  Per¬ 
haps  a  series  of  these  could  be 
used  in  various  windows,  pro¬ 
moting  vacation,  travel,  etc. 
1933  is  truly  the  greatest  vaca¬ 
tion  year  in  history.  Make  this 
the  theme  of  your  promotion. 


Wfc  Alt  THIN4S 
YOUU  MCtD 


SK^TCU  No.  I 


Sketch  No.  2 
COOL  AIRY  UNDIES 

The  same  functional  set-up  now  takes  on  a  real, 
fashionable  appearance.  In  this  setting  we  show 
the  use  of  curved  panels  with  center  alcove  dis¬ 
play  units,  which  are  described  in  this  article.  The 
arrangement  of  panels,  as  shown,  has  excellent 
relief  value,  and  permits  you  to  display  individual 
groups  of  merchandise  in  front  of  various  panels. 
The  illustration  should  be  a  30  x  60  in.  poster, 
done  in  pastel  colors,  either  on  wall  board  or 
canvas.  The  copy  is  up  where  it  is  easy  to  read. 
One  of  the  major  features  of  this  plan  is  using 
the  top  part  of  the  setting  fer  a  copy  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  way,  thus  allowing  the  upper  part  of  the 
background  to  be  of  real  value,  permitting  the 
showing  of  merchandise  on  the  floor  and  in  front 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  setting. 
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SKETCH  NO.  2 
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BOATING 


Sketch  No.  3 

THE  SPORTS  WINDOW 

This  set-up  automatically  creates  3  distinct  units, 
permitting  you  to  show  merchandise  for  each  sport 
illustrated  separately.  The  arrangement  of  panels 
is  easy  to  understand  from  the  floor  plan.  The 
illustrations  on  the  background  should  be  very 
colorful.  They  can  be  painted  on  wall  board  and 
cut  out,  or  they  can  be  made  of  cut  out  felt 
applique.  Windows  such  as  this  to  be  successful 
must  dramatize,  with  colorful  illustration,  sports 
action. 


This  can  be  done  with  these  panels  in  only  a  few 
moments.  It  can  be  re-arranged  just  as  quickly — no 
hammering,  sawing,  and  disturbing  the  customers. 
Make  your  arrangements  of  floor  plan  on  paper — lay 
out  as  to  size  and  quantity  of  panels  ne^^ — ^then 
merely  set  them  together  on  the  floor.  Put  the  panels 
together  with  clamps  on  the  back  or  with  special  hard¬ 
ware  now  available. 

Advantages  of  Curved  Panels 

Please  remember  that  your  first  investment,  as  sug¬ 
gested  for  this  plan,  was  only  frames  of  three  widths, 
covered  with  canvas  and  properly  painted.  In  this  issue 
we  tell  you  to  add  the  two  curved  panels — you  can 
already  see  for  yourself  the  many  advantages  of  this 
plan  when  systematized.  Your  first  investment  is  still 


good — your  second  investment  made  the  first  even 
better.  Your  outlay,  after  all,  has  not  been  great  and 
there  is  nothing  experimental  about  it.  Every  time  you 
use  it  new  arrangements  will  unfold  themselves  t )  you. 

Illustrations  and  Copy 

The  copy  shown  on  these  set-ups  can  be  cut-out 
letters  of  wall-board,  wood  in  lacquer  finishes,  or  cut¬ 
out  felt  or  cardboard  letters.  Gold  or  silver  finish  card¬ 
board  is  a  good  material.  The  illustrations  suggested 
can  be  painted  on  wall-board,  cut  out  and  suspended 
from  top  of  the  panels  without  defacing  panels — or, 
these  can  be  illustrations  of  cut-out  felt  applique.  These 
letters  and  illustrations  may  be  made  in  as  many  ways 
as  can  the  same  subjects  for  any  other  display  carry 
on  purpose. 
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Sketch  No.  4 

SUMMER  SALE  OF  FURNITURE 

An  interesting  room  effect — set  up  in  a  jiffy.  The 
floor  plan  indicates  the  size  of  panels  used.  Win¬ 
dow  effect  in  the  background  is  created  with  the 
use  of  a  Venetian  Blind,  suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  center  panel,  and  over  the  Venetian  Blind 
is  placed  a  simple  drapery  effect  from  stock.  Pic¬ 
tures  can  easily  be  hung  on  these  panels  with 
picture  cord.  This  set-up  is  equally  interesting  on 
the  furniture  floor,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  possibilities  of  this  arrangement  in 
the  furniture  section,  or  furniture  windows.  Try 
it. 


i  ID  DAYS 
I  SUPU 
SPECIALS 


SUNII^iciALS 


Sketch  No.  5 

TODAYS  SUPER  SPECIALS 

A  series  of  windows  divided  into  units,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  representation  of  many  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  again  the  functional  background 
system  proves  itself  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
set-up  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  in  each 
window.  The  arrows  and  circles,  as  indicated, 
should  be  bright  red,  and  can  be  cut  out  of  paper 
or  felt.  The  lettering,  of  course,  can  be  a  bright 
blue  or  black.  If  this  setting  should  be  deeper, 
use  30  in.  returns  instead  of  15  as  shown.  This 
same  type  of  set-up  is  excellent  for  showing 
radios,  washing  machines,  or  other  mechanical 
items,  and  calling  attention  to  feature  selling  points 
of  each. 


tins  CROUP 

i: 

uouf  Amw  fKitom 


SMTCU  Mas 


Let  me  suggest  that  you  begin  using  this  plan  now.  setting  for  every  display  and  every  window,  every  week 
First,  because  in  a  year,  week  after  week,  you  will  have  of  the  year  in  your  store — at  a  cost  more  consistent  to 
better  displays  at  lowest  possible  cost  for  display  sales  results  than  ever  before.  Don’t  forget  to  make  the 
settings.  Second,  you  will  devote  less  time  to  the  prob-  right  arrangement  in  your  property  room  to  properly 
lem  of  the  right  setting  for  each  kind  of  merchandise  take  care  of  panels  that  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  out 
than  is  possible  by  any  other  known  plan.  Third,  it  of  use.  Stand  them  upright  always.  Have  them  slide 
will  allow  your  display  staff  more  time  for  properly  into  slots  in  a  frame  top  and  bottom,  just  as  you  put 
merchandising  the  windows — that  is,  getting  the  right  away  the  extra  leaves  from  your  dining  room  table, 
combinations  of  merchandise,  carefully  showing  it.  Keep  them  clean,  ready  to  use.  Make  this  display  in- 
with  plenty  of  eye-appeal.  vestment  and  then  arrange  to  protect  it. 


- r] 

Q' !  • 
_ 1 , 

H 

IBl 

P^l 

I'mi 

Care  of  Panels 

And — you  haven’t  seen  anything  yet!  But — I  want 
you  to  start  on  the  plan  with  this  issue  and  I  assure 
you  that  by  Christmas  you’ll  l)e  sold,  without  doubt,  of 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  way  to  have  the  right 


To  Describe  New  Arrangements 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  illustrate  and  describe  some 
arrangements  for  unit  trims,  interior  set-ups,  etc.,  that 
may  surprise  those  who  say  this  is  the  kind  of  standard¬ 
ization  that  kills  individualism  and  initiative.  This  is 
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Sketch  No.  6 

CAMPING  OUT  DISPLAY 

This  setting  should  be  colorful  and  cater  to  the 
emotions  of  those  who  like  out-of-door  life.  The 
center  illustration  can  be  painted  directly  on  canvas 
over  a  frame  45  in.  wide,  or  it  may  be  created 
of  cut  out  felt.  Immediately  in  front  can  be  set 
up  a  small  size  tent,  using  all  the  10  or  15  in. 
depth  for  relief.  Other  merchandise  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  front  of  this  setting  and  the  setting; 
itself  can  be  extended  to  any  length  by  use  of  the 
principles  shown  for  functional  backgrounds.  We 
suggest  good,  peppy  copy,  such  as  will  have  direct 
relationship  to  healthy  out  doors  activity. 


30 


just  the  opposite — no  one  ever  did  much  with  the  old 
walnut  background  except  spend  almost  twice  as  much 
to  light  it  properly.  Modern  display  demands  the  right 
setting  for  each  type  and  kind  of  merchandise.  This  is 
the  plan  which  permits  just  that — at  low  cost — with  a 
completely  new  effect  in  every  window  every  week. 


Many  of  you  can  add  good  suggestions  to  this  plan. 
Write  them  to  me.  Perhaps  they  can  be  described  and 
illustrated  in  future  articles.  At  any  rate,  don’t  permit 
your  windows  to  go  begging  for  want  of  good  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas — that’s  sure  to  lie  more  expensive  than 
making  the  investment  this  plan  suggests. 


The  top  illustration 
suggests  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  “Abraham 
&  Straus”  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  window 
display.  We  show 
the  elevation  of  the 
actual  window  display 
as  it  would  appear 
installed ;  the  floor 
plan  of  the  display, 
and  the  side  elevation 
also  suggest  two  set- 
of  the  display.  We 
ups  for  ready-to-wear 
or  clothing  displays. 
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Ad-Windows 

A  Sale  of  Vacation  Drugs  and  Merchandise 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 
Editor,  Display  World 


WITH  a  “window  conscious” 
eye,  1  was  scanning  a  New 
York  paper  which  contained 
the  Abraham  &  Straus  sale  of  va¬ 
cation  drugs,  notions  and  stationery 
advertisement  pictured  here.  When 
I  saw  the  advertisement,  that’s  as 
far  as  I  got  for  the  moment.  I 
began  immediately  to  conjure  up  a 
picture  of  an  effective  tie-up  of 
newspaper  advertisment  and  window- 
display,  and  I  wondered  just  what 
Abraham  &  Straus  had  done.  The 
advertisement  contained  such  a  rad¬ 
ically  different  idea  for  a  drug  and 
notion  sale,  that  a  similar  presen¬ 
tation  or  at  least  a  display  presenta¬ 
tion  that  would  be  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  the  advertisement  was 
visualized. 

Tie-Up  Effective 

It  isn’t  necessary  for  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  effectiveness  of  an  actual 
display  and  advertising  tie-up.  You 
couldn’t  miss  the  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers,  and  even  though 
you  were  not  interested  in  drugs  or 
notions,  the  ad  informed  you  that 
Abraham  &  Straus  were  featuring 
a  great  notion  and  drug  event  for 
summer  needs. 

I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a  win¬ 
dow  Abraham  &  Straus  had,  but  I 
am  certain  that  if  it  followed  the 
same  display  idea  suggested  by  the 
advertisement — if  the  background 
effected  a  reproduction  of  the  ad’s 
illustration — the  sales  results  were 
more  than  satisfactory.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  display  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  can  cooperate  so  effective¬ 
ly,  and  when  such  an  opportunity 
as  was  available  with  this  advertise¬ 
ment  is  possible,  the  store  should 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
for  an  effective  tie-up. 

I  believe  the  reader  will  find  my 
display  conception  interesting.  I 
suggest  that  the  entire  display  back¬ 
ground  consist  of  a  reproduction  of 
the  advertising  illustration.  This 
illustration  can  be  worked  out  in 
black,  grey,  white,  and  silver;  or  a 
more  natural  effect  employing  blues, 
greens,  yellows,  and  reds.  Should 
the  natural  effect  be  used,  the  sky 
would  probably  employ  several 
shades  of  blue,  with  the  blue  shad¬ 


ing  from  a  dark  blue  at  the  top 
down  into  a  very  pale  blue  at  the 
bottom.  The  foreground  of  grass 
would  employ  two  or  three  shades 
of  green,  while  the  figures  would  be 
reproduced  in  yellows,  reds, 
browns,  pinks,  etc. 

Use  Imagination 

Inasmuch  as  the  advertisment 
does  not  suggest  any  sort  of  a  dis¬ 
play  set-up,  we  must  use  our  imag¬ 
inations.  The  advertisement  does 
suggest  over  two  hundred  items  of 
merchandise,  and  while  it  isn’t 
practical  for  us  to  feature  so  many 
Items  in  a  display,  still  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  items  could  be  featured  if  the 
window  set-up  follows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  stepped  shelves  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  display  idea  pictured 
here.  (The  most  effective  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  advertisement  would  be 
to  devote  two  or  even  three  win¬ 
dows  to  the  event — one  window 
merchandising  drugs,  one  window 
merchandising  notions;  the  third 
window  merchandising  picnic  gad¬ 
gets.) 

The  side  elevation  of  the  window, 
or  the  side  view  of  the  window 
showing  the  shelving  in  place  as  it 
appears  in  the  display,  is  shown  at 
the  right  of  the  window  design.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  the  window  design 
is  the  floor  plan  of  the  display.  The 


floor  plan  indicates  the  position  of 
the  various  shelves  in  the  display. 

The  cut-out  letters,  “vacation 
days,”  can  be  placed  on  the  back¬ 
ground  proper,  or  can  be  used  as  a 
valance  which  would  appear  at  the 
front  of  the  window.  Cut-out  let¬ 
ters,  “sale  of  summer  drugs,”  can 
be  placed  flat  against  the  display 
shelf  which  runs  across  the  window 
at  the  ftont.  These  letters  can  be 
silhouetted  by  so  constructing  and 
covering  the  front  shelf  that  illum¬ 
ination  can  be  introduced  behind 
the  letters;  or  the  letters  can  be 
cut  from  wall  board.  The  shelving 
should  not  be  more  than  four  or 
six  inches  wide  for  the  display  of 
drugs;  the  length  of  the  shelves 
will  be  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  window. 

The  two  small  fixture  set-ups, 
shown  at  the  right  of  the  drawing, 
suggest  two  different  set-ups  for 
displays  of  fashion  mercl^ndise. 
(The  advertisement  illustration  for 
the  drug  sale  is  so  effective  and 
different,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  confined  to  a  display  of 
drugs — why  not  adapt  it  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  ready-to-wear,  shirts,  etc.?) 

In  the  top  set-up,  I  suggest  the 
removal  of  one  section  of  shelves 
with  a  display  of  accessories  on  the 
shelves  that  remain.  Luggage  would 
lie  displayed  on  the  stepped  display- 
ers  indicated  immediately  back  of 
the  forms  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
window.  The  forms  would  be  dis¬ 
played  on  a  display  platform.  This 
window  could  merchandise  either 
ready-to-wear  or  clothing.  If  cloth¬ 
ing  is  used,  the  platform  displaying 
the  clothing  forms  should  be  elevat¬ 
ed  at  lease  twelve  inches;  if  ready- 
to-wear  is  used,  a  two  or  three  inch 

{Continued  on  page  123) 


This  is  the  "Abraham  & 
S  traus"  advertisement 
that  inspired  this  "Ad- 
IVindorv”  display  for 
drugs  and  notions. 
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Call  off  tho  Publicity 

No  more  review  copies— in  fact  only  a  few  Daily  Planning  Guides  remain  unsold  and  unless 
a  second  edition  is  printed  there  will  be  a  number  of  disappointed  sales  promotion  men, 
merchandisers,  buyers  and  store-owners  who  will  have  to  struggle  along  without  this  helpful 
planning  aid. 

Below  is  reproduced  only  a  few  of  the  press  notices— read  Kaylin,  Stephen,  Dry  Goods 
Merchants  Journal,  and  so  on.  Then  if  you  want  to  be  convinced  further  of  the  value  of  this 
manual,  write  for  a  copy  on  approval. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  only  176  copies  are  available— and  if  you 
want  to  improve  your  promotional  activities,  don’t  wait  another  minute  without  sending  in  your 
order.  Price  to  members  $2.00,  non-members,  $3.50. 


tdtoB  Guiore 

Printm  o£  creative  advertising  will  i^nd  a  good  many  mtereuing  ideas  for 
printed  advertising  in  "The  Daily  Planning  Guide,"  just  published  by  the 
Sates  Promotion  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Hun* 

^  ^  ^  of  promotional  ideas  based  on  analysis  of  proved  advenising  Wcesscs  in 

the  country's  leading  stores  are  contained  in  this  publication.  The  guide  ^  4/j 


Jtin 


M  the  country  s  leading  stores  are  contained  in  this  publication.  The  guide  4^/^ 
ference  manual  consi«ing  chiedy  of  talcs  calendars  for  every  month  in  the 
[  _  1*  designed  to  aid  in  planning  advertising  operations,  aid  the  retailer  ^ 

- 1. . : - »  - the  most  attractive  sell- ♦  - 


An  Mm  o  Day  -«»»**•  wy- 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  tl  lea  man®’ 

National  Retail  Dtf  Goods  Associatior 

225  It.  J4th  St..  New  York,  issued  i. 

April  a  volume  called  "The  Daily  Plan- 

ning  Guide".  It  b  a  reference  manual  l*.  9^ 

consisting  of  hunBreds  of  promotional  el 

ideas,  assembled  from  more  than  50  lead-  -  tna  o<  •*' 

ing  stores  throughout  the  country,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  form  monthly  calendars, 
in  which  are  presented  the  idieas  suitable 
for  aeasonal  exploitation.  The  manual 
adb  to  members  of  the  association  for  $2, 
to  others  for  $5.50.  _ 


the  right,  merchandise  for  each  occasion  and 
ments  in  cr  nncction  with  each  special  event 

_ ! _ PrintirM 


TArDo^P/aBNiNpGNiJr,  published  by 
the  Sales  PronxMion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  225 
W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  price  $3.50 
($2  to  members). 

Some  sales  promotum  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  haphazard  fasliion.  Promo¬ 
tions  are  deci<M  upon  at  the  last  minute, 
are  planned  for  but  little,  if  at  all,  and 
frequently  are  prosaic  and  unoriRinal. 
Ana  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  condition 
fr^uently  exists,  because  planning  snappy 
oripnal  promotions  for  the  year  ’roiinil  is 
triUv  a  stupendous  task. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  help  any  mer¬ 
chant  sdve  the  problems  of  sates  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is  actually  a  volume  divided  into 
twelve  pans;  a  pait  for  each  nKinth. 

Embodied  in  the  chapter  for  each  month 
is  a  list  of  the  promexions  tliat  can  most 
profitaMy  be  us^.  together  with  brief  CKrt- 
lines  of  these  promotions  and  a  u-ord  01 
two  about  tiie  methods  most  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  planning  the  events.  Many  spe¬ 
cific  and  successful  examples  are  ^ven 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  is  very 
similar  to  a  group  of  twelve  Promotional 
Calendars  like  the  Jouinal  fnibiishes  each 
month. 

The  sales  promotion  manager  or  mer¬ 
chant  wIk>  will  use  this  book  r^ularly  is 
sure  to  find  it  of  tremendous  value  And 
incidentally,  it  is  a  book  which  must  he 
usfd,  not  simply  read 


ACft-/’ 


RttaiJ  PrumolioB  Guide 

Several  hundred  promocional  ideas, 
suiting  from  a  composite  analysis  of  the  I 
promotions  of  more  than  fifty  leading  I 
stores  are  featured  in  the  Daily  Planning  j 
Guide,  just  completed  by  the  sales  pro 
motKHi  division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Ass  n.  225  W.  )4th  St..  New 
York  City.  The  guide  is  designed  to  , 
stress  the  seasonal  importance  and  pro¬ 
motional  value  of  leading  departments  | 
and  to  stimulate  advance  thinking  on 
maior  promotions  for  every  month  of 
lyv 
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Dail)  PlaiNiiiMt  t 

Hcek  h>'  the  sales  pr(iim>tM>n  dtv .  . 

N'atMinal  Ketail  Dry  Goods  AssorMtmn 
Hscorporaicd  m  it  several  hitndrrd  promo- 
tKvul  Mk'a»  rtxnpilrd  from  a  rnmposiie  anal¬ 
ysis  oi  the  sales  prunwMion  nroitranis  o( 
leadina  driarimmi  stores  * 

The  miidr  is  planned  lo  stress  the  seasotial 
mifwirtanre  of  sales  profnotion  and  to  stiimi- 
late  advance  preparations  (or  maior  events. 


excellent  book  h$s  just  been 
the  Sales  Promotion  Divi 
Sion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  It  should  be  read  by  every 
person  engaged  in  the  retail  business,  and 
especially  by  advertising  counseiexs  who 
profess  to  counsel  the  retail  trade.  The 
book  covers  all  conceivable  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  iiKluding  Direct-Mail.  In  its 
160  pages  it  lists  in  chronological  order 
all  of  the  days  of  the  year,  and  couples 
up  with  each  day  the  logical,  seasonal 
items  or  ideas  to  1^  promoted.  This  plan 
ning  guide  was  compiled  by  Frank  W 
Spaeth.  The  price  per  copy  is  13  50,  to 
persons  not  ctmnected  with  the  Dry 
Goods  Association.  Posiagit 

HUNDREDS  of  promotional  ideas  based  on 
analyses  of  proved  advertising  successes  in  SO 
of  the  country's  leading  stores  are  contained 
in  "The  Daily  Planning  Guide",  just  published 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  225  W. 
34th^..  WwrToFU.  The  guide  it  a  refesence 
manual  consisting  chiefly  of  sales  calendai'4 
for  every  month  in  the  year.  It  is  designed 
to  aid  in  planning  advertising  operations  anJ 
help  the  retailer  to  feature  the  right  merchan¬ 
dise  for  each  occasion  and  use  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  selling  arguments  in  connection  with 
each  special  event.  * 


firoodcastio^ 


Only  176  Copies 

•f  th«  DAILY  PLANNING  GLIDE  are  avallable—eeuA  year  order  today! 

Sales  Promotion  Division 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Promotional  Flashes 

Second  Series Contributed  by  Members  of  the  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


Reprints  of  this  service  are  available  only  to  members  of  the  Division  and 
each  issue  should  be  filed  for  future  reference.  Every  member  is  urged  to  help 
make  Promotional  Flashes  an  informative  and  profitid>le  service.  Send  in  your 


successful  ideas  on 

Last  month  before  Mother’s 
Day,  Gimbel’s  set  aside  half  of 
a  section  on  the  main  floor  for 
a  Mother’s  Day  Gift  Shop,  in  which 
popular  gifts  transferred  from 
other  departments  were  displayed 
and  sold.  This  same  section  now 
is  devoted  to  a  Cotton  Shop — 
blouses,  belts,  gloves,  all  sorts  of 
accessories  made  of  cotton  are  off¬ 
ered.  In  another  section  of  the 
main  floor,  there  is  a  booth  and  a 
demonstration  of  a  new  manufac¬ 
turing  process  each  week.  At  this 
writing  the  process  shows  how  Mr. 
Karagheusian  weaves  his  rugs. 

•  •  • 

Here  is  another  interesting  effort 
to  attract  attention  to  the  garden 
seed  and  rose  bush  department.  The 
last  issue  of  Promotional  Flashes 
described  the  J.  N.  Adam  garden. 
Here  we  have  Wanamaker’s  using 
the  idea  in  a  slightly  different  form. 
Any  home-owner  who  really  has 
pride  in  his  ownership  would  be 
extremely  interested  in  seeing  just 
how  a  model  water  garden  is  built 
and  obtaining  free  advice  from  an 
expert.  There  are  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  such  as  this  where  the  store 
can  get  nearer  to  its  customers  and 
at  the  same  time  obtain  the  good 
will  of  specialists  in  certain  lines. 


Package  staffer  announcing 
radio  program 


any  promotional  phase  of  your  business. 


Use  this  idea  next  year 


June  is  the  last  important  fur 
storage  month.  If  you  haven’t  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  telephone  a  warning 
to  your  last  year’s  list  of  fur  stor¬ 
age  customers  and  suggest  that  the 
garment  be  ready  for  the  driver  who 
will  call  the  next  morning.  Take 
care  that  your  list  represents  those 
who  have  not  already  sent  in  their 
furs. 

•  •  • 

Encouraging  news — from  Chair¬ 
man  H.  F.  Twomey:  “Business  is 
better,  as  you  undoubtedly  know 
and  hear  from  other  sources,  and  I 
think  the  real  corner  has  been 
turned.’’  We  add  that  during  the 
next  three  months  stores  should 
make  every  aggressive  promotional 
effort  possible  to  keep  the  upswing 
swinging  up. 

•  •  • 

H.  Kenneth  Taylor,  John  Taylor’s, 
Kansas  City  recently  started  a  daily 
radio  program  called  “Fashion 
Flashes’’  for  the  store.  Joanne 
Taylor,  the  store’s  personnel  service 
head,  broadcasts  style  comments 
adapted  from  information  for  the 
store’s  offices  in  important  fashion 
centers.  Her  talks  have  definitely 
increased  telephone  and  mail  order 
business  from  local  and  out-of-town 
customers.  The  statement  enclosure 
shows  the  type  of  program  used. 


Here  is  a  new  slant  on  a  question 
to  which  at  this  time  many  store- 
owners  are  very  attentive.  “Can  an 
advertisement  be  too  large?’’  asks 
Andrew  Connolly,  Horne’s.  We 
must  give  credence  to  Mr.  Con¬ 
nolly’s  answer  to  his  own  question. 
“Several  advertisements,’’  he  says, 
“which  have  come  under  my  atten¬ 
tion  in  recent  weeks,  and  which 
were  carefully  checked  for  results, 
would  indicate  that  it  can.  Some¬ 
times  these  unnaturally  large  ads 
are  prompted  by  the  fact  that  a 
manufacturer  is  helping  to  pay  for 
them,  but  their  over-size  impairs 
their  efficiency  for  both  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  There  is  a  point  of  size 
which  is  necessary  to  make  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  seen  and  to  permit  the 
full  telling  of  the  details.  Below 
this  point  the  advertisement  fails  of 
its  function,  and  beyond  this  point 
the  advertisement  loses  cohesiveness 
to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  ex¬ 
panded.  As  previously  stated,  I 
have  observed  several  cases  recently 
in  which  events  had  all  the  elements 
of  success,  but  failed,  apparently 
because  they  were  padded  beyond 
the  point  of  effectiveness,  merely 
because  of  the  over-liberality  of 
someone  too  anxious  for  success.’’ 


An  adaptable  idea 


Here  is  an  idea  that  should  be 
used  in  your  Back  to  School  pro¬ 
motion  next  August.  Boys  sweaters 
at  a  popular  price  in  high  school 
colors  is  adaptable  to  any  size  of 
store  and  is  a  matter  of  color  selec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 
Hahne’s  buyer  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  brilliant  idea. 
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For  future  reference,  the  manner 
in  which  McCreery’s,  New  York, 
celebrated  its  Cotton  Fair  should  be 
filed.  Beginning  May  9,  for  two 
weeks  this  store  held  an  extensive 
and  interesting  Cotton  Fashion  Fair 
in  its  Auditorium.  The  exhibit  in¬ 
cluded  the  newest  of  cotton  fash¬ 
ions,  fabrics,  accessories,  and  a 
comprehensive  display  of  cotton 
fabric  and  color  treatments  in  home 
decoration. 

At  the  main  floor  entrance  small 
announcements  were  handed  to  the 
customers.  Posters  throughout  the 
store  proclaimed  the  Fair.  At  the 
Auditorium  entrance  a  young  lady 
in  gingham  distributed  a  folder  in 
which  various  cotton  merchandise 
items,  prices  and  locations  were 
listed.  Other  gingham  clad  girls  ex¬ 
plained  the  various  features  of  the 
Fair  and  took  orders.  The  photos 
reproduced  indicate  the  display 
treatment  used.  The  stage  repre¬ 
sents  a  huge  cotton  field  with  a 
mammoth  cotton  pickers’  basket 
spilling  out  differnt  cotton  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  glass  case  represents  the 
various  manufacturing  processes 
undergone  from  the  “boll”  to  the 
“bolt.” 

Historical  cotton  trousseau  cos¬ 
tumes,  including  a  bicycle  costume 
worn  in  the  nineties  and  contrast¬ 
ing  present-day  fashions,  also  an 
exhibit  of  100  years  of  cotton, 
samples  of  printed  fabrics  from 
1815  to  1915,  were  displayed. 


Abraham  and  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
celebrated  National  Cotton  Week 
with  Cotton  Cottage,  a  five  room 
model  house  with  everything  possi¬ 
ble  made  of  cotton.  A  fashion  show 
of  Nelly  Don  cotton  frocks  and  also 
a  cotton  wedding  with  bride’s  and 
maids’  dresses  made  of  sheer  cot¬ 
tons,  put  on  in  the  store’s  bride  shop, 
were  also  held. 

•  •  • 

Hengerer’s,  Buffalo,  recently  held 
a  successful  Spring  Sale  which  was 
introduced  to  the  public  through  a 
special  section  of  the  Buffalo  Even¬ 
ing  News.  The  first  page  of  this 
section  (sorry  it  can’t  be  repro¬ 
duced)  shows  a  large  aerial  photo¬ 
graph  of  Buffalo  superimposed  with 
this  message  —  “News!  For  all 
western  New  York!  Hengerer’s 
Spring  Sales  starts  Thursday  at  9 
a.  m.  Quick  facts  of  a  great  sale ! 
(1)  Be  sure  to  look  through  every 
page  of  the  following  ten  pages  for 
the  dramatic  story  of  special  offer¬ 
ings  .  .  .  156,759  sales  specials  that 
mean  definite,  tangible  savings  on 
your  purchases.  (2)  Our  buyers 
have  spent  weeks  in  the  market  pre¬ 
paring  for  this  sale.  Every  item  is 
fresh,  new  spring  and  summer 
goods  for  use  right  NOW !  (3) 

You’ll  find  every  item  to  fill  your 
spring  and  summer  needs  .  .  .  from 
the  downstairs  store  to  the  ninth 
floor  .  .  .  every  department  has  spec¬ 
ial  offerings  at  sale  prices.  (4) 
Every  single  item  in  this  tremend¬ 


ous  event  has  been  carefully  shopped 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  offering 
you  the  best  value  in  town  on  com¬ 
parable  merchandise.  (5)  Mail  and 
Telephone  Orders  promptly  and 
courteously  filled.  Telephone  board 
will  be  open  on  Wednesdav  night 
until  9  o’clock.  Ann  Trent  Shop¬ 
ping  Service,  Cleveland  5000.  (6) 
All  charge  purchases  not  billed  un¬ 
til  June  1st.” 

R.  J.  Schutz  described  the  event 
as  follows;  “The  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  on  this  night,  published  a  52- 
page  paper  and  we  made  a  deal  with 
them  whereby  they  would  give  us  a 
12-page  section  including  a  comic 
page  and  a  picture  page  plus  addit¬ 
ional  news  material  carried  over 
from  the  first  section.  We  bought 
special  advertising  space  to  main¬ 
tain  their  set  percentage  between 
news  and  advertising  matter.  The 
section  was  all  the  more  startling 
when  you  consider  that  the  News 
occupies  the  same  relative  ixjsition 
in  Buffalo  that  the  Times  occupies 
in  New  York.  We  used  teaser  ads 
on  our  regular  page  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  referring  the  readers  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  section.  The  results  of  this 
special  section  were  very  lasting. 
The  Spring  Sale  was  actually  a 
month  long  and  the  response  up 
to  the  last  day  was  continuously 
good  and  very  gratifying.  I  believe 
that  the  impression  created  by  this 
opening  section  helped  the  pulling 
power  of  every  succeeding  ad  con¬ 
siderably.” 

In  the  same  letter,  R.  J.  Schutz 
briefly  descril)ed  several  other  ideas. 

“Another  idea  which  we  have 
used  recently  is  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  American 
Airways  Route  through  Buffalo.  We 
utilized  the  first  trip  to  send  black 
linen  dresses  by  air  freight  and  thus 
featured  that  important  fashion  first 
in  Buffalo. 

“Another  idea  is  the  summer 
Dude  Ranch  in  connection  with  our 
Sport  Shop.  A  rather  exclusive  and 
fashionable  Dude  Ranch  has  o|)ened 
just  outside  of  Buffalo  that  has  a 
considerable  following  in  the  social 
circles  of  Buffalo.  Our  Dude  Ranch 
furnished  all  of  the  costumes,  etc., 
for  the  opening. 

“Next  week  we  are  opening  up  on 
our  Street  Floor  a  Week-End  Picnic 
Shop,  with  Picnic  Supplies  and  sim¬ 
ilar  merchandise. 

“Another  promotional  stunt  which 
we  are  using  in  June  is  the  awarding 
of  two  free  trips  of  7  days’  duration 
on  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  winners 
of  a  Contract  Bridge  Tournament 
held  here  in  the  store.” 
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B.  W.  Newell,  Adam’s,  Buffalo,  , 
contributed  an  unusual  idea  con¬ 
cerning  the  store’s  new  "Home 
Modernization  Bureau.”  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  reproduced  fully  covers 
the  story.  Mr.  Newell  described 
this  idea.  "A  feature  of  this  Bur¬ 
eau  is  a  new  Modern  Kitchen, 
which  is  in  charge  of  a  woman 
trained  and  experienced  in  this 
work,  known  as  Jane  Adam,  who 
will  act  as  hostess,  give  information 
on  budget-planning  and  other 
household  problems  and  hold  fre¬ 
quent  cooking  schools  and  demon¬ 
strations.  Another  feature  is  our 
Budget  Home,  a  large,  five-room 
house,  where  advice  will  be  given 
on  all  sorts  of  interior  decorating 
problems.  In  this  manner  we  are 
dramatizing  our  new  service  of 
outside  selling  for  the  home  furnish¬ 
ing  division.  We  have  a  corps  of 
well  trained  men  who  are  at  present 
interesting  the  public  in  such  things 
as  electrical  refrigerators,  washers, 
ranges,  etc.  They  will  gradually 
work  into  the  smaller  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  eventually  will  prob¬ 
ably  sell  rugs,  furniture,  etc.  They 
all  wear  the  button  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  all  advertising  for  the  bur¬ 
eau,  and  which  will  also  be  worn 
by  all  salespeople  in  all  the  home 
furnishings  departments  in  the 
store,  to  emphasize  the  tie-up  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  selling  force  and 
those  within  the  store. 

“We  expect  this  thing  to  develop 
into  something  rather  important.  The 
reason  behind  it  all  is  that  the  public 
utilities  companies,  which  have  been 
very  successful  in  selling  refrigera¬ 
tors,  ranges,  etc.,  on  the  outside, 
have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 


ome  Modernization  Bureau/ 
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selling  anything  but  their  service.” 

•  •  a 

Andrew  Connolly,  Horne’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  speaks  about  an  interesting 
fashion  show  held  on  May  20. 
“Saturday  we  announced  an  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Graduation  Fashions  in 
our  Junior-Misses’  Dejiartment.  A 
small  announcement  in  the  news- 


ment.  Both  the  social  and  practical 
sides  of  the  subject  were  served  by 
this  event,  which  was  handled  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.”  Along  the 
same  lines,  Marshall  Field,  Chicago, 
appointed  a  “Committee  of  Thirty” 
high  school  girls  from  fifteen  of  the 
leading  schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
select  appropriate  fashions  for  girls 
of  high  school  age. 


The  first  column  shows  how  much 
national  advertisers  sjient  in  news¬ 
papers — the  second  column,  radio 
broadcasting  The  radio  committee 
of  your  Division,  headed  by  Robert 
E.  Lusk,  recently  met  and  outlined 
plans  for  a  comprehensive  re]K>rt  on 
this  subject  to  be  distributed  to 
memliers  in  July. 

•  •  • 


papers,  together  with  an  invitation 
to  the  class  presidents  of  each  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  the  city, 
served  to  draw  an  unexpectedly 
large  attendance  of  interested  young 
women.  Three  girls,  one  each  from 
the  principal  local  schools,  acted  as 
models,  and  the  young  woman  who 
contacts  the  schools  on  graduation 
subjects,  acted  as  hostess.  A  large 
amount  of  direct  business  resulte<l — 
more  than  heretofore  has  come  from 
fashion  shows  outside  the  depart- 


•  •  • 

Each  day  we  hear  more  al)out  the 
effectiveness  of  radio — and  here  are 
some  statistics  which  indisputably 
illustrate  what  nati(*nal  advertisers 
think  about  it — 

Adi’erlisiuji  Ext<enditurc 

Newspaper  Radio 

1930  $230,000,000  $27,000,000 

1931  205,000,000  36,000,000 

19.32  160,000,000  .39,000,000 


Al)ercrombie  and  Fitch  Comi>any, 
sporting  goods  store.  New  York, 
has  established  a  “Play  Hours 
Shop”  on  the  sixth  floor  in  which 
“old  and  young,  men  and  women 
may  come  here  to  play  outd(x>r  and 
indoor  games  of  every  kind — or  you 
may  see  a  demonstration  of  any 
game  that  interests  you.”  A  booklet 
“Play  Hours”  is  distributed  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  which  every  kind  of 
summer  sporting  equipment  is  ad¬ 
vertised. 
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Is  Retailing  Becoming 

a  Three  Ring  Circus? 

By  JAMES  ROTTO 

Sales  and  Publicity  Director,  The  Hecht  Co., 

'  Washington,  D.  C. 


carnival,  inaugurating  its  opening 
by  releasing  hundreds  of  balloons, 
twenty-five  of  which  contained  cer¬ 
tificates  entitling  the  holders  to  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes.  More  children  and 
their  parents  visited  this  floor  be¬ 
cause  of  these  attractions,  than  the 
store  had  seen  in  years  and,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  the  sales  of  those 
departments  showed  a  gratifying 
increase. 


IN  the  good  old  days  when  a  store 
owner  was  approached  with  a 
publicity  stunt,  he  would  lean 
back  in  his  swivel  chair,  take  an¬ 
other  puff  on  his  Corona-Corona 
and  hautily  expostulate,  “My  dear 
sir,  the  Hoity-Toity  Dry  Goods 
Emporium  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  merchandise.  If  our  custom¬ 
ers  want  entertainment,  they  go  to 
the  theatre,  but  if  they  want  good 
merchandise  at  the  right  price,  they 
come  to  the  Emporium.” 

This  statement  was  usually  suffic¬ 
ient  to  make  the  stunt  man  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself  and  cause  him 
to  curl  up  his  tail  between  his  legs 
and  slink  out  from  the  majestic 
presence  muttering  under  his  breath. 

Today,  with  several  years  of  di¬ 
minishing  sales  as  a  background, 
the  only  time  the  store  owner  sees 
a  crowd  is  when  his  employees  rush 
out  of  the  exit  when  the  quitting 
bell  rings  and  even  those  crowds 
have  become  thinner  and  thinner. 
In  desperation,  therefore,  he  has 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  damp  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
and  said  to  himself,  “I  am  going  to 
get  a  crowd  in  the  store  even  if  I 
have  to  call  out  the  fire  dejiart- 
ment.”  So  it  seems,  over  night,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  stores  have 
broken  out  with  Kitchen  Fairs, 
Children’s  Carnivals,  Homeware 
Expositions,  Magic  Rooms,  Indians, 
Beauty  Fairs,  Cooking  Schools. 
Prize  Contests,  even  to  the  point  of 
bringing  Ringling  Barnum  &  Bail¬ 
ey’s  very  acts  to  the  store.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  features  have  been 
responsible  for  bringing  in  crowds, 
but  the  big  point  is,  have  they  sold 
merchandise? — And  I  believe  the 
answer  will  depend  to  what  extent 
each  store  has  been  able  to  tie  in 
the  entertainment  feature  with  the 
merchandise  they  are  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

For  instance,  one  store  secured  a 
well  known  magician  who  was  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  local  theatre,  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  kiddies  on  the  children’s 
floor,  with  the  result  that  the  de¬ 
partment  was  mobbed,  but,  instead 


of  securing  business,  the  opposite 
effect  was  achieved,  because  the 
crowds  virtually  stopped  all  sales, 
the  salespeople  were  all  attracted  to 
the  show  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  was  ruined. 

Another  store  broadcast  a  Chil¬ 
dren’s  hour  from  the  open  fl(H)r 
every  Saturday  morning,  but  the 
attraction  proved  too  successful  be¬ 
cause  the  crowds  stopped  at  one 
point  to  see  a  show  instead  of  circu¬ 
lating  around  and  as  they  stopped 
at  the  one  spot,  they  also  stopped 
all  business  in  that  particular  de¬ 
partment. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  store 
in  the  same  city  erected  a  number 
of  booths  in  different  points  of  their 
children’s  floor  and  arranged  with 
a  local  milk  company  to  give  away 
chocolate  milk  at  one  booth.  .Anoth¬ 
er  booth  distributed  lialloons,  a  third 
Ixjoth  took  entries  for  a  prize  essay 
contest  on  “The  Kind  of  Clothes  1 
Would  Like  for  Easter.”  Another, 
gave  away  bags  of  marbles,  and 
so  on. 

This  store  decorated  the  floor  and 
lallyhooed  the  idea  on  a  children’s 


One  of  the  large  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  Companies  is  using  the  Bally¬ 
hoo  idea  to  sell  their  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  stores  all  over  the  country. 
The  large  metropolitan  stores, 
whom  you  would  ordinarily  expect 
to  turn  their  noses  up  at  this  sort 
of  thing,  are  falling  for  the  idea 
and  their  publicity  extols  the  "Elec- 
iric  Science  Mysteries”  with  an  ad 
reminiscent  of  circus  days  which 
.says,  “See  Your  Own  Voice,  See 
Corn  Pop  By  Radio,  See  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Eye,  Hear  the  Death  Rattle  of 
Atoms,  See  How  Science  Induces 
Fever  by  Radio  Waves,  Vivid, 
Exciting,  Thrilling.” 

One  store  who  put  on  a  Kitchen 
Fair  found  that  the  thousands  of 
women  who  were  attracted  to  the 
department  to  secure  free  samples 
of  frozen  foods,  grocery  products 
and  exhibitions  of  gadgets  in  oper¬ 
ation,  circulated  around,  and  pur¬ 
chased  enough  housewares  to  bust 
the  selling  record  of  that  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  Kookie  Kontest,  offering  a  $10 
merchandise  prize  in  connection 
with  the  House  Furnishings  Canii- 
val,  brought  in  over  200  boxes  of 
home-made  cookies  which  were  dis- 


We^re  100%  Back  of  Boys^  Week  as 
Sponsored  By  The  Board  of  Trade 

44  nOYI  wm  te  tap*,*  y— y— 
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Lansburgh’s,  Wash¬ 
ington,  cooperate  dur¬ 
ing  Boys’  Week  with 
a  comprehensvve  pro¬ 
gram  and  contest 
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Boys*  Wedc  Program 
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The  Hecht  Co. 


Another  f>romotional  attraction  which  produced 


attracted  throngs  of  shoppers 


unusual  response  for  The  Hecht  Co. 


tributecl  to  the  orphanges  and  other 
children’s  charities  in  the  city. 

Another  successful  Hallyhoo 
which  is  at  the  same  time  inexpen¬ 
sive,  is  to  arrange  a  local  art  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  services  of  some  member 
of  the  local  arts  group  can  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  obtain  paintings  from 
his  or  her  fellow  members  who  or¬ 
dinarily  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
market  for  their  wares  unless  the 
pictures  have  a  chance  for  exhibit¬ 
ion.  Some  stores  hang  the  pictures 
in  their  furnished  rooms  to  create 
traffic  through  them  and  the  news¬ 
papers  are  almost  always  willing  to 
give  this  sort  of  thing  ample  pub¬ 
licity  in  their  news  columns. 

People  are  always  interested  in 
seeing  how  things  are  made.  Only 
recently,  every  store  was  making 
Jig-Saw  puzzles  in  their  windows 
or  on  the  floor,  which  attracted 
quite  a  lot  of  attention.  The  same 
idea  can  be  adapted  to  more  staple 
lines  of  merchandise  such  as  the 
making  of  hook  rugs,  hosiery  repair, 
mattress  covering,  chair  upholster¬ 
ing,  initialing  of  merchandise,  mon- 
ogrammed  stationery,  etc.,  etc. 

Local  movie  theatres  who  bring 
stars  for  personal  appearances  are 
a  prolific  source  of  inspiration  for 
Ballyhoo.  The  movie  people  dei)end 
on  exploitation  and  will  do  any¬ 
thing  within  reason  for  the  sake  of 
publicity.  Many  live,  local  mana¬ 


gers  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
their  visiting  stars  for  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  at  the  local  stores  in  ex¬ 
change  for  newspajjer  publicity  and 
often  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
l)e  photographed  in  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  for  advertising  of  specific 
dresses,  coats,  or  what  not.  Even  if 
this  tyi)e  of  publicity  does  nothing 
else,  it  is  a  relief  from  the  drab  day- 
in  and  day-out  routine  advertising 
that  a  store  is  compelled  to  run. 

Your  customers  will  feel  that 
there  is  something  going  on  at  your 
store  all  the  time,  and  will  appreci¬ 


ate  the  “bits  of  sugar”  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  them  interspersed  with  the 
constant  clamor  of  merchandise  at 
a  price. 

Our  big  department  stores  exist 
on  traffic  or  else  they  would  shrivel 
up  and  die  and  if  it  requires  Barnum 
&  Bailey  to  create  the  traffic,  it’s 
my  guess  you  are  going  to  see  more 
and  more  of  it  used  as  bait  to  lure 
the  customer  downtown  until  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  community 
comes  back  to  the  point  where  cus¬ 
tomers  will  buy  for  the  sake  of  the 
merchandise  alone. 


A  radio  party  for  children  in  conjunction  with  Health  Week 
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1 

Promotional  Flashes  I 


In  order  to  discover  what  news¬ 
papers  his  customers  read,  the  de¬ 
partments  they  like  and  whether  or 
not  they  listen  to  his  radio  program, 
Robert  E.  Lusk,  Bamberger’s,  en¬ 
closed  the  questionnaire  reproduced 
on  this  page  in  the  monthly  state¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Lusk  remarked,  "I  do 
not  feel  free  to  give  out  specific  in¬ 
formation  which  we  secured  in  this 
manner,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
believe  the  findings  to  hie  very  valu¬ 
able  and  that  we  can  now  take  direct 
action  along  many  lines  because  of 
the  knowl^ge  we  have  gained  in 
this  way.  We  discovered  some  very 
enlightening  facts  about  newspap>- 
ers,  and  some  amazing  information 
about  the  preferences  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  as  well  as  their  attitude 
toward  this  store.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  store  re¬ 
ceived  warm  praise  from  a  large 
number  of  loyal  customers  which  in¬ 
spired  an  institutional  ad. 

•  •  • 

From  H.  F.  Twomey  and  Thomas 
J.  Brown,  Jordan  Marsh,  we  re¬ 
ceived  several  exceptionally  inter¬ 
esting  ideas  on  the  dramatization  of 
sf)ecialized  shops  as  follows: 

“COTTON  CORNERS— instead 
of  concentrating  on  a  cotton  shop  in 
one  section,  we  have  put  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cotton  corners.  For  instance, 
the  Better  Dress  shop  has  its  own 
Cotton  Comer  with  an  arch  reading 
Cotton  Dress  Shop.  The  inexpen¬ 
sive  dress  departments  have  their 
individual  shops,  the  ‘thriftmode’ 


departments  have  their  individual 
shops.  This  is  so  of  twelve  different 
departments  throughout  the  store, 
all  carrying  their  type  of  display,  so 
the  customer  gets  the  idea  of  the 
importance  of  cotton  going  through 
the  store.  This  has  proven  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  from  a  sales  angle.” 

“FASHION  CENTRE— we  have 
devoted  an  entire  floor  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Fashion  Centre.  The 
walls  have  permanent  frames  with 
handpainted  posters,  showing  in 
sections  the  complete  fashions  for 
the  season.  These  posters  are 
changed  as  quickly  as  new  fashions 
develop.  These  posters  are  arranged 
in  sections,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
complete  shoe  picture,  a  complete 
millinery  picture  and  a  complete 
wearing  apparel  picture  broken 
down  into  sports,  daytime  and  even¬ 
ing  wear.  Lectures  are  given  every¬ 
day  on  this  floor.  Thousands  of 
|)eople  have  visited  the  Fashion 
Centre  not  only  at  times  of  fashion 
shows,  but  we  have  promoted  it  as 
a  place  for  customers  to  come  any¬ 
time  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
5 :30  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
fashions  for  the  current  season.” 

“MERMODE  SHOP— we  have 
thrown  quite  a  large  section  into 
what  is  known  as  the  Mermode 
Shop,  where  all  bathing  suits  and 
accessories  are  handled.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  right  on  the  ready-to-wear 
floor.  In  order  to  get  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  resort  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  section,  we  have  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  floor  with  boards  using  a  board¬ 
walk  with  ,  an  overhead  awning 
effect  in  yellow  and  white,  so  the 
entire  effect  stands  out  as  a  com¬ 
plete  beach  and  resort  shop.” 

“BOARDWALK  of  FASHIONS 
— an  aisle  of  the  ready-to-wear  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  made  into  a  boardwalk 
of  fashions.  This  Boardwalk  of 
Fashions  gets  its  effect  by  laying 
l)oards  on  the  floor  with  a  rail  on 
the  side,  display  pits  with  sand  and 
little  accessory  shops  along  the 
boardwalk  of  fashions,  showing 
summer  accessories  for  resort  and 
l)each.  There  is  also  a  rolling  chair 
on  the  boardwalk  such  as  is  used  in 
Atlantic  City  with  a  waxed  painted 
black  man  to  get  the  effect  of  a 
colored  man  pushing  the  rolling 
chair.  Little  lamp  posts  were  put 
along  the  side  with  the  name  of  the 
streets  such  as  they  are  in  Atlantic 
City.  This  boardwalk  also  connects 
with  the  Mermode  Shop  giving  the 
entire  ready-to-wear  floor  a  sum¬ 
mer  atmosphere  and  at  the  same 
time  a  complete  showing  of  resort 
fashions.” 


During  May,  Macy’s  held  a  Radio 
Dressmaking  Contest.  The  rules  of 
the  contest  follow: 

1.  The  contest — this  is  a  competi¬ 
tive  dressmaking  contest.  The 
garment  submitted  may  be  either 
a  coat,  a  suit,  or  a  dress  for  an 
adult. 

2.  Eligibility — open  to  women  18 
years  of  age  or  over,  with  the 
exception  of  professional  dress¬ 
makers. 

3.  Points — ^the  garments  will  be 
judged  for  (1)  general  smart¬ 
ness;  (2)  suitability  of  fabric 
to  pattern;  (3)  all  details  of 
workmanship. 

4.  Prizes  —  first  prize  —  a  Macv 
Electric  Sewing  Machine  or  $25 
in  cash;  two  second  prizes — 
each  $15  in  cash ;  two  third 
prizes — each  $10  in  cash ;  twelve 
Honorable  Mentions — each  $5 
worth  of  fabrics  to  be  selected 
by  the  winner  from  Macy's 
Fabric  Department. 

5.  General  rules — contestants  must 
register  zvhen  they  buy  their  vui- 
terials — at  the  office  of  the  Fab¬ 
ric  Group — Sixth  Floor  in  the 
Broadway  Building.  All  gar¬ 
ments  must  be  made  from  com¬ 
mercial  patterns.  Contestants 
must  deliver  garments  to  Macy’s 
and  call  for  them  after  the  con¬ 
test  is  over.  Garments  are  to  l)e 
brought  in  on  the  following 
days;  Monday,  May  15;  Tues¬ 
day,  May  16;  Wednesday,  May 
17.  Contestant  must  submit,  on 
a  card  pinned  to  the  garment 
entered,  the  following:  Name, 
Address,  Name  and  Number  of 
the  Pattern  used.  The  winners 
will  be  announced  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Manning  during  Macy’s 
Radio  Period  over  WOR  8:30 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  May  24. 

•  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  usual  type  of 
internal  poster,  Gimbel’s  is  using  a 
counter  and  a  floor  poster  on  which 
is  glued  a  square  of  imitation  slate 
blackboard  for  the  daily  message  of 
the  “Bargain  Crier”  Unadvertised 
S^iecial.  This  message  is  written 
with  chalk.  It’s  a  good  idea — econ¬ 
omical — ^but  has  poor  visibility  un¬ 
less  handled  properly. 

•  •  • 

For  one  of  your  June  house fur¬ 
nishings  promotions,  offer  a  five  or 
six  piece  porch  ensemble  (glider, 
yacht  chair,  table,  beverage  set,  etc.) 
at  one  price.  Have  the  ensemble 
displayed  on  various  floors. 
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Are  Fashion  Shows  on  the  way 
out?  Apparently  not — for  people 
this  year  have  probably  witnessed  a 
greater  number  than  ever  before. 
Quite  a  few  stores  have  recently 
held  a  fashion  show  of  beach 
clothes.  On  Tuesday  May  23  at 
12:00  (not  10:00)  and  2:15  Gimbel’s 
Boardwalk  Shop  announced  the 
opening  with  a  Fashion  Show  using 
Alice  Kellerman,  niece  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  Annette,  as  one  of  the  beautiful 
mannequins.  Stem’s  also  held  an 
interesting  bathing  suit  show  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  the  Beach 
Shop.  A  few  stores  have  used  ballet 
girls  from  current  local  productions 
as  models.  Because  of  the  publicity 
for  the  theatrical  performance  the 
store’s  costs  are  held  to  a  minimum. 
To  complete  the  scene,  salesgirls 
wear  beach  pajamas. 

In  order  to  provide  quick  service 
to  customers — both  those  who  are 
waiting  for  packages  and  change 
and  those  who  want  to  be  served, 
a  number  of  loud  speakers  have 
been  installed  in  Macy’s  “By  the 
Sea.”  After  a  sale  is  completed,  the 
salesgirl  leaves  the  bathing  suit  at 
the  wrapping  desk,  sends  the  sales- 
check  and  money  in  the  tube  carrier 
— then  helps  another  customer. 
When  the  package  and  change  are 
ready  the  wrapper  using  a  micro¬ 
phone  calls  the  number  of  the  sales¬ 
girl,  who  courteously  excuses  her¬ 
self  and  hands  the  package  and 
change  to  the  first  customer.  This 
avoids  a  lot  of  trouble  and  helps 
Macy’s  give  better  service.  This 
idea  has  also  been  used  in  Macy’s 
popular  dress  department. 


On  May  22,  23  and  24,  Macy’s, 
in  collaboration  with  Sandy  Hook 
Steamers,  held  a  Nautical  Fashion 
Show  on  the  boat  which  sails  to 
Atlantic  Highlands  and  back.  In 
small  space  both  the  store  and 
steamship  company  promoted  the 
event.  This  is  one  effective  method 
of  finding  the  right  audience  and 
then  creating  interest  in  the  store’s 
beach  and  sports  shops. 


Macy’s  recently  opened  a  new 
gift  shop  in  a  corner  adjacent  the 
book  department.  Here  gifts  color¬ 
fully  wrapped  are  on  display,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  baskets  of  candies 
and  fruits,  delicacies  from  the  food 
department,  jellies,  games,  etc. 
Around  the  ledges  of  the  shop  the 
background  suggests  the  gifts  for 
travel,  convalescents,  week-ends, 
cruises,  sailings,  birthdays,  vacations. 


etc.  This  “impulse”  gift  shop  is  a 
good  idea — particularly  during  the 
summer  months  when  most  every¬ 
one  visits  friends  during  week-ends. 
Another  effective  summer  shop 
could  be  aptly  called  “The  Hostess 
Gift  Shop.” 

•  •  • 

Gimbel’s  interesting  Stamp  Club 
formed  early  this  Spring  was  made 
further  appealing  to  metropolitan 
philatelists,  both  young  and  old. 
through  a  Stamp  Exhibit  which  was 
officially  opened  by  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral  James  A.  Farley.  The  Club 
meets  every  Saturday  afternoon  in 
the  Marionette  Theatre  near  the 
Toy  Department.  Usually  a  con¬ 
test  is  held,  the  prize  $25  worth  of 
stamps;  interesting  talks  are  given 
and  Marionettes  perform.  The  Club 
will  not  meet  during  the  Summer. 

•  •  • 

Roller  skating  and  bicycling  are 
two  extremely  popular  sports  this 
year  with  l)oth  young  and  old — 
Gimbel’s  brought  in  Joe  Moore, 


world’s  champion  skater  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  A  well-known  restaur- 
anteur  in  Pittsburgh  may  install  a 
skating  rink  in  the  center  of  the 
floor.  Bicycle  manufacturers  caught 
unprepared  for  the  tremendously  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  bicycles  arc 
doubling  their  efforts  to  take  care  of 
the  new  craze.  Retailers  should  get 
as  much  out  of  these  fads  as  possi¬ 
ble  but  keep  themselves  in  a  position 
t )  drop  them  when  the  craze  dies 
cut. 

•  •  • 

Adam’s,  Buffalo,  promote  a  semi¬ 
annual  Good  Will  Day  which  this 
year  was  held  on  May  25  and  26. 
B.  W.  Newell  tells  us  it  is  usually 
a  very  successful  event  and  that 
this  year  it  also  met  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  Several  days  in  advance,  his¬ 
torical  teaser  ads  created  interest  in 
the  coming  event  and  then  came  the 
announcement  unfolding  the  com¬ 
plete  merchandising  principle  of 
Good  Will  Day.  The  announcement 
also  contained  reproductions  of  the 
twelve  advance  teasers. 


A  successful  semi¬ 
annual  ei'ent  which 
also  this  year  (tra¬ 
duced  satisfactory 
returns 


GOODWILL 

The  SpirH  ot  Ooad  WiH—ol  F riendlyXordiat  Keialwnship—Has  Been 
Expressed  By  Man.  In  Alt  Parts  of  the  World  -and  In  Ad  Ayes.  By 
Many  Varied  SignsXusloms  and  Symbols  T hat  Siynily  His  Good  Intent. 

eUT!  FRIMY!  I»»BUFFALC 
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when  it  will  l)e  discontinued.  It  has 
l)een  very  well  received  by  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  has  brought  excellent 
business  at  a  profit.  Naturally  there 
has  been  considerable  advertising 
and  auxiliary  publicity  in  addition 
to  the  one  advertisement  herewith. 

“The  Teen-Age  Bar,  by  the  way, 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  created  specially 
for  young  women  and  Teen-Age 
girls.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
Teen-Age  Terrace  Shop  and  the 
Teen-Age  Handbag  Section.” 


€  SANGER  BROS. 


Read  the  merchan¬ 
dising  policy  be¬ 
hind  this  success¬ 
ful  mid-tvest  pro¬ 
motion 


Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 


taV  CiMiliti  TImm 


WE  BUILT  THE 

HAT  BAR 

FOR  THE 

TEEN-AGE  CROWD 


■m'i  Itrikilli,  I  fir 


Charge  Purchaser  Now  Go  on  April  SlatemenU— Payable  in  May! 


AND 
FOR  YOU 
WHO  LIKE 
YOUR  HATS 

YOUNG 


For  Retail  Executives,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Wholesalers,  Utilities,  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Executives. 


The  First  Book  of  its  Kind 


Merchandising  Electrical 
Appliances 

is  developed  from  the  angle  of  the 
merchandiser.  Based  on  a  three  year 
study  it  contains  timely  facts  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  actual  experiences  of  those 
engaged  in  Electrical  Appliance  mer¬ 
chandising. 

“it  will  provide  a  working  manual  for 
the  operation  of  an  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  department” 

“it  should  be  read  by  every  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Executive” 

“the  chapters  on  Consumer  Demand 
throw  a  new  light  on  Electrical  Appli¬ 
ance  merchandising” 

“installment  sales,  service  and  guaran¬ 
tee  policies,  testing,  advertising,  and 
other  merchandising  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed” 

“this  book  takes  you  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  detail  .  .  .  every  one  who  is 
alert  to  present  day  trends  will  wel¬ 
come  this  book” 


MERCHANDISING 

ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

A  Constructive  Analysis  of  Electrical  Merchandising 
by  The  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Comrnittee 


This  timely  study: 

(1)  Gives  a  detailed  review  of  the 
factors  which  govern  consumer 
demand  for  electrical  appliances 

(2)  Discusses  the  technique  of  retail¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances,  giving 
concrete  figures  by  appliance,  on 
markup,  markdown,  turnover, 
installment  sales,  and  service 
policies 

(3)  Shows  how  to  sell  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances — gives  a  complete  sales 
calendar  —  analyzes  headlines 
and  appeals — outside  selling 

(4)  Offers  a  thorough  review  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
merchandising  policies 

(5)  Presents  a  complete  analysis  of 
problems  of  trade  relations  and 
cooperation  as  they  relate  to 
electrical  appliance  merchandis¬ 
ing 
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What  This  Book  Contains 
At  A  Glance 


MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  consumer  demand  for  electricaf  household 
appliances.  Factors  in  consumer  buyinR.  How  the  market  may  be 
extended  through  overcoming  sales  resistance  and  adjusting  merchandising 
policies  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumers.  Product  analysis.  Description 
of  electrical  household  appliances. 


CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 


Selfttion  *f  dealers.  Direct  distribution.  Distribution  through  owned  or 
controlled  channels.  Terms  and  discounts.  Importance  of  Electrical  whole¬ 
salers.  Production  centers.  Exports  and  Imports  of  Electric^  appliances. 
Retail  trade.  Kinds  and  typM  of  retailers  engaged  in  electrical  appliance 
distribution.  Trends  in  retailing  electrical  appliances. 


MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 
UTILITIES. 


The  utility  as  a  pioneer  merchandiser.  Utility  leadership  in  cooperation 
and  promotion.  Problems  and  policies  of  utility  merchandising. 


MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 
HARDWARE  AND  FURNITURE  STORES. 


Advantages  of  hardware  and  furniture  store  in  merchandising  electrical 
appliances.  Growth  of  electrical  appliance  distribution  through  hardware 
and  furniture  stores.  Problems  and  policies  of  hardware  and  furniture  store 
merchandising  of  appliances. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  OF  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES. 

Factors  in  growth  of  department  store  as  an  outlet  for  electrical  appliances. 
Advant^es  of  deparment  store  in  electrical  appliance  distribution.  Mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  Turnover.  Markup.  Markdown.  Fast  selling  items 
by  price  lines.  Leased  departments.  Future  of  department  store  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION. 


The  use  of  media.  Budgeting  the  appropriation.  Advertising  and  sales 
calendar  for  appliances.  Appeals.  Headlines.  Timed  promotions.  Coordin¬ 
ation  of  selling  efforts.  Cooperative  advertising.  Displays.  Outside  selling. 
Sales  Training  for  Appliance  Salespeople.  Manufacturers  sales  promotion. 
Advertising  and  selling  efforts  of  wholesaler.  Pioneer  advertising. 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 

Consumer  education.  Organization  and  function  of  Home  Service  Depart¬ 
ment.  Merchandising  and  promotional  activities. 


VIII.  PRICE  AND  SERVICE  POLICIES. 

Methods  of  financing  consumers.  Facilities  for  consumer  financing.  Install¬ 
ment  selling.  Price  policies.  Service  and  guarantee  policies.  Cost  of 
servicing.  Reducing  number  of  service  calls.  Manufacturers  guarantee  and 
servicing. 


TESTING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  AS  A 
MERCHANDISING  PROBLEM. 


Need  for  testing.  Facilities  for  Testing.  Examples  of  Testing.  Advantages 
of  Testing.  Protection  of  Consumer. 


TRADE  RELATIONS.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING  JOINT  COMMITTEE. 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


To  ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISING  COMMITTEE, 
225  West  34th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  .  copies  of  Merchandising  Electrical 

Appliances. 
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Merchandising. 


Ideas  That  Are  Produeing  Profits 


A  Smoke  Shop  a  Magnet  For  Customers 


Alive  smoke  shop,  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  their  men’s  furnishings 
department  has  proved  a  real 
sales  stimulator.  Wise,  Smith  & 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
has  found.  According  to  reports 
from  Mr.  Murray  Handelman, 
manager  of  the  men’s  furnishings 
department  and  of  this  new  section, 
the  tobacco  counter  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  brings  many  more  people 
through  the  department  to  purchase 
cigarettes  and  tobacco — and  every 
male  customer  is  a  potential  buyer 
of  haberdashery. 

The  smoke  shop  was  opened  in 
April,  not  only  as  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  but  also  to  create  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  feeling  among  the  customers. 
It  has  already  proved  a  success,  for 
frequent  specials  have  really  helped 
bring  people  into  the  store  and  the 
department,  who  otherwise  had  no 
intention  of  coming  in,  and  they  re¬ 
port  a  gratifying  response  to  the 
merchandise  offered. 

Prices  in  the  smoke  shop  are  kept 
low,  and  if  possible,  lower  than 
those  in  other  tobacco  departments 
in  the  city  on  popular  brands.  Spec¬ 
ials  are  advertised  every 

weekend,  or  a  pipe  and  _ 

several  packages  of  to¬ 
bacco  to  go  with  it  may 
be  offered  at  a  specif 
price. 


study  for  itself.  Special  attention 
must  be  given  the  location  and  the 
stock  to  ^  carried,  if  the  store  is  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  from  a  well- 
directed  smoke  shop. 

Stores  elsewhere  have  found  the 
tobacco  section  a  good  magnet  for 
bringing  customers  under  their 
roofs.  Often  women  are  among  the 
best  customers  for  a  smoke  shop, 
and  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
place  the  department  in  a  location 
convenient  for  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  as^  for  example,  near  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  men’s  furnishings 
department  on  the  main  floor. 

A  Magnet  for  Customers 

A  large  New  York  store  has  a 
counter  with  a  definitely  masculine 
appeal  in  the  midst  of  its  men’s 
furnishings  and  sporting  goods 
merchandise.  Pipes,  tobaccos, 
pouches,  and  cigars  are  displayed, 
and  the  leisurely  atmosphere  of  the 
small  shop  is  so  effectively  captured 
that  customers  often  linger  sociably 
at  the  counter  to  chat  with  the 
salesman.  Directly  opposite,  a  small 
up  a  steady  strea  mo  fquick 
cut-price  cigarette  counter  rings 
sales.  A  device  used  to 
maintain  their  reputation 
^  for  low  prices  and  keep 
■  ’’I  up  their  volume,  is  to  sell 
i  popular  brands  only  in 
two-package  units,  at  one 
;  '  ^  cent  less  than  their  regu- 
lar  reduced  prices.  This 
is  a  very  important  fac- 
^  tor  in  raising  the  average 
salescheck  and  increasing 
|gji|||j|||H  the  margin  of  profit  per 
of  sale. 

Women  aren’t  in  the 
least  daunted  by  the  ar- 
ray  of  shirts, -collors  and 
other  men’s  accessories 
through  which  they  must 
pass  to  obtain  these  bar- 
gains.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated  that  customers 
travel  cheerfully  to  re- 
mote  upstairs  depart- 
ments  in  this  store  for 
good  buys  of  cigarettes 
in  full  cartons,  boxes  of 


FLASH  REPORT 


Forecast  of  Relative  Import¬ 
ance  of  Colors  for  August  Coat 
Sales  as  selected  by  the  Color 
Coordination  Committee  of  the 
Merchandising  Division. 


Black  50%  Taupe  15% 
Brown  20%  Blue  10% 

Green,  Red  and  Miscellan¬ 
eous  5% 


Leased  Departments 

Frequently  the  smoke 
shop  is  a  leased  depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  lessee 
paying  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  and  salespeople. 
A  representative  store 
receives  a  10  per  cent 
rental  and  provides  such 
services  as  delivery,  floor 
cashier,  wrapping,  special 
packing,  telephone,  sales- 
books  and  supplies.  An¬ 
other  store,  which  pro¬ 
vides  none  of  these  facil¬ 
ities,  receives  but  7  per 
cent  rental,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  34  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  charge  sales,  to 
cover  the  extra  ex- 
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Merchandising _ _  I 


Model  Rooms  Aid  in  Merchandising 

Nursery  Furniture  and  Equipment 


Model  rooms  have,  time  and 
again,  proved  an  excellent  de¬ 
vice  for  stimulating  both  in¬ 
terest  and  sales  in  furniture  depart¬ 
ments.  Nursery  furniture  and 
equipment  are’  no  exception  and 
some  time  ago  a  large  metropolitan 
store  found  it  worthwhile  to  build 
four  juvenile  rooms,  each  housed  in 
a  diminutive  English  cottage.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Child  Study  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  was  enlisted  so 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  child 
would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  infants’  nursery,  decorated  in 
traditional  pink  and  white,  housed 
only  the  essential  furnishings.  A 
combination  bath  and  dressing 
table  stood  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  a  rolling  bassinette,  with  a 
screen  to  ward  off  draughts,  was 
placed  opposite.  For  the  nurse  or 
mother,  a  chair,  a  tiny  ice-box  and 
an  electric  plate  were  provided.  A 
scale  and  medicine  chest  were 
handy,  and  the  dresser,  wardrobe, 
costumer,  lamp,  rug,  and  cheerful 
curtains,  completed  the  room. 

For  the  Pre-School  Girl 

For  the  pre-school  girl,  a  room 
.was  furnished  with  low  bookshelves, 
wardrobe,  table  and  chairs,  and  a 
Comfortable  crib.  Bright  curtains 
and  pictures  provided  the  decorative 
note,  and  a  low  oval  mirror  gave 
the  child  a  chance  to  survey  herself 
from  top  to  toe. 

A  third  room  was  arranged  for 
two  boys ;  a  small  bed  for  an  eleven- 
year-old,  and  a  crib  for  a  toddler; 
toys  for  the  younger,  and  book¬ 
shelves,  reading  stands,  armchair 
and  even  a  radio  for  the  elder.  A 
chilforobe,  rug,  pictures,  and  cur¬ 
tains  were  also  included,  and  the 
room,  like  all  the  others,  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  simplicity  designed  to 
encourage  tidiness. 

A  playroom  was  the  fourth  of  the 
group,  and  perhaps  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  youngest  child  has  his 
matted  playpen,  and  his  elders  had 
i;ames  and  toys  of  all  sorts.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  dolls  and  animals  and 
blocks,  there  were  educational  arti¬ 
cles:  a  map,  a  blackboard,  Ixxiks, 
a  small  aquarium.  Engines,  boxing 


gloves,  and  musical  instruments, 
among  other  things,  were  available 
to  keep  the  youngsters  from  being 
bored.  An  unusual  detail  was  the 
fact  that  the  furniture  was  of  un¬ 
painted  pine,  so  that  the  children,  if 
they  wished,  could  decorate  the 
room  in  their  own  taste. 

Such  a  series  of  model  rooms  may 
seem  a  large  undertaking,  but  the 
idea  behind  it  is  one  that  can  readily 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  and 
facilities  of  almost  any  store  in 
which  nursery  furniture  is  carried. 

Not  all  stores  handling  nursery 
furniture  treat  it  as  a  separate  de¬ 
partment.  Sometimes  it  is  included 
in  the  regular  furniture  department, 
and  in  other  cases  it  is  made  part 
of  the  infants’  department. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  l)est  lo¬ 
cation  to  use.  One  store,  in  which 
selling  expense  runs  as  high  as  10 
per  cent,  finds  it  essential  to  keep 
nursery  furniture  where  sales  units 
may  be  interchanged  from  one  de¬ 
partment  to  another.  Other  stores 
prefer  a  location  near  the  children’s 
floor,  and  in  one  case  sheets,  quilts, 
spreads,  and  other  bedding  items 
are  carried  in  space  adjacent  to  the 
nursery  department. 

Markups 

Markups  in  this  field  range  from 
39.7  to  50  per  cent,  clustering 
around  the  43  per  cent  figure,  al¬ 
though  one  store  recommended 
markups  of  from  36  per  cent  to  38 
per  cent  with  occasional  si)ecials. 
The  store’s  own  operating  expense 
ratios  are  an  important  factor,  for 
it  was  found  that  the  store  with  the 
largest  annual  volume  of  sales  con¬ 
sistently  had  the  lowest  markup. 
Turnover  rates  vary,  from  one  to 
three  times,  depending  upon  the 
kind  and  completeness  of  the  stock 
carried. 

A  typical  assortment  of  items  and 
price  lines  may  be  found  in  this 
list,  supplied  by  a  large  Mid-West 
department  store  of  the  better  than 
average  type: 

High  chairs  at  $3.98,  $5.95  and 
$7.95 

Youth  chairs  at  $3.98  and  $5.95 

Chests  at  $8.95 

Wardrobes  at  $19.75 


Cribs,  size  17  x  33,  at  $2.98 
Cribs,  size  24  x  58,  at  $7.95 
Cribs,  size  30  x  54  at  $8.95,  $13.95 
and  $25.00 

Youth  beds,  size  30  x  63,  at  $10.95 
and  $13.95 
Bathinettes  at  $3.98 
Drying  racks  at  $1.98 
Dial  Scales  at  $3.98 
Nursery  Chairs  at  $2.98 
Nursery  toilet  seats  at  $1.00  and 
$2.50 

Auto  baskets  at  $1.98  and  $3.98 
Auto  infants’  seat  at  $2.98 
Flexible  gates,  3',  5',  7',  at  $1.00, 
$1.35  and  $1.50  respectively 
Play  pens  at  $3.98 
Taylor  Tots  at  $2.98,  $3.98  and  $5.95 
Canvas  Gocarts  at  $5.95,  $8.95 
Strollers,  without  top,  at  $8.95  and 
$12.95 

Strollers,  with  top,  at  $19.75 
Carriages  at  $16.75,  $19.75  and 
$25.00 

English  type  prams  at  $35.00 

Essential  Stock  to  Carry 

The  essential  pieces  to  be  carried 
are  generally  considered  to  lie  bath¬ 
inettes,  cribs,  bassinettes,  play  jjens, 
wardrobes  of  one  type  or  another, 
high  chairs,  scales,  screens,  nursery 
chairs,  baby  carriages.  One  store 
recommends  care  in  the  buying  of 
suites,  since  it  has  found  most  of 
its  business  to  lie  in  individual  pieces. 

Here  are  some  additional  items 
carried  by  a  store  which  has  a  rather 
large  nursery  furniture  department : 

Costumers 

Mirrors 

Nursery  Pictures 
Book  Ends 
Lamps 

Babies’  Swings 
Kiddie  Coopes 
Hampers 
Diaper  Pails 
Bottle  Sterilizers 
Baskets 

Desks  and  Chairs 
Book  Shelves 
Dishes  and  Commodes 

Nursery  furniture  offers  the  store 
a  good  deal  of  leeway  as  to  how 
large  or  how  small  the  department 
'>hall  be.  If  the  items  carried  are 
well  suited  to  the  store’s  clientele, 
and  if  the  department  is  well  locat¬ 
ed.  a  good  job  can  be  done.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  ix)int  to  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  is  the  advice  of  one 
executive  who  feels  that  in  this  de¬ 
partment  it  takes  a  buyer  with  imag¬ 
ination  and  a  love  for  children  to 
carry  things  through  successfully. 
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A  Profitable  Towel 

and  Sheet  Shop 


something  out  of  the  ordinary  run, 
avoids  competition  on  a  basis  of 
price  alone — the  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  that  too  often  leads  customers 
to  shop  in  various  stores  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  cheapest  article  offered 
rather  than  the  best  value. 


STRESSING  style  and  quality 
l^rather  than  price,  McCutcheon’s 

Towel  &  Sheet  Shop  is  getting 
off  to  a  flying  start  for  it  has  done 
a  splendid  business  from  the  day  it 
opened.  Because  there  are  many 
people  who  want  reliable  sheets  and 
towels  at  moderate  prices,  this  de¬ 
partment  was  opened  on  May  1, 
1933,  and  promises  to  do  all  that 
was  hoped  for  it  in  the  way  of 
volume,  turnover  and  markup. 

Prices  in  the  new  section  range 
from  $3.00  to  $12.00  a  dozen  for 
towels,  and  from  $1.80  to  $4.50  per 
pair  for  sheets — in  other  words, 
they  go  up  to  the  point  where  the 
higher-priced  section  begins,  so 
that  there  is  little  overlapping. 

Sections  Supplement  Each  Other 

The  new  and  the  old  departments 
work  well  together.  Both  are  on 
the  main  floor  and  customers  can 
readily  be  referred  from  one  to 
another,  if  this  should  be  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woman 
who  orders  the  more  expensive 
items  for  her  own  use  frequently 
buys  in  this  shop  for  the  rest  of  her 
household. 

A  direct  mail  circular  sent  to  the 
store’s  customers  launched  the  new 
shop,  and  a  week  later  the  New 
York  newspapers  carried  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  opening.  Win¬ 
dows  on  Fifth  Avenue  were  de¬ 
voted  to  towels,  and  featured  en¬ 
sembles  in  jade,  orchid,  maize, 
peach,  blue  and  rose,  of  bath  and 
guest  towels,  at  39  and  25  cents  re¬ 
spectively,  wash  cloths  at  10  cents, 
and  Iwith  mats  at  $1.50. 

Interior  displays  stress  the  en¬ 
semble  idea  further.  Towels  with 
matching  bathmats  and  seat  covers 
are  laid  out,  and  a  typical  alcove  dis¬ 
play  has  a  bathmat  on  the  floor  and 
towels  hanging  from  wall  racks,  so 
that  the  customers  can  see  how  these 
articles  would  look  in  her  own  bath¬ 
room.  Piles  of  towels  on  oj^en 
shelves  help  to  impress  the  custo¬ 
mer  still  further  with  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  fresh,  cheerful  colors. 

To  swell  the  individual  sales 
check,  style  rather  than  price  is 
again  relied  upon.  It  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  offer  a  reduc¬ 


tion  on  the  purchase  of  a  complete 
ensemble ;  the  harmonious  effects 
that  can  be  achieved  when  an  entire 
bathroom  is  outfitted  at  one  time 
are  usually  sufficient  inducement  to 
clinch  the  sale.  The  standard  cello¬ 
phane-wrapped  sets  are  supple¬ 
mented  here  by  groups  of  harmoni¬ 
zing  towels  and  mats  assembled  by 
the  store  itself.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  for  stimulating  sales  is  to  re¬ 
commend  the  use  of  an  individual 
color  for  each  member  of  the 
family. 

Announcement  of  Opening 

Although  the  window  and  depart¬ 
ment  displays  feature  towels  prom¬ 
inently,  sheets  are  by  no  means  for¬ 
gotten.  When  the  announcement  of 
the  shop’s  opening  was  sent  to  the 
store’s  customers,,  swatches  of 
sheeting  were  pasted  to  the  circu¬ 
lars.  Counter  displays  of  sheets  as 
well  as  of  towels  are  maintained, 
and,  in  the  glass  show  cases  behind 
the  counters,  boxed  sheets  attract 
the  eye. 

A  store  like  McCutcheon’s  neces¬ 
sarily  avoids  ballyhoo  and  bargain- 
sale  tactics  in  selling.  A  special  off¬ 
ering  is  generally  merchandise  with 
unusual  design  features  rather  than 
standard  numbers  at  a  reduced 
price.  This  device  of  presenting 


Individual  Touches  Added 

Accordingly,  instead  of  reducing 
the  price  of  a  towel,  the  shop  may 
add  a  monogram  that  will  increase 
its  value  appreciably,  and  the  price 
will  be  advanced  somewhat.  A 
towel  recently  advertised  in  Style 
News  and  in  a  few  of  the  news¬ 
papers  at  $6.50  a  dozen  (an  ad¬ 
vance  of  less  than  $2.00  over  the 
regular  price)  was  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  a  monogram  that  would 
ordinarily  cost  about  $4.50. 

Incidentally,  retailers  may  find  a 
worthwhile  suggestion  in  the  fact 
that  large  private  establishments 
may  be  practically  “serviced”  by  a 
linen  department.  Many  of  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon’s  customers  are  in  the 
habit  of  having  someone  sent  up, 
every  now  and  then,  to  look  over 
the  supply  of  linens  and  see  what 
may  be  needed.  Nowadays,  when 
so  many  departments  find  their 
mainstay  in  replacement  business, 
linen  sections  may  build  up  their 
volume'  by  urging  their  customers 
not  to  neglect  the  purchase  of  sheets 
and  towels  to  take  the  place  of 
those  which  have  lost  the  first  blush 
of  youth.  The  most  attractively 
furnished  guest  room  can  become 
a  sorry  spectacle  when  the  linens 
begin  to  show  their  age,  and  stores 
may  be  able  to  play  this  fact  up  to 
advantage. 
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M  er  chandising 


Report  on  Sale  of  Motor  Oil 
in  Department  Stores 


Motor  oil  sales  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  recently  to  department 
stores  of  different  sizes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Replies  indicate 
that  variations  in  quality,  leading  to 
complaints  from  customers,  have 
discouraged  many  stores.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  store  is  as¬ 
sured,  through  the  distributor’s 
vigilance  or  through  its  own  tests, 
of  uniform  grading,  this  product  is 
usually  being  handled  successfully. 

Information  on  Labels 
One  large  department  store, 
which  is  particularly  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  it  has  obtained  in 
this  field,  maintains  that  stores 
should  insist  on  license  numbers 
on  cans,  giving  the  viscosity  and 
other  essential  details,  to  eliminate 
“bootleg”  stuff.  It  stresses,  too,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  quantity  as 
well  as  quality,  so  that  the  consumer 
will  realize  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  two-gallon  can  and  a  six- 
quart  “bargain”  purchase. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
stores  sell  the  oil  themselves,  where¬ 
as  the  others  lease  the  concession 
to  outsiders  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent 
of  net  sales.  The  usual  department 
in  which  motor  oil  is  handled  is  the 
automobile  accessories,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  place  it  in  the  house- 
wares  or  in  the  sporting  goods  de¬ 
partments. 

Few  stores  are  satisfied  with  their 
turnover  rates,  and  in  one  case 
where  the  store  has  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  its 
stock  of  winter  oil  for  sum¬ 
mer  oil,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  carry  over  unsea¬ 
sonable  merchandise,  the 
rate  of  turnover  is  still  not 
considered  up  to  the  mark. 

About  half  the  stores 
show  a  decline  in  volume, 
although  the  percentages  of 
decreases  are  not  reported. 

The  falling  off  was  general 
throughout  the  country  and 
was  not  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  community.  It 
should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  car  registra¬ 
tions  this  year  are  lower 
than  last,  and  that  many 
cars  are  being  used  less  than 


previously.  Just  how  much  this 
factor  affects  the  decrease  in  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  of  motor  oil 
cannot  be  determined,  but  one  of 
the  stores  evidently  took  it  into  ac¬ 
count  in  reporting  that  sales  were 
increasing,  although  they  remained 
below  the  1932  level. 

That  some  department  stores  see 
a  good  field  here,  however,  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  fact  that  one  large 
store,  located  in  a  summer  resort 
town,  is  planning  as  the  result  of 
an  investigation,  to  introduce  the 
sale  of  motor  oils  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  through  the  sporting 
goods  department. 

The  nature  of  the  cooperation 
received  from  oil  companies  varies 
widely.  In  some  cases,  display  ma¬ 
terial  is  provided,  salespeople  are 
trained,  and  occasionally  an  adver¬ 
tising  allowance  is  made.  One  com¬ 
pany  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  an 
electrical  display.  Sometimes  de¬ 
monstrators  are  sent  on  sale  days, 
and  in  one  case,  the  company’s  sales¬ 
man  comes  in  on  Saturdays  to  help 
sell  oil,  and  helps,  too,  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  store’s  salespeople.  One 
of  the  most  successful  departments, 
which  was  on  a  leased  basis,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  able  to  hold  its  own 
as  to  volume  with  only  a  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged  department  and  good  ser¬ 
vice  at  all  times.  This  store  uses 
both  newspapers  and  shopping  news 
as  advertising  media. 

The  price  attraction  of  cheaper 


oils  is  a  factor  in  winning  trade 
away  from  the  department  store. 
A  typical  small-town  hardware 
store,  which  consider  motor  oil  as 
one  of  its  more  profitable  items, 
gets  a  markup  of  only  25  per  cent, 
whereas  the  reports  received  from 
department  stores  show  a  markup 
of  36  to  40  per  cent.  One  store 
which  maintained  a  large  and  steady 
volume  throughout  1931  felt  the 
effect  of  competition  from  chain 
groceries  in  1931,  but  reports  a 
brighter  outlook  for  this  year,  due 
to  a  customer  reaction  against 
cheaper  oils.  Another  store,  which 
features  a  two-gallon  can  at  $1.00, 
found  customers  attracted  to  a  79 
cent  can  offered  by  a  competitor — 
until  they  discovered  that  the  com¬ 
petitor’s  can  contained  only  six 
quarts. 

Two-and  five-gallon  cans  are  the 
most  popular  sellers,  with  prices 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.39  for  the 
smaller,  and  from  $2.59  to  $3.50 
for  the  larger  cans.  About  half  of 
the  stores  carry  only  one  quality. 

Must  Guarantee  Quality 

Selling  improperly  inspected  mo¬ 
tor  oils  brings  troubles  in  its  wake, 
but  where  stores  can  control  inspec¬ 
tion  and  be  assured  that  each  lot 
will  be  fully  up  to  the  required 
standard  of  quality,  they  have  usu¬ 
ally  found  it  profitable  to  continue 
handling  oil.  The  one  point  on 
which  everyone  seems  to  agree,  des¬ 
pite  the  difficulties  entailed,  is  that 
the  department  store  must  maintain 
its  standard  in  oils  as  in  everything 
else.  If  the  distributor  will  not 
vouch  for  the  quality  of  his  product, 
then  the  store  itself  must  test  the 
quality  of  the  oil  in  every  container 
it  sells. 
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M  er  chan  dising 


Widespread  Acceptance  of  Men’s 
Summer  Wear 

By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


Sales  in  Men’s  Summer  Wear 
lines  are  reported  50  per  cent 
ahead  of  last  year  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  June.  Given  a 
good  break  by  the  weather  man, 
those  men’s  wear  retailers  who  will 
push  summer  clothing  this  season 
will  experience  the  biggest  sale  of 
lightweight  merchandise  in  years. 

Men  Becoming  Comfort  Conscious 

Concentration  of  selling  efforts 
featuring  a  definite  time  for  the 
seasonal  change  in  men’s  apparel  is 
bringing  results  unlike  those  ever 
before  experienced  in  summer  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  rush  for  men’s 
sport  clothing  has  been  so  heavy 
that  some  manufacturers  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  make  prompt  deliv¬ 
eries.  The  demand  for  men’s  white 
linen  suits  is  far  exceeding  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Men  are  becoming  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  they  too  can  be 
made  comfortable  in  hot  weather. 

The  large  variety  of  summer 
clothing  that  retailers  are  showing 
is  a  decided  aid  in  stimulating  busi¬ 
ness.  There  are  tropical  worsteds 
for  the  conservative  dressers,  linens, 
flannels,  gabardines  for  the  young 
men,  and  seersuckers  and  other 
cottons  for  those  who  want  ex¬ 
tremely  lightweight  clothes. 

This  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
summer  suit,  offers  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  haberdashery  hook¬ 
up  that  will  sell  merchandise  to 
men  who,  without  its  stimulus  to 
the  imagination,  would  be  uninter¬ 
ested  prospects.  As  just  another 
shirt,  a  new  idea  in  shirts  may 
prove  uninteresting;  but  as  i:)art  of 
the  summer  suit  theme  there  are 
good  sales  possibilities.  A  great 
many  customers  who  now  own 
plenty  of  shirts  can  be  sold  shirts 
to  match  because  they  do  not  have 
one  to  go  with  their  summer  suits. 

The  development  of  the  ensemble 
idea  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
merchant  to  train  salespeople  to  sell 
clothes  and  haberdashery  that  will 
be  consistent  in  design  and  color. 
The  stock  of  hats,  shirts,  neckwear, 
and  other  items  of  clothing  assem¬ 
bled  at  random  gives  the  merchan¬ 
dise  a  rummage  aspect,  but  when 


the  ensemble  theme  is  adopted  and 
neckwear  and  shirts  are  stocked 
with  an  idea  of  their  appearance 
when  ensembled  with  the  suit,  a 
pleasing  harmony  results  that  is  aid¬ 
ing  materially  in  selling  merchan¬ 
dise.  Very  infrequently,  it  is  true, 
will  a  customer  purchase  the  whole 
ensemble  from  hat  to  shoes,  and  all 
of  the  merchandise  that  lays  be¬ 
tween,  but  it  does  create  in  him  the 
desire  to  blend  his  wearables,  and 
it  stimulates  the  buying  of  items 
which  never  would  be  .sold  to  him 
otherwise. 

No  kind  of  clothing  a  man  can 
wear  calls  more  persistently  for  a 


MACY^S  MIN*S  STORE 


brightening  touch  of  color  than  does 
the  white  summer  suit.  A  discreet 
use  of  color  in  the  shirt  and  the 
tie,  for  example,  is  desirable  from 
every  standpoint,  and  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  bringing  out  merchan¬ 
dise  with  new  designs  and  color 
schemes  to  meet  this  demand. 
Men’s  jewelry  houses  are  introduc¬ 
ing  an  even  larger  number  of  styles 
in  accessories  than  in  previous  years. 
Sports  belts  are  coming  into  their 
own,  and  merchants  are  preparing 
for  a  good  distribution  of  whites, 
brown  and  whites,  and  black  and 
whites  in  leather,  etc.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  suspenders  and  garters,  in 
line  with  the  showing  of  other  mer¬ 
chandise  to  help  men’s  summer 
comfort,  are  introducing  lighter 
weight  articles  in  various  color  com¬ 
binations  and  styles. 

Not  only  has  the  ensemble  idea 
given  the  selling  force  something 
really  interesting  to  talk  about  to 
the  customers,  but  it  has  also  given 
advertising  copy  a  new  theme  and 
improved  display  windows  immen¬ 
sely.  An  excellent  example  of  co¬ 
ordinated  advertising  and  window 
display  that  places  especial  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  comfort  features 
of  summer  garments  through  pic¬ 
tures  and  exhibits  that  impress  the 
customer  with  the  lightness  in 
weight, — the  various  elements  that 
make  the  garments  heat  resisting, — 
is  shown  in  the  Macy  newspaper  ad 
and  window  display.  Demon¬ 
strations  of  this  kind  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  lightness  in  weight  of 
summer  garments  support  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  tropical  worsteds,  etc., 
are  light.  Customers  always  asso¬ 
ciate  light  weight  with  coolness. 

Displays  Stimulate  Interest 

Window  displays  might  very  well 
stress  the  contribution  to  cool  com¬ 
fort  of  an  easy  fitting  garment,  by 
expressing  in  the  display  the  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  and  absence  of 
binding  at  any  point,  while  window 
cards  can  advantageously  convey 
the  thought  that  summer  clothes 
are  really  long  wearing  and  that 
moths  do  not  break  in  and  get  away 
with  linen  suits. 

Windows  of  course  must  have  a 
summery  appearance.  Summer  sug¬ 
gested  to  Lord  &  Taylor  that 
sportswear  and  warm  weather  ap¬ 
parel  should  appear  in  an  appro¬ 
priate  setting  in  which  pillows  sup¬ 
ported  striped  awning,  rising  from 
a  floor  level  to  two  heights.  The 
merchandise  was  shown  against  a 
light  gray  g^round  on  which  hung 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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M  ere handi  sing 


The  Merchandising  of  Electrical 
Lighting  Fixtures 

Synopsis  of  a  Recent  Survey 
By  TRADE-WAYS,  INC.,  New  York  City 


- • 

The  two  main  purposes  of  this 
investigation  were,  (1)  to  de¬ 
termine  the  practicability  of 
merchandising  lighting  fixtures  prof¬ 
itably  through  .department  stores, 
and  (2)  to  discover  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  |X)licies  which  should  be  adopted 
if  such  an  effort  were  determined  to 
be  practicable. 

Practicability  of  Merchandising 
Through  Department  Stores 

Eight  of  the  twenty-six  stores 
had  operated  such  departments  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1918  and  1923,  but 
prior  to  1929.  Seven  of  the  eight 
gave  as  reason  for  discontinuing  the 
sale  of  this  merchandise  their  in¬ 
ability  to  continue  profitable  opera¬ 
tions  because  of  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition  by  electrical  contractors.  Two 
of  the  eight  gave  the  reason  as 
difficulty  in  supplying  customers 
with  fixtures  they  wanted.  Six  of 
the  twenty-six  now  operate  such  de¬ 
partments,  two  at  a  loss,  while  three 
reported  profits  in  1932. 

An  analysis  shows  the  stores 
which  discontinued  their  electric 
fixture  departments  were  engaged 
primarily  in  selling  fixtures  for  orig¬ 
inal  installations,  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  a  wholesale  business. 
These  came  into  direct  competition 
with  contractors  and  specialty 
houses,  whose  overhead  is  low  and 
who  could  undersell  the  department 
stores. 

The  successful  departments,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  interested  prim¬ 
arily  in  the  replacement  market,  and 
do  not  depend  upnin  new  installa¬ 
tions  for  their  volume  business. 
Most  of  the  refixturing  is  being 
done  in  kitchens,  bathrooms,  and 
bedrooms,  because  the  fixtures  for 
these  rooms  cost  least. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  been 
found  to  be  rather  ineffective  as  a 
sales  stimulant,  and  stores  are  fav¬ 
oring  house  to  house  canvassing,  or 
depend  upon  leads  from  other  de¬ 
partments. 

The  lack  of  a  properly  trained 
personnel  and  of  well-organized 
selling  plans  are  perhaps  the  two 
outstanding  weaknesses  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  electrical  fixture  department 


today.  Furthermore,  even  the  better 
managed  departments  are  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  create  busi¬ 
ness  from  leads  originating  in  other 
departments ;  fixtures  are  not  shown 
in  related  departments  where  pros¬ 
pects  might  naturally  be  found; 
and  there  is  no  follow-up  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  made  purchases  in  the 
drapery,  rug  or  furniture  de^jart- 
ments. 

Conditions  favoring  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  the  increasing  obsolescence 
of  present  house  fixtures,  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  ensemble 
idea  in  home  furnishings,  and  the 
desire  of  stores  to  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  service  in  their  home  furnish¬ 
ings  division.  The  ensemble  idea 
may  be  carried  out  very  effectively 
within  the  department  itself,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  complete  light  furnishings 
section  of  the  department  in  place 
of  only  a  fixture  department. 

Obstacles  To  Be  Overcome 

While  the  general  situation  at 
present  might  be  regarded  as  favor¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  electric  fixtures 
through  department  stores,  there 
are  a  number  of  important  obstacles 
which  would  have  to  be  overcome 
before  the  plan  could  be  expected  to 
be  generally  successful.  The  more 
important  of  these  obstacles  are ; 
(1)  the  installation  problem,  (2) 
the  personnel  problem,  (3)  lack  of 
current  public  interest  in  lighting 
fixtures. 

Service  of  Installation 

This  service  is  recommended  as 
it  is  obviously  an  aid  to  sales.  Elach 
store  must  establish  its  own  scale 
of  charges,  with  special  estimates 
for  large  or  out-of-town  jobs. 

Where  no  rewiring  is  required, 
installations  can  be  handled  easily  by 
some  regular  employe  of  the  store. 
When  rewiring  is  needed,  the  work 
can  be  handled  by  an  electrician 
known  to  be  reliable  and  interested 
in  maintaining  what  should  be  a 
mutually  profitable  arrangement. 

Little  Potential  Volume 

Lack  of  variety  and  the  necessari¬ 
ly  small  assortment  of  stock  which 


a  store  ordinarily  carries  in  a  new 
department,  restricts  and  limits  the 
volume  of  business  that  will  be  done. 
A  small,  well-balanced  stock,  if 
backed  up  by  prompt  shipping  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  manufacturer,  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  large  a  volume  as  a  large 
stock,  and  on  a  much  more  profit¬ 
able  basis. 

Location  and  Display 

Most  of  the  stores  assumed  that 
lighting  fixtures  would  be  merchan¬ 
dised  through  the  lamp  department, 
which  is  usually  located  on  a  floor 
with  a  heavy  flow  of  traffic. 

It  is  important  that  the  layout  of 
the  space  and  the  arrangement  of 
displays  in  the  department  should 
encourage  a  leisurely  viewing  of  the 
line,  and  should  lead  to  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  consult  an  attendant  for  fur¬ 
ther  information  and  aid  in  selec¬ 
tion. 

The  display  of  center  fixtures 
from  the  ceiling  in  massed  effects 
can  be  eliminated  by  arranging  the 
floor  space  in  alcoves,  and  suspend¬ 
ing  only  one  center  light  at  normal 
ceiling  height  in  each  division.  This 
is  not  always  practical  because  of  the 
space  required ;  but  if  feasible  from 
the  expense  standpoint,  it  makes  for 
good  display.  The  introduction  of 
a  few  related  items  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings  merchandise  into  the  light¬ 
ing  fixture  display  adds  immensely 
to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of 
the  display,  and  it  does  a  great  deal 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  repe¬ 
tition. 

The  Market 

It  is  estimated  that  95  per  cent 
of  all  domestic  lighting  fixtures  in 
use  are  obsolescent.  Department 
stores  are  in  an  ideal  position  to  cul¬ 
tivate  this  market  profitably  since 
they  are  selling  other  home  furnish¬ 
ings  to  these  same  people.  They  are 
in  direct  contact  with  them  when 
related  merchandise  is  being  pur¬ 
chased,  they  know  their  customers’ 
needs,  have  their  confidence  and  are 
set  up  to  handle  these  fixtures  econ¬ 
omically.  To  be  successful,  such  a 
department  must  receive  an  initial 
markup  of  at  least  50  per  cent  and 
concentrate  its  selling  efforts  on  the 
replacement  of  present  fixtures, 
carry  small  stocks,  have  quick  de¬ 
liveries  by  resources,  and  secure  a 
rapid  turnover. 

“Department  stores  are  in  a  good 
position  to  follow  through  on  home 
furnishings  sales,”  stated  a  middle 
Western  store  manager,  “particular¬ 
ly  in  outside  selling  of  the  lower 
priced  fixtures  we  have  today.” 
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1932  Department  Store  Expenses  Rise  to  the  Peak 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


lar  group.  Advertising  also  was  a 
little  lower  in  1932,  and  practically 
all  other  expense  items  indicated 
that  a  very  serious  effort  had  been 
made  to  practice  economies  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  with  the  net  result 
that  the  total  expense  per  transac¬ 
tion  in  this  group  of  stores  declined 
from  80.2  cents  in  1930  to  77.5 
cents  in  1931  and  then  to  61.5  cents 
in  1932.  The  final  result  in  terms 
of  net  gains  was  that  a  net  gain  of 
8  cents  per  transaction  in  1930 
dropped  to  1  cent  in  1931  and  was 
converted  to  a  loss  of  6.5  cents  in 
1932.  At  the  same  time  the  increased 
efficiency  of  this  group  of  stores 
was  indicated  by  the  increase  in 
number  of  transactions  per  employ¬ 
ee  from  3,000  in  1930  to  3,200  in 
1931  and  3,600  in  1932.  There  was 
in  1932,  however,  a  noticeable  drop 
in  the  total  number  of  transactions 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding 
year.  This  drop,  which  was  appar¬ 
ently  quite  general  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  trade,  was  the  first  in¬ 
dication  of  a  decline  in  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  merchandise  handled.  The 
astonishing  maintenance  of  physi¬ 
cal  volume  of  sales  in  department 
stores  right  up  into  1932,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  factors  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  depression  which  has  received 
entirely  too  little  attention  from 
commentators. 

I  have  analyzed  in  some  detail 
the  figures  in  cents  p)er  gross  sales 
transaction  for  this  group  of  stores 
with  sales  between  $2,000,000  and 
$4,000,000.  Similar  data  are  shown 
in  the  same  table  for  the  stores  with 
sales  between  $4,000,000  and  $10,- 
000,000  and  for  those  with  sales  of 
$10,000,000  and  over.  The  larger 
stores,  on  the  whole,  have  suffered 
the  smallest  decline  in  the  size  of 
the  average  transaction  ;  consequent¬ 
ly  their  gross  margin  in  terms  of 
cents  p)er  average  transaction  has 
remained  higher.  The  stores  with 
sales  of  $10,000,000  and  over  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  substantial  econ¬ 
omies  in  total  expanse  p)er  sales 
transaction.  Important  reductions 
app)eared  both  in  pay  roll  and  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  the  case  of  real  estate 
costs,  however,  the  inflexibility  of 
this  typ)e  of  expanse  was  indicated 
by  a  rise  to  13.8  cents  in  1932, 
meaning  that  these  stores  had  to 
sustain  a  rental  expanse  of  nearly 
14  cents  for  every  sales  transaction. 
This  group  with  sales  over  $10,- 


000,000,  however,  made  the  best 
showing,  sustaining  a  loss  of  only 
one-half  cent  par  gross  sales  trans¬ 
action. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  surface,  the  group  of 
stores  with  sales  between  $4,000,- 
000  and  $10,000,000  were  not  able 
to  reduce  expenses  in  terms  of  cents 
per  sales  transaction  nearly  so  much 
as  were  the  other  two  groups  whose 
results  are  shown  in  this  table. 

This  table  clearly  brings  out  the 
severe  effect  which  the  drastic  price 
decline  has  had  on  the  department 
store  business.  The  losses  sustain¬ 
ed  by  department  stores  in  this  de¬ 
pression  have  not  been  predomi¬ 
nantly  losses  in  physical  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  and  they  have  not  been  pre¬ 
dominantly  inventory  losses ;  they 
have  been  primarily  losses  resulting 
from  price  declines  which  reduced 
the  size  of  the  average  transaction 
and  the  gross  margin  par  transac¬ 
tion  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  it 
was  possible  to  reduce  the  expanses 
of  handling  these  transactions.  In 
any  appraisal  of  the  future  outlook 
for  department  stores  this  is  a  fact 
of  particular  importance. 

Specialty  Store  Figures  Closely 
Resemble  Department  Store 
Results 

The  bulletin  also  presents  figures 
in  some  detail  on  spacialty  stores 
classified  according  to  three  volume 
groups,  those  with  sales  less  than 
$500,000,  those  with  sales  between 
$500,000  and  $2,000,000,  and  those 
with  sales  over  $2,000,000.  In  prac¬ 
tically  all  imp)ortant  respacts  the  re¬ 
sults  of  spacialty  stores  in  1932  very 
closely  resembled  those  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  There  was  substanti¬ 
ally  the  same  decline  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume;  approximately  the  same  gross 
margin  was  obtained ;  there  was  a 
close  resemblance  in  the  total  ex¬ 
panse  figures;  and  net  losses  were, 
on  the  whole,  fully  as  severe  for 
spacialty  stores  as  for  department 
stores.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
remarked  that  spacialty  stores  in 
1932  did  not  show  the  advantage 
over  department  stores  which  has 
characterized  their  results  in  sev¬ 
eral  preceding  years. 

Tax  Burden 

As  an  innovation  in  this  year’s 
study  the  Bureau  undertot^  to 


make  a  beginning  on  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  total  tax  burden  car¬ 
ried  by  department  and  spacialty 
stores.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  spacial  question¬ 
naire,  since,  as  is  well  recognized, 
the  natural  division  “Taxes”  as  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  Bureau  for  purpx)ses 
of  comparability  does  not  include  all 
the  typas  of  taxes  borne  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  An  effort  was  made 
consequently  to  assemble  figures 
which  would  include  taxes  on  real 
estate,  both  those  paid  by  the  store 
and  the  actual  or  estimated  amounts 
of  those  paid  by  landlords ;  state 
and  federal  income  taxes ;  capital 
stock  taxes;  corporation  franchise 
taxes ;  mercantile  licenses ;  gasoline 
taxes;  automobile  taxes  and  licen¬ 
ses  ;  taxes  on  stock  and  fixtures ; 
federal  tax  on  checks ;  and  sales 
taxes  when  not  passed  on  to  custo¬ 
mers  (that  is,  when  not  collected 
as  an  item  distinct  from  price  and 
segregated  in  spacial  accounts  until 
turned  over  to  the  taxing  body). 
For  this  first  year  the  resulting 
figures  necessarily  were  rather  im- 
parfect.  For  instance,  because  of 
the  profitless  condition  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  very  few  figures  were  re¬ 
ported  for  income  taxes.  Taking 
such  figures  as  were  obtainable  at 
their  face  value,  however,  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  tentative  conclusion  that  the 
total  direct  tax  burden  borne  by 
the  average  department  store  in 
1932  was  approximately  1.85%  of 
net  sales  and  that  the  corresponding 
parcentage  for  the  average  spacialty 
store  was  2.35%.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  figures  were  col¬ 
lected  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
sales  taxes,  except  in  about  three 
states,  and  also  that  these  figures  re¬ 
flect  only  the  direct  tax  burden 
which  becomes  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  cost  of  doing  business. 
They  do  not  reflect  any  of  the  in¬ 
direct  taxes  of  an  indistinguishable 
nature,  which  find  their  way  into 
the  various  expanse  accounts,  nor 
do  they  reflect  indirect  taxes  which 
come  to  the  store  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  merchandise.  Consequently 
as  a  statement  of  the  total  tax  bur¬ 
den  already  borne  by  the  retail  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  spant  in  department 
stores  these  figures  are  probably 
much  too  low. 

Splendid  Cooperation  Received 
From  Stores 

In  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal 
I  have  tried  to  touch  on  some  of 
the  high  spats  of  the  Harvard- 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  study  of  department 
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stores.  Naturally  you  will  find  a 
great  deal  more  by  way  of  detail  in 
the  bulletin  itself.  I  think  I  may 
say  without  hesitation  that  this  is 
the  most  complete  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  report  which  the  Bureau  has 
ever  published  for  department 
stores;  and  right  here  I  want  to 
pay  very  sincere  tribute  to  the  stores 
which  made  this  report  possible  by 
cooperating  with  us  in  submitting 
their  figures,  in  a  year  when  time 
was  at  a  premium  and  every  effort 
was  Ijeing  made  to  carry  on  neces¬ 
sary  task  with  a  reduced  personnel. 

Conclusion 

And  now  finally  I  should  like  to 
add  just  a  few  words  by  way  of 
summary  and  appraisal.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  these  remarks  I  pointed 
out  to  you  that  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  department  stores  from 
the  bottom  of  the  last  depression, 
in  1921,  to  what  we  hope  will  prove 
to  have  been  the  bottom  of  this  de¬ 
pression,  in  1932,  increased  more 
than  40%,  or  in  percentage  of  sales 
by  nearly  12%  ;  that  is,  from  about 
27.8%  of  sales  to  about  39.5%  of 
sales.  While  this  has  been  going  on, 
may  I  remark  parenthetically  that 
our  English  cousins  across  the  water 
in  the  depression  years  1931-32  have 
been  running  their  department 
stores  at  an  average  expense  of 
al)Out  24%  of  sales  and  have  been 
making  net  gains  or  net  business 
profits  in  the  amount  of  about  6% 
of  sales — not  6%  of  invested  capi¬ 
tal — 6%  of  sales. 

In  order  to  make  a  beginning  at 
understanding  this  increase  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business  in  American 
department  stores,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  nearly  half  of  the  increase 
took  place  during  the  great  lx)om 
period  of  the  19^’s.  By  1929  the 
total  expense  ratio  had  already  ad¬ 
vanced  to  almost  33%  of  sales,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  had  been  a 
concommitant  decrease  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  net  profit.  Over  that 
period  there  was  a  constant  nar¬ 
rowing  of  the  spread  between  gross 
margin  and  total  expense,  and  num¬ 
erous  observers  during  that  period 
took  occasion  to  direct  attention  to 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  We  are  still  unable  to  appraise 
accurately  the  reasons  for  this  rise 
in  department  store  expenses  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  prosperity.  We  may 
suspect  that  in  part  the  rise  repre¬ 
sented  distribution  costs  transfer¬ 
red  from  other  parts  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  system;  we  may  suspect  that 
in  part  it  represented  an  inevitable 


rise  in  those  types  of  distribution 
expense  that  are  closely  associated 
with  a  rising  standard  of  living ;  we 
may  suspect  that  in  part  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  pressure  of  certain  ad¬ 
verse  external  forces  on  the  de¬ 
partment  store  industry ;  but  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  some  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  this  rise  in  expense 
over  the  period  from  1921  to  1929 
must  be  attributed  to  inefficiency 
and  poor  management.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  bringing  department  store 
expenses  back  to  the  level  of  1921 
or  1922  may  be  an  impossible  one. 
But  the  task  of  getting  department 
store  expenses  back  somewhere  be¬ 
low  the  level  they  had  attained  in 
1929,  still  remains  as  an  important 
underlying  problem.  While  that 
problem  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
nevertheless,  it  is  one  which  should 
be  sharply  differentiated  from  the 
current  problem. 

The  present  difficulties  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  second  part  of  the  rise  in 
the  total  expense  ratio,  namely,  the 
jump  from  around  33%  in  1929  to 
39%  or  40%  in  1932.  This  rise  in 
the  total  expense  ratio  during  the 
last  three  years,  in  the  face  of  a 
practically  stationary  gross  margin, 
constitutes  the  current  problem ; 
and  frankly  this  is  a  problem  about 
which  I  am  more  hopeful  in  many 
respects  than  I  am  about  the  under¬ 
lying  and  more  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  department  store  ex¬ 
penses  back  to  within  hailing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  figures  shown  by  Self¬ 
ridge’s,  Harrod’s,  and  others  across 
the  water.  The  rise  in  the  expense 
ratio  since  the  end  of  1929  has  been 
occasioned  almost  wholly  by  the  de¬ 
cline  in  prices.  Physical  sales  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  kept  up  remarkably 
well.  In  fact  it  tended  to  increase, 
if  anything,  in  1930  and  1931.  It 
\vas  only  in  1932  that  the  first  signs 
of  declining  physical  volume  ap¬ 
peared.  As’  I  remarked  earlier,  the 
losses  in  department  stores  have  not 
been  occasioned  by  a  decline  in  phy¬ 
sical  volume  of  sales,  nor  by  in¬ 
ventory  losses,  as  was  largely  the 
case  in  1921.  They  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  fact  that  the  price 
drop  caused  the  size  of  the  average 
sale  and  the  gross  margin  on  the 
average  sale  to  decline  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  expenses  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  average  sale.  As  the  figures 
which  I  have  cited  to  you  indicate, 
however,  expenses  of  handling  the 
average  transaction  have  been  re¬ 
duced  sharply,  particularly  during 
the  last  two  years.  If  these  ex¬ 
penses  had  not  been  reduced,  that  is, 


if  dollar  expenses  had  remained  the 
same,  the  expense  ix;rcentage  for 
1932  would  have  been  about  50% 
of  sales  instead  of  about  40%  of 
sales  as  it  was. 

It  is  therefore  undeniable  that  de¬ 
partment  store  efficiency  has  been 
increased  very  greatly,  especially 
during  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Hence  if  physical  volume  does  not 
decline  further — and  present  evi¬ 
dence  is  against  such  a  decline — and 
if  retail  prices  begin  to  rise,  many 
department  stores  by  reason  of  the 
expense  readjustments  which  they 
have  effected  will  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future  find  themselves  again 
in  a  position  to  make  money.  Al¬ 
most  everything,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  trend  of  retail  prices, 
and  this  line  of  thought  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  rise  in  retail  prices  either 
for  natural  reasons  or  because  of 
forced  inflation  of  credit  and  cur¬ 
rency.  In  spite  of  this  anticipation, 

I  should  still  consider,  however,  that 
there  are  many  types  of  ex\)enses, 
particularly  in  the  realm  of  fixed 
charges,  both  ordinary  fixed  charges 
and  those  new  types  of  fixed  charges 
where  formerly  flexible  exjjenses 
such  as  advertising  rates  have  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  substantially  fixed  in 
character,  which  require  further  re¬ 
duction.  But  I  should  expect  that 
the  final  readjustment  of  such  ex¬ 
penses  would  take  place  more  or  less 
concurrently  with  the  relief  which 
will  be  afforded  to  the  situation  by 
rising  prices. 

More  Optimistic  for  Future 

I  am  therefore  somewhat  more 
optimistic  about  the  possibility  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  two  or  three  years  of 
getting  the  department  store  ex¬ 
pense  rate  back  to  around  33%  of 
sales  than  I  am  about  the  possibility 
of  dealing  effectively  with  the  un¬ 
derlying  problem  of  getting  the  de¬ 
partment  store  expense  rate  back 
into  the  20’s  again.  Yet  capable 
managements  will  not  lose  sight  of 
this  underlying  problem.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  between  now  and  the  time  the 
next  Controllers’  Congress  rolls 
around,  a  year  hence,  I  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  that  most  of  your  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  taken  up  not  by  the 
kind  of  problems  with  which  you 
have  been  dealing  for  the  last  three 
years  but  rather  by  the  problems  of-, 
taxation,  problems  of  currency  in¬ 
flation,  and  problems  of  possible  un¬ 
sound  government  regulation  by 
means  of  price  control  measures 
such  as  price  maintenance,  anti¬ 
profiteering  acts  and  the  like. 
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surate  with  incr.;ase  in  outgo,  but 
the  picture  presents  an  interesting 
phase  which  should  be  watched. 

Sociological  Inflation 
This  will  arise  in  four  ways: 

1.  Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation 

The  result  of  governmental  entry, 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corjjoration,  into  functions  that  are 
ordinarily  those  of  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country.  As  a  result  of 
being  forced  into  the  posture  of  a 
lender,  the  government  will  ulti¬ 
mately  come  into  possession  of  var¬ 
ious  projects  in  which  it  will  natur¬ 
ally  have  to  have  a  directing  policy. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  government’s 
policy  will  be  to  foreclose  or  to  ac¬ 
quire  businesses  or  properties  but  as 
the  lending  was  of  an  emergency 
nature  to  distressed  projects,  many 
of  the  borrowers  will  need  a  long 
period  of  time  with  which  to  work 
out  their  jiroblems. 

2.  Public  Works 

The  entry  of  the  government  into 
a  huge  campaign  of  public  works, 
the  interesting  e.xperiment  of  the 
civilian  corps,  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project — all  will  involve  a  reversal 
of  the  dominant  policies  heretofore 
regarded  with  disapproval,  i.e.,  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  government  going  into 
business  and  its  encroachment  upon 
private  enterprises. 

3.  The  Farm  Bill 

This  is  a  very  paternalistic  form 
of  government  intervention,  with 
many  interesting  reactions.  With  re- 
prd  to  its  direct  effect  on  prices, 
it  may  be  said  that  this  creates  a 
class  distinction  because  it  will  put 
into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  a 
great  deal  of  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  classes.  I  mention  this 
not  in  criticism  of  the  plan  but  to 
point  out  the  interesting  phase  to 
us  as  merchants — the  creation  of  a 
new  bloc  which  will  have  increased 
spending  power. 

4.  Regimentation 

Regimentation  means  creating  a 
powerful  and  workable  mechanism, 
the  main  purpose  of  which  will  be 
to  remove  unfair  practices  and  wast¬ 
age  in  competition,  thereby  revers¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  anti-trust  legisla¬ 


tion,  which  gathered  momentum  in 
the  days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

When  we  finish  with  a  careful 
reflection  about  these  four  main 
methods  currently  devised  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  deal  for  the  great 
masses  of  Americans,  we  see  a  wide 
avenue  of  inflation.  The  subject 
bristles  with  many  sociological  prob¬ 
lems  not  solely  of  an  economic  or 
political  nature  and  is  interwoven 
with  a  broad  platform  of  purpose, 
in  which  the  government  will  seek 
to  increase  the  standards  of  wages, 
the  conditions  under  which  work  is 
done  and  improve  the  general  well 
being  of  the  wage  earner  as  well  as 
the  farmer.  If  the  new  philosophy 
will  mean  the  avoidance  of  cyclical 
depressions,  the  equilibrium  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption,  at  least, 
the  more  honest  flotation  of  securi¬ 
ties,  the  improvement  in  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  the  workers  in 
terms  of  maximum  hours  and  mini¬ 
mum  wages  and  the  spread  of  em¬ 
ployment,  it  wdll  produce  a  lasting 
economic  *  advantage  and  a  more 
even  demand  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  This  must  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  merchant,  although 
it  involves  some  deflationary  as- 
]iects,  because  of  the  restriction  of 
l)roduction  and  the  consequent  re¬ 
trenchment  which  the  workers  must 
undergo,  with  a  resulting  deflation 
in  their  purchasing  power.  The 
total  advantage  should  far  exceed 
any  disadvantage.  I  think  we  all 
agree  from  an  envisioned  stand¬ 
point  that  the  most  lasting  economic 
reform  will  come  from  the  equil¬ 
ibrium  which  avoids  the  terrific 
swings  upward  and  downward  in 
industry  and  agriculture.  One  of 
the  surest  ways  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  provide  an  even  keel  to  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  remove  to  a  greater 
extent  the  quest  for  the  certainty 
of  life.  Not  only  will  it  build  the 
morale  which  anv  great  country 
needs  but  if  the  tide  of  radicalism 
is  to  be  stemmed,  we  certainly  have 
arrived  at  a  day  and  age  when  an 
able  bodied  person  has  more  than 
a  theoretic  right  to  exchange  his 
willing  labor  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  To  keep  the  reds  out  of  the 
country,  we  will  have  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  the  red. 

What  Effect  Has  International 
Trade  Upon  Our  Price  Level? 

One  of  the  most  important  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  to  be  shaped,  is  the 


relation  to  foreign  nations.  It  is 
difficult  to  enter  into  a  symfwsiim 
upon  the  qualities  and  deficiencies 
of  the  gold  system  and  to  expound 
the  many  contrary  views  as  to 
whether  the  world  can  go  on  with¬ 
out  gold  and  on  how  to  restore  a 
gold  basis.  There  is  a  question 
whether  international  trade  has  all 
the  benefits  claimed  for  it,  but  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  to  effect 
a  lasting  rise  in  the  value  of  goods, 
we  must  have  a  restoration  of  in¬ 
ternational  trade.  When  we  parallel 
the  present  total  export  and  import 
business  compared  with  back  years, 
we  can  understand  some  reasons  for 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  goods.  We 
must  stimulate  the  international 
buying  of  manufactured  goods  in 
fair  volume  at  prices  which  will 
produce  fair  profit  above  the  cost 
of  production.  The  proceedings  of 
the  world  economic  parley  in  which 
there  may  be  some  agreement  hav¬ 
ing  the  ultimate  effect  of  restoring 
uying  power,  must  be  watched  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  There 
must  be  a  balance  not  only  inter¬ 
nally  of  the  character  above  de¬ 
scribed  but  also  something  of  an 
external  balance  obtained  by  using 
foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  foods  and  raw  materials.  There 
will  be  many  interesting  plans  under 
consideration  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Some  deal  with  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  depressed  currencies  in  given 
ratios  and  others  provide  for  re¬ 
turn  of  the  gold  basis.  The  effect 
upon  prices  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  method  used.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  adopted  at  its  meeting  early 
in  May.  The  basic  thought  is  that 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  is 
indispensable,  as  it  is  the  only  in¬ 
ternational  monetary  standard 
which  has  commanded  general  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Its  restoration  and  main¬ 
tenance  will  depend  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  confidence,  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  budgets,  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  foreign  exchange 
and  the  greater  freedom  in  the 
movement  of  goods.  It  is  clear  that 
the  time  has  arrived  in  the  history 
of  international  relations  where,  on 
account  of  easy  communication  and 
transportation,  there  is  some  econ¬ 
omic  sensitivity  which  affects  the 
nervous  system  of  the  entire  world 
so  that  the  misfortunes  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  any  one  or  a  group  of 
major  nations  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  our  destinies.  The  govern¬ 
mental  effort,  therefore,  to  raise  the 
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level  of  world  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties  must  be  followed  with  a  very 
keen  study  and  a  watchful  waiting 
policy.  A  sensible  solution  of  pre¬ 
sent  world  difficulties,  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  reduction  of  inter¬ 
nal  taxation,  removal  of  trade  bar¬ 
rier,  restoration  of  international 
confidence  in  currencies,  removal  of 
wastage  and  hurtful  uncertainties 
involved  in  the  use  of  debased  cur¬ 
rency  in  international  trade,  the 
creation  of  international  confidence 
— all  are  prime  essentials  to  a  last¬ 
ing  business  recovery. 

The  Effect  of  the  New  Era 
Upon  the  Retailer 

(a)  Immediate  Result  of  Inflation 
Upon  the  Retailer 

The  increase  in  price  levels  will 
bring  a  train  of  interwoven  benefits 
and  problems.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  goods  will  favorably  affect 
present  inventories,  although  this 
can  be  abused  and  produce  a  cus¬ 
tomer  reaction.  However,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  right  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  rise  in  commodities 
should  be  experienced  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  who  has  taken  a  drastic 
loss  in  the  continuous  descent  of 
values.  We  spoke  of  the  balance 
necessary  to  be  restored.  The  ideal 
balance  would  be  to  create  a  rise 
in  raw  commodity  values  rather  than 
to  reach  this  stage  by  any  rapid  in- 
''“'•ase  in  the  value  of  fabricated 
products.  The  real  benefit  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumer  power  to  buy, 
through  all  the  methods  outlined, 
and  thereby  to  increase  volume, 
which,  against  the  present  ratio  of 
expense,  will  produce  enough  profit 
without  pyrotechnical  advances  in 
the  value  of  finished  goods.  If  there 
should  ensue  any  rapid  fluctuations 
upward  in  price,  the  result  would 
inevitably  be  the  making  of  com¬ 
mitments  for  advance  purchasing 
and  compel  the  giving  up  of  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  in  vogue  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  In  other  countries  where 
uncontrolled  inflation  produced  vio¬ 
lent  price  movements,  guarantees 
against  lower  prices  were  required 
from  manufacturers  but  its  effects 
were  little  short  of  ruinous,  both 
upon  the  manufacturer  and  distrib¬ 
utor.  The  whole  situation,  there¬ 
fore,  as  to  price  fixing  and  insurance 
against  fluctuation  will  need  con¬ 
stant  watching  and  will  involve  the 
wisdom  of  doing  business  on  a  more 
modest  markup  placing  a  reliance 
upon  the  extension  of  sales  and  the 
normal  increase  in  the  average  sales 


check  rather  than  upon  extravagant 
hope  of  price  increase.  There  is 
need,  therefore,  of  a  continuous 
market  research  in  the  practices  of 
manufacturers  and  there  may  be  a 
point  reached  where  there  should  be 
a  proper  resistance  against  the  in¬ 
crease  of  prices  by  manufacturers. 
Certainly,  a  very  keen  acceleration 
of  buying  by  retailers  will  stiffen  the 
position  of  manufacturers  to  the 
point  where  they  will  attempt  to 
eliminate  cash  discounts  or  rebates 
due  to  volume  purchasing,  which,  of 
course,  the  retailers  will  desire  to 
maintain. 

(6)  The  More  Permanent  Results 

It  is  evident  that  the  effort  to 
create  a  rise  in  the  value  of  goods 
is  perhaps  only  one  of  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  new  era.  Thinking  in 
more  enlightened  terms,  the  under¬ 
lying  fabric  of  the  new  era  deals 
rather  with  the  improved  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  The  definite  intention, 
therefore,  of  the  government  is  to 
engage  in  a  complete  effort  to  do 
those  things  which,  aside  from  in¬ 
volving  huge  mandatory  expendi¬ 
tures  and  consequent  increase  in  the 
currency  structure  and  commodity 
prices,  will  have  a  lasting  influence 
upon  the  life  of  the  everyday  man 
and  woman.  The  social  aspect  of 
the  new  school  of  philosophy  in 
governmental  science  deals,  there¬ 
fore,  with  final  results  which  are 
more  important,  more  durable,  more 
conducive  to  rise  in  the  value  of 
goods,  through  the  improvement  of 
the  general  living  conditions  of  the 
masses,  than  any  improvement  in 
commodity  values  which  may  be 
born  of  artificial  monetary  stimula¬ 
tion.  When  we  as  a  nation  engage 
in  this  effort,  we  build  history,  and 
therefore,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  only  a  questionable  or  par¬ 
tial  value  in  placing  our  feet  upon 
the  ground  of  past  experience.  The 
survival  of  the  future  statesman 
will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  en¬ 
vision  the  complexities  of  these 
problems  and  the  adjustments  which 
this  new’  social  as  well  as  economic 
planning  must  go  through,  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  industry,  agriculture, 
labor  and  international  relations. 
As  part  of  this  gigantic  movement, 
the  retail  industry  will  undergo  the 
same  measure  of  regulation,  the 
same  regimentation  as  to  maximum 
hours  and  minimum  wages,  the  same 
elimination  of  wastage  in  methods 
of  distribution  as  in  other  industries. 
Like  the  good  statesman,  the  good 
merchant  will  have  to  be  alert  to  the 


intricacies  of  the  new  school  of 
thought  and  it  will  mean  constant 
and  watchful  attention  to  the  varied 
reactions  which  this  type  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  produce  if  the  program  is 
seriously  carried  out  by  govern¬ 
mental  design.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
disadvantages  in  the  retailer  giving 
up  singly  or  collectively  a  complete 
measure  of  freedom  and  the  theory 
of  rugged  individualism  may  under¬ 
go  some  rude  shocks,  but  the  ad¬ 
vantages  outweigh  a  partial  loss  in 
liberty  of  action  because,  if  we  can 
collectively  as  a  people  produce  a 
desirable  standard  of  life  for  the 
great  masses  of  people,  the  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  consumer  wants, 
the  steady  gradual  evolution  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  the  continuous  ascent 
in  the  emotions  of  people  to  acquire 
the  better  things  in  life — will  im¬ 
prove  the  volume  of  business  for  the 
distributor,  produce  equilibrium 
which  will  avoid  the  terrific  waste 
of  fluctuation  in  commodity  prices, 
stabilize  the  whole  business  of  dis¬ 
tributing  life’s  necessities  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  order  of  certainty 
w’hich  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  the 
last  five  years.  I  am.  therefore,  very 
interested  from  the  merchants’ 
standnoint  in  the  enlightened  coop¬ 
eration  of  mv  colleagues  and  all  our 
co-workers  in  this  field  of  endeavor 
in  the  fostering  of  government 
effort  within  rational  limitations.  I 
see  it  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  1930- 
1940  decade  to  produce  a  social 
order  liased  upon  respect  for  the 
nVhts  of  all  classes,  and  to  intensify 
the  consciousness  of  power  felt  by 
the  masses  everywhere. 

Customer  Research 

We  have  seen  that  the  farmer  and 
the  wage  earner  under  the  new  or¬ 
der  of  things  should  have  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  buying  power.  Just  what 
will  this  buying  power  mean?  In 
farming  areas  customer  wants  may 
be  different  than  in  urban  areas. 
Every  retailer  will  naturally  desire 
to  l)e  alert  when  the  time  arrives 
for  the  replenishing  of  necessities 
and  the  satisfaction  of  wants.  As 
there  is  no  way  to  measure  just 
what  the  w’hole  scheme  of  things 
will  produce,  any  previous  attempt 
at  customer  analysis  may  not  be  ade¬ 
quate  and  thereby  a  new  science 
may  have  to  be  developed  in  the  art 
of  discovering  what  and  how  to  sell. 

In  the  ascertainment  of  customer 
wants,  there  will  be  a  broad  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  the  extent 
and  type  of  advertising.  Normally, 
advertising  has  in  the  past  been  in¬ 
separably  associated  with  volume. 
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NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 


Make  these  economies  possible 


Reduced  Selling  Costs 

WRITING  sales-checks  by  band,  looking  for  mis¬ 
laid  books  and  pencils,  take  time. 

Where  the  sales-check  is  automatically  written  and 
issued  by  a  National  Cash  Register  and  change  is 
made  on  the  spot,  fewer  salespeople  can  handle  many 
more  customers. 


Reduced  Stationery  Costs 

SALES-SLIPS  are  quite  an  item  of  expense  in  any 
store;  for  they  must  be  made  up  in  large  quantities, 
warehoused  and  insured. 

A  cash  register  has  a  miniature  printing  press  that 
prints  and  issues  the  sales-check,  ready  to  be  wrapped 
in  the  customer’s  package. 


Reduced  Cashiering  Costs 

WITH  a  cash  register  salespeople  make  their  own 
change  and  wrap  their  own  packages,  and  no  cash¬ 
iers  are  required.  Maintaining  cashiers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  change  alone,  is  just  additional  over¬ 
head  expense  in  most  departments. 


Reduced  Auditing  Costs 

WHERE  hand-written  sales-slips  are  used,  thousands 
of  them  are  sent  to  the  auditing  department  every 
day.  This  means  investment  in  adding  machines, 
floor  space  and  salary. 

National  Cash  Registers  tell  at  any  minute  of  the 
day  the  total  sales  by  clerk  and  department  without 
auditing  expense. 


Reduced  Inspection  Costs 

WITH  the  ’’protected  clerk-wrap”  method  of  ’’open 
inspection”  the  entire  operation  of  inspection  is  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  recording  of  the  sale.  No 
inspectors  are  required.  Eliminating  inspectors’ 
desks  and  salaries  again  effect  a  great  saving. 


THE  NATIONALCASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON, OHIO 
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following  the  old  expression  that 
the  tail  goes  with  the  hide.  It  has 
always  been  my  feeling  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  an  overestimated  “it”  that 
its  relation  to  the  pulling  ix)wer  of 
each  dollar  spent  is  faulty  and  that 
the  resumption  of  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  on  the  basis  of  violently 
assuming  a  swift  return  of  buying 
power  or  a  continuous  ascent  in  the 
desire  for  quality,  will  not  prove  to 
be  wise.  Advertising  has  lived 
through  the  inertia  of  a  continuous 
exploitation  of  price  during  the  last 
few  years.  Advertising  has  become 
hackneyed.  As  the  whole  order  of 
social,  economic  and  political  science 
in  its  application  to  life  may  pro¬ 
duce  departures  from  old  methods 
of  thought  and  living,  there  is  need 
for  a  more  graphic  complexion  to 
advertising.  Playing  the  old  sym¬ 
phony  will  not  be  sufficient  and  the 
same  repetition  of  weary  phrases 
about  price  and  quality  will  not  be 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 
In  no  part  of  the  science  of  distrib¬ 
uting  merchandise  through  the  ma- 
•hinery  of  a  department  store,  is 
there  more  room  for  originality, 
which  might  be  defined  as  a  fresh 
l)air  of  eyes. 

The  New  Salescheck 

The  influence  of  increased  sales¬ 
check  and  the  expansion  of  volume 
will  favorably  affect  profit,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  the  expense 
ratio,  as  at  present  contrived,  will 
produce  a  satisfactory  profit  to  the 
new  volume  base,  there  must  be 
some  improvement  made  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  wage  earner  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field  who  has  suffered  a  drastic 
reduction  in  his  or  her  own  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  While  the  revision  of 
these  incomes  will  have  to  await 
signs  of  a  stable  improvement  in 
profits  and  in  the  working  capital 
of  the  retailer,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  there  is  a  necessity  of 
keeping  the  morale  of  the  employee 
in  proper  pace  with  the  workers  in 
other  fields.  It  has  been  my  view 
that  the  stupidity  and  indifference  of 
employees  found  in  metropolitan 
areas  is  induced  largely  by  a  low 
morale  due  to  a  general  pessimism 
about  life  itself,  on  account  of  con¬ 
stant  loss  of  income. 

Customer  Service 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  retail  business  in 
times  of  stress  has  resulted  from  the 
unnecessary  extension  of  customer 
service.  The  subject  is  too  sad  to 
talk  about.  It  seems  regrettable  that 
we  do  not  learn  from  the  experience 


of  the  English  and  French  who  in 
1932  made  a  fair  return  on  capital 
employed,  while  we  were  all  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  the  precipice  with  our 
teeth.  Why  did  they  make  a  profit? 
Because  they  were  sensible  enough 
not  to  expand  their  store  areas  and 
they  did  not  become  unbalanced 
about  the  necessity  of  adding  all 
sorts  of  frills  to  satisfy  the  custo¬ 
mer.  They  have  a  deep  sense  of 
conservatism  rooted  in  their  souls. 
If  the  American  retailer  runs  wild 
by  attempting  to  increase  unneces¬ 
sary  service  in  order  to  get  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  we  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  repetition  of  oper¬ 
ating  losses.  The  curtailment  of 
service  which  we  have  attempted  in 
the  last  few  years,  should  be  the 
order  of  the  day  and  if,  thereby,  the 
cost  of  distribution  can  l)e  lessened, 
an  appropriate  advantage  should  be 
given  to  the  consumer. 

Assuming  that  the  combined 
forces  above  outlined,  will  rejuven¬ 
ate  buying  power  of  those  already 
employed,  create  new  buying  power 
in  the  reemployed  and  raise  sharply 
the  buying  power  of  particular  blocs 
of  the  population,  such  as  farmers 
and  security  holders  who  have 
increased  the  value  of  their  securi¬ 
ties  and  who  can  exchange  frozen 
assets  for  governmental  obligations 
under  the  Farm  Bill  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  Home  Loan  Bill,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  level  at 
which  customer  reaction  will  resist 
undue  advantage  taken  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  in  the  matter 
of  price  fixing.  The  necessity 
exists,  therefore,  for  a  very  close 
study  of  price  levels  and  as  above 
indicated,  there  will  be  a  great 
value  in  the  study  of  price  lines 
which  fit  the  consumers’  pockets 
and  their  new  or  increased  purchas¬ 
ing  ability.  The  lessons  which  we 
learned  during  the  deflationary 
period  of  lagging  behind  a  competi¬ 
tive  position,  can  also  be  applied  to 
this  reciprocal  situation  which  is 
now  involved  in  price  advances. 
The  ascertainment  of  the  popular 
price  lines,  the  concentration  upon 
sales  in  this  connection  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  prices  that  are  in 
prop)er  keeping  with  the  new  situa¬ 
tion,  which  do  not  seek  irrational 
advantages  over  the  consumer  or 
competitor  all  will  require  wise  mer¬ 
chandising  management.  Prices  will 
go  up  faster  than  income,  as  there 
is  a  keen  acceleration  to  price  ad¬ 
vances,  especially  where  inflation 
becomes  general  in  character  and 
certainly  where  it  becomes  in  any 
sense  uncontrolled.  While  we  do 


not  look  forward  to  an  uncontrolled 
inflation,  there  have  been  experien¬ 
ces  which  indicate  that  during  the 
process  of  inflation,  there  is  velocity 
to  price  increases. 

Quality  Deterioration 

The  matter  of  quality  will  have  to 
be  given  consideration,  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation 
to  any  new  strata  of  buying  power, 
but  also  from  the  viewpoint  that  ad¬ 
vantage  will  be  taken  by  some 
manufacturers  of  their  inability  to 
effect  sufficient  increase  in  price 
levels  by  taking  advantage  of  qual¬ 
ity  in  production.  In  other  words, 
there  may  be  many  cases  where 
quality  will  decrease  because  the 
manufacturer  will  not  be  readily 
able  to  increase  price.  All  of  this 
throws  upon  store  management  a 
greater  burden  in  the  selection  of 
sources  of  supply  and  a  constant 
supervision  of  purchases. 

New  Duty  of  Controllers 

Upon  you  who  are  controllers  and 
responsible  for  financial  administra¬ 
tion  of  your  respective  stores,  the 
i:)resent  era  places  new  burdens.  It 
will  not  suffice  if  you  perform  your 
obligation  entirely  through  the  med¬ 
ium  of  arithmetic.  It  is  important 
to  know  ratios  of  overhead.  After 
all  the  task  of  assembling  statistical 
information  can  be  done  by  any 
trained  assistant.  I  have  always 
thought  that  too  much  of  it  is  done 
by  the  controllers,  especially  in 
stores  of  medium  size.  The  really 
important  thing  is  for  you  to  keep 
well  informed  about  major  econ¬ 
omic  changes,  to  have  a  vision  of 
what  will  happen  a  few  months 
hence,  to  conduct  market  research 
and  analysis  of  customer  power  of 
purchasing,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
to  fit  your  store  into  the  life  of  your 
community  and  make  it  part  and 
parcel  of  the  everyday  impulse  of 
the  people  in  your  vicinity  to  im¬ 
prove  their  existence.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  you  need  vision.  You 
need  a  well  balanced  understanding 
of  domestic  and  foreign  problems. 
You  must  have  the  imagination  to 
follow  current  events  and  an  all- 
embracing  desire  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  executives  who  are  obliged 
to  make  decisions  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  your  business.  It  is  only 
by  this  enlargement  of  your  inher¬ 
ent  powers  that  you  can  be  the  type 
of  ideal  controller  which  the  immed¬ 
iate  future  really  needs,  and  make 
a  proper  contribution  to  the  science 
of  retail  merchandising  in  your  day 
and  age. 
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1  ^ULV  ...  A  TYPEWRITER  THAT 
OPERATES  ENTIRELY  FROM  THE  KEYBOARD 


r  at  A  TOUCH  1 
OF  THIS  KEY 

THE  MOTOR 
RETURNS  THE 
CARRIAGE 


Burroughs  service  organization  that  for  years 
has  serviced  electrically -operated  Burroughs 
machines  in  offices  throughout  the  world. 

Call  the  local  Burroughs  office  for  a  demonstration 
— or  write  for  free  illustrated  folder. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


XlERE  is  the  most  important  contribution  to 
typewriter  operation  in  more  than  a  decade  ...  a 
typewriter  in  which  electricity  saves  the  wasted 
energy  and  motion  that  make  typing  so  tiring. 

In  this  new  typewriter  the  motor  does  all  the 
heavy  work — returning  the  carriage,  spacing 
automatically  to  the  next  writing  line,  and 
shifting  to  capitals.  The  keyboard  is  standard. 
There  is  no  new  touch  to  learn.  The  lessening 
of  fatigue  results  in  increased  production. 

This  new  electric  carriage  typewriter  is  guaran¬ 
teed  by  Burroughs.  It  is  backed  by  the  same 
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shall  not  move  as  rapidly  as  the 
other  and  this  shall  lag  behind  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent.  There 
is  no  one  on  this  earth  who  can 
control  human  affairs  as  nicely  as 
that  and  adjust  for  every  single  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  price. 

We  have  run,  parallel  to  this 
effort  to  adjust,  some  very  construc¬ 
tive  forces  which  may  bring  good 
advertising,  which  may  help  the 
public  with  its  consuming  power. 
The  introduction  of  foreign  markets 
iis  one  of  them.  The  clearing  up 
of  the  European  situation,  bring¬ 
ing,  as  it  may,  a  stabilization  of  the 
whole  monetary  system,  is  another. 

International  Aspects 

The  international  aspect  of  our 
affairs  has  been  variously  debated, 
and  in  controversy  there  are  those 
who  feel  it  has  little  importance.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  it  is 
paramount.  After  all,  whether  we 
have  ten  per  cent  of  foreign  trade 
or  whether  we  have  five  per  cent  of 
foreign  trade,  even  if  we  have  one 
per  cent,  it  is  vital  to  have  it,  be¬ 
cause  somewhere  purchasing  power 
is  dependent  upon  the  continuance 
of  that  percentage  of  foreign  trade. 
Figures  are  misleading.  When  it  is 
often  claimed  we  have  ten  per  cent 
in  our  export  market,  we  forget 
that  is  a  general  average.  When 
you  take  cotton  and  other  commo¬ 
dities,  you  may  find  anywhere  from 
thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
modities  produced  are  for  the  ex¬ 
port  market.  When  there  is  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  industrj  it  affects 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  em¬ 
ployees  and  then  it  affects  us  all. 
so  that  the  clearing  up  of  the 
foreign  situation,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  may  increase  our  ex¬ 
port  trade,  is  one  of  the  factors  we 
need  to  watch  carefully,  because 
running  along  with  our  domestic 
readjustment  is  the  international 
readjustment.  While,  as  you  read 
in  the  papers  from  day  to  day,  it 
is  difficult  to  piece  together  all  the 
things  that  are  happening,  I  think 
there  is  running  through  the  foreign 
situation  one  important  current,  and 
that  is  collaboration.  For  several 
years  nations  have  been  independent 
of  each  other  and  have  refused  to 
cooperate.  They  have  played  their 
own  lone  hand.  Now  they  are  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  collaborate,  and  we 


see  signs  of  it  every  day.  That 
collaboration  will  take  the  form  of 
agreements,  it  seems  to  me,  upon 
the  stabilization  of  currency.  It 
will  take,  in  time,  the  form  of 
agreements  to  reduce  armament, 
and  ultimately  it  may  bring  the 
political  trust  in  Europe  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  restoration  of 
confidence  everywhere.  These  forces 
are  working.  We  are  not  overlook¬ 
ing  them  in  any  appraisal  of  the 
economic  situation.  When  they  are 
cleared  up,  when  these  clouds  are 
gone  from  the  skies  of  Europe,  we 
will  regain  the  opportunity  to  sell 
to  Europe,  and  purchasing  power 
will  come  back  to  our  own  people 
through  increased  employment  that 
will  be  given  to  our  people  who 
work  upon  exported  products  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly. 

Domestic  Readjustment 

The  domestic  readjustment  in¬ 
volves  several  other  factors,  too 
numerous  to  expand  upon  at  this 
time,  but  there  is  one  that  is  essen¬ 
tial,  and  it  will  have  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  any  partial  in¬ 
flation  plan.  The  word  “inflation” 
is  used  so  often  to  denote  different 
things  that  I  prefer  in  si^eaking  of 
it  to  use  the  term  “expansion”,  be¬ 
cause  inflation  has  the  meaning  of 
what  Germany  did,  and  inflation 
implies  the  mere  printing  of  money 
without  any  idea  of  redemption  and 
without  idea  that  the  money  will 
ever  be  paid  back. 

It  seems  to  me  that  expansion  of 
our  currency,  following  the  ideal  of 
the  quantity  theory  of  money,  is 
one  thing,  and  it  has  its  advocates 
and  its  champions,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  inflation  is  the  theory 
that  we  must  have  more  money 
available.  But  there  is  another 
school  of  thought  which  in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  rising  in  its 
importance,  and  that  is  the  school 
that  believes  in  the  velocity  of 
money,  the  turnover  of  money  and 
the  introduction  of  those  forces 
which  will  bring  alx)ut  a  higher  vel¬ 
ocity  of  money.  I  lean  rather  to 
that  school.  I  lielieve  we  have  ample 
money,  but  we  do  not  have  the  turn¬ 
over  in  money.  We  do  not  have 
the  volume.  And  that  is  because 
there  is  no  foundation  upon  which 
to  project  a  turnover  in  money  to¬ 
day.  One  of  the  important  things 
that  must  be  attained  l)efore  there 


can  be  turnover  is  what  we  call  con¬ 
fidence,  a  very  nebulous  word,  but 
it  is  essential,  because  people  will 
not  invest  their  earnings  again  in 
l)anks  which  they  think  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  close,  and  people  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  buy  securities  from  companies 
which  they  think  have  not  been 
playing  fair.  So  a  restoration  of 
confidence  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  that  turnover  of  money,  that 
velocity  of  money,  because  without 
capital  you  cannot  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Without  long  time  capital  you 
cannot  carry  on  in  America.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  fact  that  the  bond  market 
for  more  than  three  years  has  been 
closed.  That  is  the  long-term  money 
bank  of  this  country.  Its  doors  are 
closed  as  tightly  as  are  the  doors 
of  many  commercial  banks.  Re¬ 
financing  has  been  impossible.  The 
introduction  of  new  capital  and  the 
taking  up  of  bank  loans  has  been 
impossible  because  there  has  been 
no  investing  banking  market.  It  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  restore  in¬ 
vestment  credit  before  we  can  have 
normalcy  in  American  business  again, 
and  that  will  not  come  until  con¬ 
fidence  has  been  brought  back,  con¬ 
fidence  in  those  who  deal  in  money. 
Many  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  in  Washington  today,  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  take  all  tbe  necessary 
regulatory  steps  that  will  bring  back 
confidence,  are  the  constructive  side 
of  the  picture  and  an  effort,  al¬ 
though  often  sensationalized  and 
appearing  to  be  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose,  toward  the  correction  by  legis¬ 
lation  of  ills  in  our  system. 

Curative  Forces  at  Work 

I  have  the  feeling,  therefore,  if 
we  look  ahead,  in  a  longer  prospec¬ 
tive,  we  can  see  that  all  these  cur¬ 
ative  forces  are  at  work,  and  that 
ultimately  (by  ultimately  I  do  not 
mean  several  years  from  now ;  I 
mean  the  next  two  years)  the  re¬ 
storation  of  confidence  w'ill  come 
and  the  reconstruction  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  have  been  accomplished.  I 
feel  that  looking  ahead  in  even  that 
short  period,  when  compared  with 
a  decade  of  uncertainty,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  last  four  years  of 
uncertainty,  is  something  on  which 
w'e  can  build  more  than  our  hopes. 
We  can  certainly  build  our  plans. 
As  for  the  immediate  future,  in  a 
period  of  readjustment  and  rear¬ 
rangement  it  is  unwise  to  make 
prophesies.  The  fact  that  w’e  know 
we  are  readjusting  and  that  we  see 
the  goal  ahead,  is  the  important 
thing. 
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The  Millinery  department  in  the 
basement  stands  out  as  a  marked 
exception ;  it  was  profitable  to  all 
the  department  store  groups  in 
which  the  data  was  compiled.  This 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  poor 
results  obtained  by  the  main  store 
Millinery  dejiartment,  which  as  has 
already  been  noted  failed  to  obtain 
profits  for  the  typical  store  of  any 
one  of  the  six  groups.  Although 
gross  margins  of  the  basement 
Millinery  departments  were  lower 
than  those  of  the  main  store  Mill¬ 
inery,  onerating  expenses  were  yet 
lower,  thus  resulting  in  profitable 
operations.  The  detailed  tables  fol¬ 
lowing  reveal  that  turnover  of  the 
typical  basement  Millinery  depart¬ 
ment  was  about  50%  higher  than 
turnover  of  the  main  store  Mill¬ 
inery.  The  advantageous  effect  of 
this  high  turnover  rate  on  fixed  ex¬ 
penses  was  the  important  factor  in 
maintaining  low  total  expense. 

The  basement  Coat  department 
sustained  losses  in  all  but  Group  V 
in  1932  in  contrast  to  the  result  in 
1931  which  were  profitable  to  all 
the  department  store  groups.  The 
basement  Dress  departments  sus¬ 
tained  such  heavy  losses  as  noted 
above,  due  to  both  low  gross  mar¬ 
gins  and  high  exjienses.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Coat  department 
the  Dress  department  in  each  of 
the  groups  showed  lower  markons, 
lower  gross  margins  and  higher  ex¬ 
penses. 

In  general,  publicity  expense  for 
the  basement  departments  exceeded 
that  for  the  main  store  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  individual  comparable 
departments. 

Heavy  losses  sustained  by  the 
basement  section  of  Group  I  brings 
up  again  the  question  of  whether 
a  small  store  needs  or  should  have 
a  special,  lower  priced  section. 

The  report  is  replete  with  statis¬ 
tical  data  for  each  of  the  standard 
departments.  This  data  covers 
twenty-eight  phases,  including  the 
following  important  captions,  of 
merchandising  statistics  and  oi>er- 
ating  expenses  for  each  of  the  de¬ 
partments  (except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  data  was  unavailable)  : 

Cumulative  Markon  % 

Markdowns  %  to  Sales 
Stock  Shortage  %  to  Sales 
Workroom  Net  Cost  %  to  Sales 
Cash  Discount  %  to  Sales 
Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 
Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Returns  95'  to  Gross  Sales 
$  Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  Selling  Space 
Age  of  Stock  in  Four  Age 
Classifications 


SAME  VALUE 


LOWER  COST 


2 

3 


50 

SINGLE 

50 

DOUBLE 


LARGE  ROOMS  at  low  prices . . .  each  with  radio, 
servidor,  and  bath-with-shower. 

CONVENIENT  LOCATION . . .  wholesale  gar¬ 
ment,  fur,  millinery,  furniture  and  jewelry  districts 
—and  30  theatres— all  within  5  minutes’  walk! 

• 

IN  THE  NEWLY  DECORATED  RESTAURANT 
DINNER  WITH  DANCING  $1.00 
No  Cover  Charge 

•  — 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  Managar 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

44th  to  45th  Street— 8th  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

••A  RELIANCE  HOTEL" 


Administrative  Expense  %  to  Sales 
Fixed  Plant  and  Equipment  Cost 
%  to  Sales 

Total  Occupancy  Expense  %  to 
Sales 

Newspaper  Space  Cost  %  to  Sales 
Total  Publicity  %  to  Sales 
Buying  %  to  Sales 
Selling  Salaries  %  to  Sales 
General  Selling  Expense  %  to  Sales 
Delivery  Expense  %  to  Sales 
Total  Selling  %  to  Sales 
Total  Operating  Expense  Vc  to  Sales 
The  report  also  furnishes  tables 
of  Goal  figures  which  are  offered 
in  response  to  the  desires  of  those 
stores  which  ordinarily  obtain  re¬ 
sults  more  favorable  than  median. 
The  Goal  figures  may  l)e  said  to  l)e 
the  average  of  the  most  favorable 
25%  of  reported  data.  On  the 


whole,  the  Goal  figures  show  typi¬ 
cal,  creditable  performances  within 
reach  of  a  large  percentage  of 
stores. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  re- 
ixjrt  is  to  provide  retail  executives 
with  departmental  performance 
yardsticks.  The  information  on 
such  items  as  stock  turn,  sales  to 
last  year,  sales  returns,  and  dollar 
sales  per  square  foot  of  selling 
space  should  be  very  helpful  in  sug¬ 
gesting  to  department  heads  and 
other  store  executives  possible  re¬ 
medial  measures,  where  gross  mar¬ 
gin  accomplishment  or  exjjense  ratio 
are  out  of  line  with  the  typical  or 
goal  figures. 
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men  on  a  5)4  day  week  and  re¬ 
duced  the  salaries  accordingly. 
After  this,  as  the  necessity  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses  became  greater,  and 
the  Share-the-Work  idea  took  hold, 
we  began  using  the  five-day  week. 
This  was  first  started  in  our  ware¬ 
houses,  wrapping  and  packing,  and 
marking  and  receiving  departments. 
Then  we  spread  it  to  our  main 
offices,  adjustment  bureau  and  cor¬ 
respondence  office,  and  finally  to  our 
selling  floors.  It  has  been,  however, 
a  perfectly  flexible  tool.  If  a  con¬ 
dition  arose  in  a  certain  department 
that  meant  an  exception  should  be 
made  of  that  department,  or  cer¬ 
tain  ones  in  that  department,  this 
exception  was  made.  There  was, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  beginning  some 
complaint,  at  times,  of  unfairness 
because  some  were  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  shorter  week  and  others 
were  not.  When  it  was  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  exceptions  were  made 
only  where  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  employ  someone  else 
on  the  job,  had  the  regular  em 
ployee  been  required  to  take  the  ad¬ 
ditional  time  off,  this  feeling  of  in¬ 
justice  died  down,  and  the  five-day 
week  became  a  part  of  the  method 
of  operating  during  certain  slower 
periods  of  business. 

In  operating  the  five-day  week  on 
the  selling  floor,  all  days  of  the  week 
are  used  except  Monday.  Of  course 
Saturday  is  used  only  for  such 
departments  as  housefurnishings, 
where  it  is  not  a  busy  day  for  them 
in  off  seasons. 

In  the  non-selling  departments, 
there  are  various  ways  of  working 
the  five-day  week.  The  warehouses, 
for  instance,  do  not  rotate  their  day 
off  but  close  down  entirely  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  In  most  of  the  non-selling 
departments,  however,  days  off 
were  rotated  as  it  is,  of  course,  im¬ 
possible  to  shut  down  many  acti¬ 
vities  for  a  whole  day.  On  certain 
work,  such  as  secretarial,  two  after¬ 
noons  are  taken,  sometimes,  instead 
of  a  whole  day,  and  also  from  noon 
of  one  day  to  noon  of  the  next  is 
chosen  in  some  instances  in  order 
to  clear  certain  work  that  should 
come  thru  daily. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  if  the  five-day  week  is  thought 
of  as  a  flexible  method  to  be  worked 
out  for  the  convenience  of  a  depart¬ 
ment,  there  are  several  ways  of 
operating  it. 

I  believe  there  are  certain  depart¬ 


ments  in  our  store  where  (if  hours 
of  work  remain  as  at  present)  the 
six-day  week  will  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  and  that  only 
during  April,  May,  June,  October, 
November  and  December  will  they 
operate  on  a  six-day  week.  I  do 
not  believe,  either,  that  we  shall 
lose  many  of  these  people  to  other 
concerns  working  on  a  six-day  basis 
as  long  as  our  salaries  for  the  five- 
day  period  are  fair  and  comparable. 
This  method  is  helpful  because  it 
enables  us  to  maintain  a  force  which 
on  a  six-day  basis  can  take  care  of 
our  peak  work,  and  it  insures  jobs 
thru  twelve  months  of  the  year  in¬ 
stead  of  jobs  for  some  of  them  for 
twelve  months  and  some  for  only 
six  months. 

The  general  advantages  in  using 
the  five-day  week  instead  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  force  are  obvious — the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  trained  force,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  of  job  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  the  minimum  hardship 
of  less  income  to  many  compared  to 
total  loss  of  income  to  some.  It 
can  mean  a  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mately  16  per  cent  in  salary  costs 
with  no  reduction  in  people  em¬ 
ployed  and  is  certainly  better  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view  than 
16  per  cent  reduction  in  salary  with 
the  same  working  hours. 

The  five-day  week  of  course  has 
its  disadvantages.  It  is  confusing 
until  it  becomes  a  regular  routine: 
it  is  annoying  to  want  to  see  a 
specific  individual  and  find  it  is  his 
day  off,  and  in  small  departments 
it  is  difficult  and  even  impossible  to 
work.  Some  stores  which  have  tried 
it  claim  that  it  is  irritating  to  cus¬ 
tomers  to  call  for  a  specific  sales¬ 
person  and  be  told  she  is  off  for 
the  day.  This  cannot  be  a  very 
tangible  objection,  however,  as  the 
salesperson  is  out  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  every  day  on  relief  and  for 
lunch,  has  a  vacation  and  certain 
days  of  absence,  and  customers  do 
not  seem  to  be  lost  on  account  of 
it.  It  is,  of  course,  more  difficult 
to  operate  with  highly  technical  or 
specialized  jobs,  but  these  are  not 
very  many  in  a  store.  It  does  re¬ 
duce  the  individual  income,  but  it 
also  reduces  the  hours  of  labor  and 
there  is  some  compensation  in  loss 
of  income  in  this  way,  compared  to 
reduction  of  salary  with  no  reduc¬ 
tion  of  hours. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  operate  from 


the  department  managers’  point  of 
view,  and  they  often  talk  so  much 
about  the  difficulties  and  the  annoy¬ 
ances  that  it  is  abandoned  without 
being  given  a  fair  trial.  It  is,  of 
course,  particularly  difficult  from 
the  floor  superintendent’s  point  of 
view,  and  it  takes  patience,  ingen¬ 
uity  and  tact  to  make  it  work 
smoothly.  However,  if  it  is  once 
accepted  as  a  thing  to  be  done,  and 
the  attendant  fuss  and  kicks  from 
executives  who  find  it  annoying, 
stop,  it  can  work  very  smoothly, 
with  little  perceptible  confusion  and 
no  serious  inconvenience  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

When  the  banks  closed  the  first 
part  of  March  and  there  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  panic  as  to  what 
might  happen,  we  immediately 
swung  into  the  five  day  week  for 
everyone,  and  since  the  routine  was 
well  worked  out,  we  were  assured 
of  an  immediate  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  payroll,  with  an  anticipated 
reduction  in  volume. 

There  is  always  considerable  op¬ 
position  to  executives  on  a  five-day 
week.  There  seemed  to  be  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  taking  an  entire  week  at 
a  time,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
have  time  taken  off  during  the  past 
few  years  tho  many  of  our  execu¬ 
tives  took  their  six  days  a  day  at 
a  time.  It  does  seem  difficult  for 
buyers  to  work  on  a  five-day  week. 
Since  they  need  to  be  in  the  store 
on  Saturday  and  Mondays,  in  the 
sample  room  and  the  market  on 
other  days,  it  is  difficult  to  carry 
out  their  duties  and  make  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  controller,  advertising, 
personnel,  etc.  on  a  five  day  week. 
However,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
poorest  organizers  of  their  time  and 
their  w'ork,  and  this  may  l)e  the  real 
reason  for  the  ofttimes  inefficient 
operation  when  they  are  away. 
With  non-selling  executives,  how¬ 
ever,  who  have  good  organizations, 
it  is  possible  to  work  a  five-day  week 
when  necessary,  with  a  minimum 
of  inconvenience  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  or  executives  in  the  store. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  I  am  not  advocating  a  five- 
day  week,  but  I  am  stating  from 
actual  experience  that  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  reducing  expenses 
and  spreading  jobs,  that  it  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  possible  thing  to  work  out  in 
a  department  store  with  no  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  customer,  and  that  it 
is  much  preferred  by  employees  to 
straight  salary  cuts.  Also  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  of  this  system 
may  be  a  good  preparation  for  prob¬ 
able  future  legislation. 
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What  a  well-known 
Department  Store 
says  about 
Liberty  Mutual 


\*Namc  0)1  Req))est\ 


Prudent,  well-informed  business  men  are  finding  that 
Liberty  Mutual  is  the  insurance  company^  that  more 
than  meets  all  their  requirements  for  strength  and 
financial  security — and  at  the  same  time,  satisfies 
today’s  urgent  need  for  economy. 

By  personal  investigation,  they  have  found  that  they 
can  rely  unreservedly  upon  Liberty  Mutual  because 
of  the  following  facts: 

Liberty  Mutual  is  not  only  the  largest  company 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  but  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  casualty  insurance  companies. 
Resources  and  surplus  are  now  the  largest  in 
Liberty  Mutual’s  history. 

2  Liberty  Mutual  has  continued  to  operate  at  a 
profit  in  excess  of  its  20%  dividend  payments  to 
policyholders.  Net  earnings  have  increased  every 
year — even  during  the  <lepres8ion — reaching  in 
1932  the  sum  of  $4,646,205. 


2  Liberty  Mutual  investments  are  of  the  highest 
grade — well  diversified — and  producing  a  high 
degree  of  basic  strength.  83%  of  all  the  invest¬ 
ments  are  bonds  of  which  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  are  United  States  Government  Bonds. 

Liberty  Mutual's  liquidity  and  profitable  oper¬ 
ations  furnish  the  financial  strength  needed  to 
meet  all  requirements  of  the  present  and  the 
future.  All  Liberty  reserves  are  set  up  on  a  legal 
basis,  and  they  are  greater  than  the  law  requires. 

From  these  facts,  you  can  readily  understand  why 
so  many  merchants  have  learned  to  trust  this  com¬ 
pany  implicitly — and  depend  upon  it  for  savings  with 
absolute  safety. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  find  out  what  Liberty  Mutual 
can  do  for  your  business. 

Assets  $23,957,159 

Surplus  $4,051,491 

Reserves  for  Contingencies  $3,004,037 

Reserves  for  Liabilities  $16,901,631 

(December  31,  1932) 


LIBERTY  ra  mutual 


INSURAN  C  E^=^COM  PAN  Y 


Home  Office — 31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York,  10  East  40th  Street  Chicago,  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  June 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  re<|uest 
is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name  . 

Street  Address  . . . 

City  or  Town  . 

My  Name  . 
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The  Need  For  Merchant  Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


a  chance  to  make  a  success  of 
their  business.  Their  failure  is 
bound  to  be  harmful  to  their 
community,  and  in  their  last  des- 
j^)erate  struggle  they  tear  down 
the  fine  standards  that  other  re¬ 
tailers  would  like  to  uphold. 

In  support  of  this,  consider  the 
fact  that  the  average  life  of  a  re¬ 
tail  establishment  during  prosijerous 
times  was  seven  years,  and  that  to¬ 
day  it  is  of  much  lesser  duration. 
Consider  further  the  fact  that  in 
the  grocery  field  for  examjde,  a 
Government  survey  made  a  few 
years  ago  in  Louisville,  indicated 
that  thirty  grocers  were  going  out 
of  business  there,  through  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  otherwise,  every  month, 
with  the  consequent  loss  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Third — The  type  of  competition  in 
many  communities,  esi)ecially  as 
set  by  the  minority,  is  ruthless 
and  destructive  to  all  merchants. 
Consider  in  how  many  communi¬ 
ties  merchants  keep  on  offering 
items  of  merchandise  l)elow  cost 
and  forcing  other  merchants  to 
follow.  Consider  the  many  un¬ 
necessary  services  they  extend  to 
customers,  and  comj)el  others  to 
follow  to  the  detriment  of  every¬ 
one. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  retailing 
l)egan  to  decline  in  profits  way  lack 
in  1926 — three  years  before  the 
peak  of  prosperity  had  been  reach¬ 
ed? 

Fourth — A  good  deal  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  every  community  has 
been  so  exaggerated  and  some¬ 
times  even  so  dishonest,  especially 
in  the  past  three  years,  that  it 
takes  eight  newspai^er  columns  to¬ 
day  to  do  the  work  of  four  col¬ 
umns  of  several  years  ago.  In 
addition,  customer  confidence  in 
newspaper  advertising  has  sunk 
to  a  low  level. 

Fifth — Standards  Ixjth  for  wages 
and  for  working  conditions  in  re¬ 
tailing  have  fallen  so  low  in  the 
past  two  years  that  many  stores 
have  clerks  working  nine  and  ten 
hours  a  day,  and  in  many  cases 
their  earnings  are  $5.00  a  week 
and  less.  In  this  respect,  retail¬ 
ing  has  done  its  full  share  toward 
the  diminution  of  purchasing 
power. 

How  can  these  evils  be  corrected  ? 
The  answer  seems  clear  to  me.  Con¬ 
trolled  Cooperation  must  be  the 


order  of  the  day  in  distribution,  as 
well  as  in  production. 

If  it  can  be  done  voluntarily — 
so  much  the  better.  If  it  cannot, 
the  Government  must  enter  into  the 
partnership  to  see  that  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  who  have  the  higher 
standards  be  imi)osed  upon  the  min¬ 
ority. 

Is  this  harsh  dwtrine?  Is  this 
dictatorship?  If  it  is,  1  ,  for  one, 
welcome  it.  1  merely  ask  you  t(j 
lojk  at  the  present  chaos,  with  its 
consequent  tremendous  losses  to 
owners  and  its  misery  to  employees, 
to  determine  which  is  the  better 
course  to  follow. 

Controlled  Cooperation — The 
Way  Out 

How  may  such  a  control  be 
effected?  There  is  this  major  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  control  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  control  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Whereas,  in  distribution 
the  control  must  lie  national  in 
scope,  because  the  products  of  many 
of  the  larger  manufacturers  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
the  control  of  distribution — and  by 
that  I  mean  particularly  retailing — 
must  be  lodged  within  the  confines 
of  every  community. 

Therefore  the  starting  point  in 
such  control  must  be  the  setting  u]) 
of  a  Board  for  Retail  Coojjeration 
in  every  sizable  community  in  the 
United  States.  The  purposes  of 
this  Board  would  l)e  to  effect  vol¬ 
untary  cooperation  among  all  re¬ 
tailers  of  its  community,  and  where 
this  is  not  possible,  to  enforce  the 
will  of  the  majority.  Such  a  City 
Board  for  Retail  Cooperation  would 
l)e  responsible  to  a  state  Board, 
which  in  turn  would  be  responsible 
to  a  National  Board. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  the 
National  Board  to  lay  down  the 
broad  principles  of  such  coopera¬ 
tion.  The  State  Board  would  inter¬ 
pret  these  principles  in  terms  of 
State  conditions,  while  the  City 
Board  would  lx;  charged  with  the 
direct  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
such  policies  were  carried  out  by 
individual  merchants. 

Let  us  visualize  the  functions  of 
the  Board  for  Retail  Cooi)eration 
for  the  City  of  Blank.  The  metlKHl 
of  its  selection  could  best  l)e  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  National  Board,  with 
a  uniform  policy  of  selection 
throughout  the  country.  The  first 


edict  of  this  Board  would  be  that 
every  retailer  now  functioning  in 
the  community  would  have  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  for  continuing  in 
business.  It  is  assumed  that  every 
merchant  now  operating  would  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  license. 

Thereafter,  any  retailer  who 
wanted  to  open  a  store  in  any  part 
of  the  community  would  have  to 
apply  for  a  license  from  the  Board 
of  Retail  Cooperation.  He  would 
have  to  prove  to  this  Board  that 
there  was  a  need  in  the  community 
for  the  store,  and  that  there  was 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  he 
could  operate  his  establishment 
l)rofitably  and  pay  decent  wages.  If 
lie  were  unable  to  prove  this  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board,  the 
license  would  be  denied  him.  In 
this  manner  the  Board  would  con¬ 
trol  the  first  and  second  evils  out¬ 
lined  above. 

Its  next  function  would  lie  the 
setting  up  of  standards  of  practice 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
groups.  If,  for  example,  there 
were  ruinous  competition  in  toilet 
goods  or  in  fur  storage  rates,  or 
in  any  of  the  various  services,  a 
jirogram  acceptable  to  the  majority 
would  be  worked  out  with  the  a])- 
jiroval  of  the  Board,  and  the  small 
minority  opposed  to  the  jirogram 
would  have  to  fall  in  line. 

Setting  Up  Standards 

The  third  function  of  the  Board 
would  be  the  supervision,  and  even 
the  censorship  of  all  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity —  a  function  now  performed 
in  a  half-hearted  manner  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  various 
cities — half-hearted  because  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  usually  has 
no  power  to  enforce  its  edicts. 

The  policies  usually  laid  down 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  would  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  guide  to  the  Board  in  its 
control  of  unethical  or  dishonest 
advertising.  Conversely,  if  the 
Board  did  put  a  stamj)  of  approval 
on  the  advertising  of  various  stores 
in  a  community,  customer  confidence 
in  these  stores  would  be  immeas- 
surably  enhanced. 

Finally,  the  Board  would  set  up 
certain  standards  of  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages  in  its  community, 
and  would  have  full  jwwer  to  en¬ 
force  these  standards. 

This  is  the  board  outline  of  such 
a  Board  of  Retail  Coof)eration.  Pic¬ 
ture  similar  Boards  sitting  in  every 
city  of  the  country,  coordinating 
distribution  on  sound,  humanitarian, 
honest  principles — compare  it  with 
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the  chaos  of  today,  and  see  where 
the  choice  lies. 

I  know  that  immediately  as  this 
proposal  is  made,  there  will  lie  two 
great  cries  raised  against  it — one 
from  the  rugged  individualists,  who 
will  say  “This  is  curbing  our  indi¬ 
vidual  rights”,  and  the  second  from 
the  skeptics  who  will  say  that  im¬ 
mediately  such  Boards  are  establish¬ 
ed,  there  will  l)e  graft  everywhere 
and  the  whole  idea  will  come  to 
nothing  as  a  result. 

Of  the  rugged  individualists,  I 
ask  “Is  it  better  to  have  free,  cut¬ 
throat  competition?  Is  it  l)etter  to 
let  any  fly-by-night  retailer  oix.*n  a 
store  anywhere  he  jileases,  and  drag 
down  your  standards?  Is  it  Injtter 
that  there  be  too  many  stcjres,  so 
that  none  make  any  money,  or — is 
it  better  that  a  few  individuals  ixt- 
haps  be  hurt,  and  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  profit?” 

If  we  continue  the  way  we  have 
been  going,  matters  can  only  grow 
worse.  As  Henry  Ford  said  so  ad¬ 
mirably  in  a  recent  advertisement. 
“Up  to  March  4,  1933,  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  out  of  the  de¬ 
pression  by  going  backward  over 
the  roads  we  have  traveled  before. 
This  seemed  to  have  failed  utterly. 
We  must  now  go  forward  through 
the  depression,  and  tread  new 
ground.” 

To  the  second  group,  who  are 
afraid  of  the  corruption  that  might 
ensue  from  such  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  I  say  this:  “Up  to  now  your 
alarm  has  been  well  founded.  The 
term  ‘politician’  in  America  has 
l)een  a  term  of  opprobrium.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
a  remarkable  change  of  public  atti¬ 
tude  toward  our  politicians.  We 
have  been  demanding  more  from 
them  than  ever  before.  We  have 
been  insisting  on  our  rights  to  have 
a  say  in  taxation  more  than  ever 
l)efore,  and  we  have  l)een  particu¬ 
larly  insistent  upon  knowing  how 
tax  money  was  to  be  sj^nt. 

If  we  are  to  throw  up  our  hands 
at  a  new  idea  that  promises  to  lead 
the  way  out,  merely  liecause  some 
men  in  the  past  have  not  been  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  public  trust,  then  we 
might  just  as  well  throw  up  our 
hands  in  complete  despair  and  give 
up  the  ghost.” 

Our  only  ho[)e  it  seems  to  me 
lies  in  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
everybody  for  a  new  kind  of  leader- 
shi]) — politically  and  economically. 

leadership  of  men  who  are  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  trusts — of  men  whose 
motivation  is  the  common  goo<l 
rather  than  personal  gain.  We  must 


THERE  ARE  STATLER  HOTELS  IN 
Boston  •  Buffalo  •  Glevelan9  •  O)elroil  •  Si.  .^ouis 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  Statler  in  New  York 


not  only  put  our  faith  in  such  lead¬ 
ership,  but  we  must  demand  it  and 
treat  ruthlessly  those  who  do  not 
live  up  to  its  standards. 

I  l)elieve  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  dawn — of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  I  believe 
that  some  day  we  will  look  back 
on  the  era  of  rugged  individualism, 
and  consider  it  every  bit  as  civilized 
as  the  era  of  the  cave  man.  when 
men  stood  up  and  fought  with  clubs 
until  the  weaker  succumbed,  and 
the  stronger  was  hailed  as  a  hero. 
Some  day  the  era  of  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism  will  l)e  considered  equally 
barbarous. 


The  New  Deal  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  coming  on  at  a  pace 
more  rapid  than  any  of  us  dared 
dream.  Very  soon  the  control  of 
production  will  be  under  way.  I 
cannot  see  how  we  are  going  to 
control  production  if  we  do  not  also 
control  distribution — particularly  re¬ 
tailing.  One  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  New  Deal  as  the  other.  Only 
by  intelligent  control  and  planning 
of  the  two,  hand-in-hand,  can  we 
hope  to  make  strides  toward  a  plan¬ 
ned  economy,  wherein  lies  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  our  present  economic  ills, 
and  upon  which  are  now  pinned 
the  hopes  of  humanity. 
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Restriction  of  Free  Delivery  Service 


{Continued  from  page  50) 


cents  is  made.  (No  charge  is  made 
to  points  in  the  downtown  business 
district,  the  North  Side  business  dis¬ 
trict  and  all  railroad  stations.)  Be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  first  street 
car  fare  zone,  a  charge  for  trans- 
lx>rtation  may  l)e  added  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  charge. 

There  are  some  places  which  can 
be  conveniently  reached  only  by  bus, 
requiring  a  25  cent  fare  each  way. 
When  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
amount  to  be  charged  to  a  customer, 
consult  the  City  Shipper. 

A  record  of  special  deliveries 
sent  from  our  store  and  service 
warehouse  from  October  1,  1932  to 
March  31,  1933,  shows  that  84  per 
cent  of  the  total  was  by  Ixjy  and 
16  per  cent  by  truck. 

In  our  store  all  special  deliveries 
are  charge<l  either  to  the  customer 
or  to  the  department  responsible  for 
making  the  special  delivery  service 
necessary.  This  has  very  substan¬ 
tially  reduced  the  number  of  special 
deliveries  due  to  the  fault  of  de- 
|)artments  and  has  correspondingly 
reduced  the  number  of  “specials” 
requested  by  customers. 

Form  No.  4 

ta»to  COM  to  to  st 

SPECIAL  DELIVERY  RECORD 

THIS  SIDE  TO  BE  FILLED  IN  BY  CITY  SHIPPER 


COOOS  RECEIVED  BY  SPECIAL  DELIVERY  SHIPPER 


DATE  |a.m.  Time  P.M. 


HO«  SENT  Time  sent 


P.  P.  I  BOY  I  TRUCK  I  A.  M.  |  P.  M. 


COST  OF  DELIVERY 

boy's  TIME  j  CAR  FARE  |  TOTAL 

I  I  I 

.....MRS  I  COST^ _ I  I 


IF  SENT  BY  TRUCK,  INDICATE  KINO  OF  TRUCK 
FORD  I  PACKAGE  |  BULK  |  TIME  REQUIRED 


MILES  TRAVELED  I  RATE  PER  MILE  |  TRUCK  COST 


TIME  &  CAR  FARE  |  SIGNATURE  OF  SHIPPER 
CHARGED  TO  DEPT.! 

I 


NOTE  TO  SHIPPER:  if  special  oelivei.y  cost 

IS  TO  BE  CHARGED  TO  A  DEPARTMENT,  ENTER  TMj 
AMOUNT  OF  THE  CHARGES  IN  THE  SPACE  PKOVIDED 
ON  THE  other  side  of  THIS  CARD. 


We  find  it  helpful  to  keep  a  record 
of  special  deliveries  (both  those 
paid  for  by  customer  and  those 
charged  to  departments),  indicating 
by  merchandise  groups  the  depart¬ 
ments  responsible  for  the  special  de¬ 
liveries. 

C.  O.  D.  i 

On  C.  U.  D.  transactions,  a  de¬ 
posit  of  one-tenth  the  amount  of 
purchase  is  required  on  each  trans¬ 
action,  with  a  minimum  deposit  of 
50  cents.  No  deposit  is  required  on 
telephone  or  mail  orders  to  be  sent 
C.  O.  D. 

It  might  seem  as  though  there  is 
an  undue  discrimination  between 
telephone  and  mail  order  customers 
from  whom  no  deposit  is  reipiired 
and  the  customer  who  comes  into 
the  store  and  is  required  to  make  a 
deiHjsit.  To  this  our  answer  is  that 
people  who  go  to  the  trouble  of 
telephoning  or  writing  to  have  mer¬ 
chandise  .sent  C.  ( ).  D.  are  usually 
bona  fide  customers  (probably  un¬ 
able  to  come  to  the  store  and  might 
otherwise  patronize  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  store)  and  returns  from  these 
sources  are  negligible  and  usually 
for  a  good  reason. 

Two  saleschecks  are  required 
when  a  deposit  is  made — a  C.  O.  D. 
check  for  the  merchandise  showing 
the  total  purchase  price  less  deposit, 
and  a  cash  check  for  the  deposit. 

A  deposit  on  C.  U.  D.’s  has  been 
required  by  all  Pittsburgh  stores 
since  September  1917.  The  original 
deposit  was  25  per  cent  but  this  was 
later  reduced  to  10  per  cent. 

Believing  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
review  some  of  the  past  C.  O.  D. 
figures,  I  have  made  a  study  of  the 
years  1912  to  1916  inclusive, 
which  was  before  we  required  a 
deposit  on  C.  O.  D.’s,  and  the  last 
five  years,  1928  to  1932  inclusive. 

We  find  our  Average  Yearly 
C.  0.  D.  Deliveries  for  the  early 
period  were  115,038  and  for  the 
latter  period,  36,786. 

The  Average  Yearly  Value  of 
C.  O.  D.  Merchandise  sent  out  for 
the  first  period  was  $307,614  and 
for  the  latter  period,  $229,080,  or  an 
Average  Unit  Price  of  $2.67  for  the 
first  period  and  $6.23  for  the  latter. 
This  difference  in  average  sale,  of 
course,  can  l)e  explained  by  the  price 
levels  of  the  various  commodities. 
The  average  C.  O.  D.  transaction 
for  the  year  1932  was  $3.57. 

The  Average  Yearly  Per  Cent  of 
C.  O.  D.  Merchandise  Actually  Re¬ 
tained  and  Paid  for  by  the  customer 


compared  with  the  C.  0.  D.  Mer¬ 
chandise  Originally  Purchased  and 
Sent  was  70  per  cent  for  the  first 
period  and  55  per  cent  for  the  latter 
l)eriod.  For  the  year  1932  it  was 
77  per  cent. 

I'hese  figures  show  that  the  av¬ 
erage  yearly  number  of  C.  O.  D.  de¬ 
liveries  for  the  latter  period  was 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  the 
early  period;  whereas,  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  for  the  latter  per¬ 
iod  was  approximately  74  per  cent 
of  the  first  period. 

I'he  per  cent  of  C.  O.  D.  trans¬ 
actions  to  total  store  transactions 
for  1932  for  three  Pittsburgh  stores 
reporting  is  0.9,  1.47  and  1.71. 

The  relationship  of  C.  0.  D.  Mer¬ 
chandise  Purchased  and  Sent  to 
Store’s  Total  Volume  of  Sales  dur¬ 
ing  1932  for  five  Pittsburgh  stores 
reporting  is  as  follows:  1.1,  1.71, 
1.82,  2.01,  and  2.66. 

I'he  per  cent  of  C.  O.  D.  Trans¬ 
actions  Returned  to  C.  O.  D.  Trans¬ 
actions  Sent  Out  -  in  1932  by  the 
stores  re]M)rting  varies  from  9.1  to 
29.88. 

'Fhe  high  percentage  of  C.  C).  I). 


^  s 

^  SPECIAL  DELIVERY  AUTHORIZATION  R 

OEPT.  I  CLERK  I  TIME  SOLO 

I  {date  |hour 


PROMISED  TO  REACH  CUSTOtMER|  TIME  LEFT  DEPT. 
DATE  |a.M.  |p.M.  (date  | HOUR 


SERIAL  NUMBER  OF  SALESCHECK  | AMOUNT  CHARGED 
SHOWING  THE  SPECIAL  OELIVERt|tO  CUSTOAAER  FOR 
CHARGE  TO  CUSTOMER  j SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


SEND  TO _ 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER  | 

_ }  . 

KIND  OF  MERCHANDISE _ 


VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


TRANSACTION:  cash . .  charge c.  o.  o _ 

REASON  FOR  SENDING  SPECIAL  (GIVE  IN  DETAIL) 


IF  NOT  charged  to  CUSTOMER  | 'AMOUNT  CHARGED* 
GIVE  NUMBER  OF  DEPARTMENT  TO  |  TO  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
BE  CHARGED  FOR  SPECIAL  DELY. {SPECIAL  DELIVERY 

jt 

NOTE:  BE  SURE  this|  signature  of  flooraun 
SIDE  IS  completely! 
filled  in  before  I 

SEND  I  no  to  SHIPPER!  WRlTi  rami  in  pull 

'THIS  SPACE  WILL  BE  FILlto  IN  BY  CITY  SHIPPER 

Form  No.  5 
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Delivery 


returns  in  our  store  can  be  attributed  to  what  we  call 
“C.  O.  D.  exchanges.”  For  example,  if  a  customer 
buys  a  rug  for  cash  and  later  wishes  it  exchanged  for 
another  one,  we  send  out  the  second  one  C.  O.  D,  and 
credit  the  original  rug  as  a  C.  O.  D.  return.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  drawback  charge  sales  are  frequently  changed  to 
C.  O.  D.’s  by  the  Credit  Department  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sent  to  the  customer  and  later  transferred  to 
“charge”  after  the  customer  has  made  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Credit  Department.  A  recejit  an¬ 
alysis  of  C.  O.  D.  returns  in  our  store  (covering  a  re¬ 
latively  short  period)  would  indicate  that  the  percent¬ 
age  of  returns,  other  than  those  due  to  C.  O.D.  ex¬ 
changes  and  drawbacks,  is  approximately  3.1  per  cent. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that,  since  requiring  a 
deposit  on  C.  O.  D.’s,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our 
personnel  in  the  C.  O.  D.  and  Delivery  Departments 
to  a  very  large  degree  and  also  effect  a  saving  in  the 
number  of  trucks  needed. 

And,  while  we  may  have  lost  some  C.  C).  D.  business, 
we  undoubtedly  have  more  than  offset  this  by  the  l;Tge 
savings  due  to  cutting  out  the  abuse  of  the  C.  0.1). 
privilege. 

In  judging  the  percentage  of  C.  O.  D.  business  with 
a  store’s  total  business,  we  must  necessarily  keep  in 
mind  the  relationship  between  cash  and  charge  sales, 
the  type  of  store,  the  amount  of  its  average  sale,  etc. 
However,  we  found  our  store  (with  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  charge  business)  was  suffering  proportionately 
as  much  from  the  abuse  of  the  C.  O.  D.  privilege  as 
stores  that  were  doing  over  50  i)er  cent  cash  business. 
In  other  words,  the  C,  O.  D.  abuse  was  prevalent  in 
all  Pittsburgh  stores  in  varying  degrees,*  sufficient  to 
justify  putting  a  check  on  it.  which  they  are  doing  by 
the  deposit  method. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

CONTROLLER— OFFICE  MANAGER 

Aggressive,  thoroughly  modern,  outstanding  ability ;  fifteen 
years  experience  with  chain  and  department  store  organizations 
in  every  phase  of  retail  control,  accounting  and  office  manage¬ 
ment  work;  highest  credentials;  salary  secondary.  F-48-33. 

CONTROLLER 

Qualified  to  accept  position  as  controller  in  medium  size 
stores,  or  assistant  or  department  head  in  office  of  large  store. 
Thoroughly  conversant  with  retail  method  of  accounting,  ex¬ 
pense  and  merchandise  budgets.  F-SO-33. 

GENERAL  OR  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Many  years  experience  as  store  executive,  merchandise 
manager,  buyer  of  main  floor  merchandise;  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  modern  merchandising  and  sales  promotion  methods; 
good  personality;  aggressive.  F-47-33. 

ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

Knows  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  writes  selling  copy, 
makes  better  than  average  layouts,  and  believes  in  planning 
ahead.  Has  executive  ability,  can  give  and  take  orders,  good 
qrg^izer,  pleasing  personali^,  wears  well  with  an  organiza- 
hori,  can  make  good  talk  in  public.  All  of  above  backed  up 
by  unquestioned  references.  F-Sl-33. 


Keep  this  woman 
in  a  buying  humor 

She  is  the  purchasing  agent  for  a  family.  She  must 
buy  not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for  her  children 
and  her  husband.  She  must  visit  several  widely  sep¬ 
arated  departments  to  find  the  things  she  needs  and 
wants.  How  easy  is  it  for  her  to  get  to  these  depart¬ 
ments  in  your  store? 

We  suggest  that  you  keep  her  in  a  buying  humor 
by  bringing  departments  close  together  through  sci¬ 
entifically  planned  vertical  transportation  facilities. 

From  its  years  of  work  with  department  store 
transportation  problems,  Otis  Elevator  Company  has 
developed  a  rating  of  transportation.  This  rating  is 
known  as  density  ratio;  that  is,  the  ratio  between 
number  of  customers  which  can  be  taken  above  the 
ground  floor  per  hour  and  total  selling  space  of  these 
upper  floors.  Otis  will  be  glad  to  determine  free  of 
charge  density  ratio  of  your  building.  It  will  form 
the  basis  for  definite  and  practical  recommendations 
concerning  store  traffic  and  transportation  facilities. 

This  study  will  cover  not  only  arrangement  of 
elevators  and  escalators,  but  also  location  of  various 
departments,  arrangement  of  departments  adjacent 
to  escalators,  etc.  Drawings  will  be  submitted  giving 
suggestions  for  architectural  and  artistic  treatment 
of  escalator  balustrading.  Elimination  of  dead  spots 
will  be  given  special  consideration  with  relation  to 
location  of  transportation  facilities. 

Telephone  your  local  Otis  office  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  survey  by  Otis  headquarters.  It  is 
entirely  free  and  will  not  in  any  way  obligate  you. 

elevator 
W  1  COMPANY 


MODERN  STORE  BUILDING  FOR  RENT 

A  five  story  building,  located  in  large,  progressive 
Ohio  City,  available  for  rent.  Structure  occupies  corner 
.location,  138  ft.  x200  ft.  Adjacent  to  the  store  premises, 
separated  by  a  passageway  19  ft.  wide,  is  a  three  story 
modern  garage,  with  a  frontage  of  134  ft.  Garage 
joined  to  store  structure  by  a  bridge.  Excellent  window 
display  facilities  and  good  retail  location.  For  further 
information  address  THE  BULLETIN. 
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Merchandising 


Changes  in  Consumer  Purchasing  Power 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


which  they  are  holding  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  rises  in  price.  Only  the 
events  of  the  coming  six  months 
can  tell  us  whether  this  has  been  a 
wise  procedure  or  not.  Most  mer¬ 
chants  believe  that  it  has  been,  and 
that  there  will  be  an  inevitable  and 
sharp  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  they  have  bought. 

1  think  the  answer  to  this  is  not 
particularly  difficult.  We  would,  of 
course,  be  fools  not  to  appreciate 
such  merchandise  to  the  proper  re¬ 
tail  level  as  of  the  date  it  is  placed 
on  sale.  In  other  words,  if  a  mer¬ 
chant  owns  sheets  at  a  wholesale 
price  that  would  enable  him  to  retail 
them  today  at  let  us  say  89  cents, 
and  it  those  same  sheets  could  only 
be  bought  in  October  or  November 
at  a  wholesale  price  which  would 
force  the  retail  price  up  to  perhaps 
$1.19,  he  should  price  his  goods  at 
that  figure.  And  I  think  there  is  a 
caution  here.  We  always  have  fine 
dreams  alxjut  marking  goods  up, 
but  in  my  experience  1  have  rarely 
seen  any  substantial  amount  of 
this  pleasant  operation.  Wherever 
the  accounting  operations  permit, 
it  would  seem  wise  to  hold  such 
goods  at  cost  or  even  at  fictitious 
markup  to  be  certain  that  there  is 
no  temptation  to  give  them  away 
when  placed  on  sale. 

But  one  may  ask  if  it  is  felt  that 
89  cents  or  a  price  somewhere  in 
that  neighborhood  is  a  proper  one 
for  sheets,  today,  considering  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  customers ; 
and  if  that  purchasing  power  will 
not  have  materially  increased  by  the 
time  the  goods  are  placed  on  sale. 
How  can  we  hope  to  get  $1.19  for 
the  present-day  89  cent  sheets? 

Well,  the  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  we  sell  some  sheets  today  at 
$1.19  and  at  various  higher  price 
levels — so  that  these  goods  could 
be  placed  on  sale  at  that  price,  and 
then  if  necessary  new  goods  will 
have  to  be  bought  in  the  market  in 
October  or  November,  of  frankly 
inferior  grade,  to  retail  at  the  lower 
price  levels. 

I  am  afraid  that  much  of  what  I 
have  said  may  sound  as  though  I, 
for  one,  am  not  particularly  optimis¬ 
tic  about  the  Fall  outlook.  I  don’t 
feel  in  such  a  mood  at  all.  I  am 
only  convinced  that  we  must  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  any  pleasant  vagaries  as  to 
sharply  rising  purchasing  power, 
and  must  make  our  increases  in 
price  gradual  and  very  cautious. 


Of  course,  we  know  that  through 
all  this  period  there  has  been  much 
purchasing  power  that  has  been 
dammed  up  through  uncertainty, 
doubt,  and  misapprehension.  And 
here  I  think  lies  the  greatest  possi¬ 
bility  for  a  rapid  increase  in  con¬ 
suming  power.  We  must  recall  that 
a  very  large  and  substantial  projxjr- 
tion  of  our  people  have  been  well 
and  gainfully  employed  through  this 
entire  period. 

The  savings  banks,  to  their  sor¬ 
row,  are  crowded  with  money.  Now 
with  the  definite  legalization  of  cur¬ 
rency,  with  all  of  the  brave  and 
undoubtedly  sound  moves  of  the 
Administration  to  clear  the  air  of 
doubt  as  to  the  future,  the  people 
who  have  money  to  spend  will  un¬ 
questionably,  in  my  opinion,  start 
buying  goods.  They  will  buy  them 
for  two  reasons.  First,  because  a 
certain  number  of  prudent  thinking 
individuals  will  decide  that  they 
should  lay  in  goods  for  the  future 
as  against  continued  increases  in 
prices ;  but,  more  important,  be¬ 
cause  the  g^eat  mass  of  people,  feel¬ 
ing  reasonably  secure  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  industry  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  year,  will  decide  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  gloom  and  will 
want  to  enjoy  themselves  again. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  our  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  unusually  good  in 
many  commodities  that  are  utterly 


a  framed  picture  of  an  assortment 
of  sweaters.  The  color  of  the  items 
shown  brought  them  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  against  the  tinted  surround¬ 
ings. 

Altman’s  had  an  interesting  sum¬ 
mer  wear  window  displaying  linen 
suits  and  accompanying  hats  and 
furnishings  in  an  impressive  ar¬ 
rangement.  There  is  not  enough 
variation  in  linen  suits  to  do  much 
with  them  in  a  display,  so  Altman’s 
made  the  setting  and  the  large  back¬ 
ground  panel,  carrying  a  crayon 
sketch  of  a  man  dressed  in  appro¬ 
priate  summer  apparel,  the  atten¬ 
tion  getter.  The  card  in  the  win¬ 
dow  read,  “Millions  for  suffocation, 
$13.00  for  comfort.  Linen  suits 
that  wash.’’  Panama  hats  and  other 
summer  accessories  were  included 
in  the  display. 

A  striking  window  display  of 


frivolous  and  in  which  we  have  seen 
a  marked  shrinkage  during  the  past 
few  years.  Such  merchandise  as  we 
all  know  is  usually  highly  profit¬ 
able,  carrying  a  high  markon  and 
showing  a  quick  turnover.  I  should 
think  with  a  feeling  of  renewed  op¬ 
timism  everywhere  that  our  Christ¬ 
mas  trade  ought  to  be  unusually 
satisfactory  in  almost  every  line. 

You  must  recall  that  throughout 
the  depression  the  newspapers  have 
quite  universally  tried  to  take  a 
most  optimistic  attitude.  As  the 
Managing  Editor  of  one  of  New 
York’s  great  dailies  said  to  me 
alx)ut  a  year  ago,  “When  a  com¬ 
pany  passes  its  dividends  or  shows 
a  huge  operating  deficit,  that  isn’t 
‘news’  any  more ;  but  when  a  com¬ 
pany  shows  a  good  profit  and  de¬ 
clares  its  dividend — that  is  ‘news’ 
and  I  do  my  best  to  play  it  uj)  over 
the  other  kind  of  information.’’ — 
Despite  this  attitude,  they  haven’t 
l)een  able  to  keep  gloom,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  depressing  factors  even 
off  the  front  page. 

Now  in  the  last  90  days  there  has 
been  a  complete  reversal  of  this. 
They  have  found  so  many  tremend¬ 
ously  encouraging  indices  in  busi¬ 
ness,  that  the  American  press  fairly 
exudes  optimism  and  renewed  faith. 
This  will  have  a  great  effect  ui)on 
the  morale  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  will  result  in  my 
judgment — so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  a  much  happier  Fall  Sea¬ 
son  than  we  have  had  in  the  past 
4  years. 


summer  sportswear  at  Best  &  Com¬ 
pany  coupled  itself  with  the  vogue 
of  white  in  women’s  wear.  Against 
a  background  of  light  blue  and  be¬ 
tween  pillars  and  awning  striped  in 
blue  and  white  candy  stripes,  ap¬ 
peared  cut-out  figures  showing 
swimming,  dress,  sports  and  formal 
wear,  all  in  white.  Along  with  the 
garments  were  shown  good  photo¬ 
graphs  of  models  wearing  them. 
“The  vogue  of  white  has  its  mas¬ 
culine  side,  too,  for  men  like  white 
linen  suits,  white  linen  mess  jackets, 
white  bathing  accessories,  white 
tennis  costumes,’’  stated  the  window 
card. 

The  store  that  devotes  liberal 
window  display  space  to  summer 
suits,  and  has  the  enterprise,  im¬ 
agination  and  initiative  to  push  its 
summer  wear  business,  will  attract 
this  profitable,  seasonal  men’s  trade. 


Widespread  Acceptance  of  Men’s  Summer  Wear 

{Continued  from  page  105) 
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Retailing  Problems 


Which  Shall  It  Be — 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

can  bring  but  one  result — control  of 
business  by  law. 

Let  us  be  frank  alxmt  the  matter. 

( )rganizc(l  business  has  clone  a 
pretty  iX)or  job  of  self -regulation 
in  the  past.  Had  it  done  a  good 
job,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
.Sherman  Act,  many  of  our  present 
difficulties  would  never  have  come 
to  |)ass. 

Business  in  general,  and  retail¬ 
ing  in  i)articular,  must  not  and  will 
not  fail  in  the  great  opportunity  that 
has  been  offered  it.  We  are  striving 
for  something  more  than  business 
improvement.  We  are  striving  for 
the  right  to  put  our  own  house  in 
order,  free  from  price-fixing  laws, 
censorship  regulations  and  other 
legislative  fiats  that  cannot  help  but 
hamper  honest  business.  We  are 
fighting  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  important  principle  in  the 
life  of  our  nation  today — for  the 
supremacy  of  indhddnatism  oz’er 
paternalism. 

Retailing's  Course  of  Action 

And  now  for  a  specific  course  of 
action.  It  seems  to  me  that  our 
course  is  clearly  charted.  Retail¬ 
ing’s  first  step  (a)  should  be  the 
adoption  of  fair  practice  ccxles  gov¬ 
erning  predatory  price-cutting,  de- 
•structive  advertising  and  miscellan¬ 
eous  abuses,  such  as  the  returned- 
goods  evil. 

The  next  step  (b)  should  be  to 
cooperate  with  manufacturing  and 
other  industries  to  eliminate  unfair 
practices  in  the  functioning  between 
producer  and  distributor.  In  this 
connection,  the  services  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Trade  Relations  Council  can 
l)e  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  next  step  fc)  should  be  the 
promulgation  of  proper  minimum 
wage-scales  and  schedules  of  work 
for  retail  employees  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  our  country. 

'-  The  final  step  (d)  should  be  to 
deal  suriimarily  with  those  within 
our  craft  wffio,  in  the  language  of 
I’resident  Roosevelt,  represent  “the 
unfair  10  jier  cent  of  an  industry 
who  can  otherwise  compel  the  fair 
90  per  cent  to  meet  their  unfair 
conditions.”  These  outlaws  should 
be  branded  as  such  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  until  such  time  as  they 
mend  their  ways  when,  after  due 
punishment  has  l)een  administered, 
all  should  be  forgiven. 


COMIj^C 
TO  XEW 


platform  is  sufficient,  or  just  a  floor 
platform  can  be  used. 

The  bottom  set-up  indicates  an¬ 
other  display  idea.  I  suggest  the 
use  of  both  shelf  displayers,  one  on 
the  right  side  of  the  window,  one  on 
the  left  side  of  the  window ;  the 
shelves  are  nested  and  placed  on 
definite  right  and  left  angles  to  the 
window  glass.  The  shelves  will  dis¬ 
play  merchandi.se  accessories.  The 
placement  of  the  figures  is  also  in- 


YORK? 


dicated.  A  display  platform  is  used ; 
a  twelve  inch  platform  would  be 
used  if  the  window  merchandises 
clothing ;  a  two  inch  platform  or 
just  a  floor  plaque,  would  be  used 
if  the  display  merchandises  ready- 
to-wear — ^the  displayman  will  of 
course  govern  the  height  of  these 
display  platforms  by  the  height  of 
his  window  floor  from  the  side-walk 
level ;  the  higher  the  window  floor, 
the  lower  the  platform. 


Siop  at  a  SEW  HOT  EL— 

Absolutelff  So  Pt^mium  in  Pried 

Enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  sunshiny 
outside  room  with  bath  .  .  .  every 
modern  convenience  .  .  .  Radio  that 
enables  you  to  select  your  program ; 
Circulating  Ice  Water;  Servidor; 
and  every  other  service-superiority 
of  a  New  Hotel.  Night-time  quiet 
. . .  specially-designed  mattresses  . . . 
crisp,  fresh  linen  .  .  .  insure  sound 
sleep.  Three  delightful  restaurants, 
including  an  attractive  Coffee  Shop, 
serve  you  most  delicious  food  at 
very  modest  prices. 

Next  time  you  visit  New  York,  stop 
at  a  NEW  Hotel — the  Governor 
Clinton.  You’ll  enjoy  it! 

^  HOTEL  • 

GoveryorClixtox 

€.  W.  RAMSEY,  MANAGER  wanm 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
YEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 


Ad-Windows 

{Contiued  from  page  89) 
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RESUME 


The  farreaching  changes  in  business  methods  which 
will  be  apt  to  result  from  the  passage  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  can  only  be  foreseen  in  their 
general  outlines  at  this  time.  Association  executives 
and  the  special  committee  of  merchants  are  constantly 
and  carefully  studying  developments.  The  chief  fea¬ 
tures  are  outlined  in  the  Editorial  columns  of  this  issue. 
{See  page  7) 

President  Hahn  j)oints  out  some  of  the  chief  essen¬ 
tials  for  a  Retailer's  Code.  (See  page  16) 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  observed  events  in  Washington 
from  a  front  row  seat  for  many  years,  and  his  com¬ 
ments  throw  light  on  developments  in  National  and 
International  affairs.  (Sec  page  19) 

“News  and  Views  of  Fashion”  gives  helpful  tips  for 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  merchandisers, 
based  on  the  latest  developments  in  the  Fashion  field. 
(See  page  23) 

The  Harvard  Report  does  not  make  cheerful  read¬ 
ing  but  Prof.  McNair  ends  his  analysis  of  the  figures 
on  a  note  of  hofie  for  the  coming  months.  (See  page 
.10) 

The  Controllers’  Departmental  figures  shed  further 
light  on  the  danger  spots  in  our  department  store  set¬ 
ups.  (See  page  34) 

United  we  prosper,  divided  we  go  bankrupt  —  or 
spend  so  much  on  services  and  other  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditures,  forced  upon  stores  by  competition,  that 
there  is  no  chance  to  make  a  reasonable  profit.  Only 
coojierative  action  can  correct  this  situation.  (See  page 

37) 

There  is  much  loose  talk  about  the  need  for  a  sales 
tax  to  make  the  average  citizen  “tax  conscious.”  Mr. 
(9’Connell  gives  some  facts  and  figures  which  show 
that  too  heavy  a  tax  burden  is  being  carrie  1  now.  (Sec 
page  40) 

Many  New  York  merchants  put  up  a  good  fight 
against  the  sales  tax  and  now  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  what  must  be  done  when  the  present  legislation 
expires.  (See  page  42) 

Planning  for  fall  amid  the  uncertainties  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  economic  situation  is  very  difficult.  Mr.  Collins 
gives  his  ideas  on  a  number  of  problems  which  are  of 
vital  concern  to  all  who  are  preparing  for  the  coming 
season.  (See  page  43) 
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Business  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  “put  its  house 
in  order”  while  drawing  up  a  Code.  (See  page  44) 

The  monetary  policy  of  the  country  will  so  greatly 
affect  the  volume  of  business  and  the  necessary  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  coming  months,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
every  retailer  to  study  the  situation.  Buying  and  pro¬ 
motional  plans  which  do  not  provide  for  various  possi¬ 
bly  developments  may  be  entirely  out  of  line.  (.SVc 
page  46) 

Free  delivery  service  can  be  restricted  without  in¬ 
curring  consumer  resentment,  if  the  problem  is  properly 
handled.  (See  page  49) 

Have  stores  been  too  hidebound  in  regard  to  both 
store  hours  and  the  number  of  working  hours  for 
employees?  (See  page  51) 

Lastex  fabrics  offer  attractive  merchandising  and 
promotional  opportunities.  (See  page  53) 

Many  effective  backgrounds  can  be  prepared  at  mini¬ 
mum  expense  by  using  the  method  described  in  this 
series  of  articles  on  display.  (See  page  85) 

A  tie-up  between  newspaper  copy  and  window  dis¬ 
plays,  increases  the  effectiveness  of  a  promotion.  (See 
page  89) 

“Promotional  Flashes”  presents  ideas  that  have  been 
tried  out  and  that  have  produced  satisfactory  results. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  use  all  of  them,  but  there  are 
certain  to  be  some  that  will  fill  the  needs  of  your  store. 
(.9^c  pcLge  91) 

Cigarettes  prove  good  bait  for  bringing  customers 
into  a  men’s  wear  department.  (See  page  101) 

There  are  interesting  possibilities  in  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  nursery  furniture.  (See  page  102) 

Here  are  some  suggestons  for  profitably  merchan¬ 
dising  sheets  and  towels.  (.SVr  page  103) 

Motor  oil  as  an  item  for  department  stores  is  anal¬ 
yzed  in  this  report.  (See  page  104) 

Sales  of  summer  suits  and  accessories  for  men  are 
much  better  than  they  were  last  year.  If  this  hot 
weather  continues,  the  men  who  do  not  don  light  weight 
clothing  will  simply  “melt  out  of  the  picture.”  (Sec 
page  105) 

Department  stores  can  handle  the  replenishing  of 
light  fixtures  better  than  they  can  the  contracting  for 
outfitting  of  new  houses.  (See  page  106) 
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